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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


While  compiling  this  work  I  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  conform  to  the  general  idea  of  the  now 
popular  “  Who’s  Who,”  and  on  this  account  a  few 
of  the  sketches  may  seem  to  be  a  trifle  too  brief. 
Each  sketch,  however,  contains  in  a  condensed  form 
all  of  the  authentic  information  obtainable  and 
accepted  by  the  latest  annotators  and  editors  of  the 
poet,  in  connection  with  the  individual  under  notice, 
and  as  such  may  confidently  be  used  for  reference  or 
other  purposes. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  enumerate  in  detail  the 
various  authorities  consulted  for  data,  etc.,  as  I 
simply  gleaned  from  all  available  sources.  I  have 
been  careful,  however,  to  give  due  credit  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  if  I  appear  to  have  erred  in  this  respect, 
in  any  instance,  the  omission  has  been  unintentional, 
or  more  probably  for  some  reason  unavoidable. 

Bums,  as  every  one  knows,  formed  many  friend¬ 
ships  during  his  short  lifetime,  and  it  has  always  been 
more  or  less  annoying  to  be  unable  to  readily  find  a 
reference  to  many  of  the  persons  referred  to  when 
required.  The  present  work  will  doubtless  overcome 
this  difficulty. 

The  compiling  of  the  various  sketches  during  my 
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leisure  hours  was  a  source  of  continual  pleasure  to 
me,  and  now  that  the  book  is  completed  and  out  of 
my  hands,  I  may  appropriately  use  the  words  of 
worthy  old  Cotton  Mather,  to  wit,  “  The  writer  has 
done  as  well  and  as  much  as  he  could,  that  whatever 
was  worthy  of  a  mention  might  have  it,  and  if  this 
collection  of  matters  be  not  complete,  yet  he  supposes 
it  may  be  more  complete  than  any  one  else  hath 
made  ;  and  now  that  he  hath  done,  he  hath  not 
pulled  up  the  ladder  after  him  ;  others  may  go  on  as 
they  please  with  a  completer  composure.” 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of 
appreciation  for  the  patriotic  spirit  displayed  by  Mr. 
Eneas  Mackay  in  the  publishing  of  this  and  many 
other  books  of  a  purely  National  character. 


JOHN  D.  ROSS. 
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A 

ADAIR,  DR,  JAMES  M'KITTRICK. 

A  relative  of  Mrs.  Dunlop.  He  was  born 
in  1765,  and  became  a  practising  physician 
in  Edinburgh,  but  subsequently  settled  in 
Harrogate.  He  was  married,  16th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1789,  to  Charlotte  Hamilton,  a  half- 
sister  of  Gavin  Hamilton  of  Mauchline.  To 
this  lady  Burns  addressed  “  The  Banks  of 
the  Devon,”  and  said  :  “  These  verses  were 
composed  on  a  charming  girl,  a  Miss  Charlotte 
Hamilton,  who  is  now  married  to  James 
M'Kittrick  Adair,  Esq.,  physician.  She  is 
sister  of  my  worthy  friend,  Gavin  Hamilton, 
and  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  Ayr,  but  was 
at  the  time  I  wrote  these  lines  residing  at 
Harvieston  in  Clackmannanshire,  on  the 
romantic  banks  of  the  little  river  Devon.” 
Previous  to  this,  in  a  letter  to  Hamilton  dated 
28th  August,  1787,  he  wrote:  “Of  Charlotte 
I  cannot  speak  in  common  terms  of  admira¬ 
tion  ;  she  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  lovely. 
Her  form  is  elegant ;  her  features  not  regular, 
but  they  have  the  smile  of  sweetness  and  the 
settled  complacency  of  good  nature  in  the 
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highest  degree,  and  her  complexion,  now  that 
she  has  happily  recovered  her  health,  is  equal 
to  Miss  Burnet’s.  Her  eyes  are  fascinating  ; 
at  once  expressive  of  good  sense  and  a  noble 
mind.”  In  October,  1787,  Adair  accom¬ 
panied  Burns  on  a  two  week’s  journey  to 
Harvieston  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Together  they  visited  Mrs.  Bruce  of  Clack¬ 
mannan  (q.v.)  and  various  other  notables. 
At  Harvieston  the  doctor  was  introduced  to 
Miss  Hamilton,  and  afterwards  made  her  his 
wife.  "  I  was  indebted  to  Burns,”  he  writes, 
“  for  a  connection  from  which  I  have  derived, 
and  expect  further  to  derive,  much  happiness.” 
A  pleasing  record  of  their  travels  and  experi¬ 
ences  was  afterwards  written  by  Adair.  Dr. 
Adair  died  at  Harrogate  in  1802.  His  widow 
survived  him  until  1806. 


ADAM,  DR.  ALEXANDER. 

Born  1741  ;  died  1809.  Educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  for  many 
years  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and 
became  a  well-known  writer  on  Roman 
Antiquities  and  similar  subjects.  Burns 
became  acquainted  with  him  on  his  first 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  possibly  through  his 
friend,  William  Nicol  (q.v.),  who  was  one  of 
the  teachers  at  the  school.  Nicol  afterwards 
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had  a  series  of  misunderstandings  with  Dr. 
Adam,  which  resulted  in  his  resigning  his 
position  and  opening  a  school  of  his  own. 

ADAM,  ROBERT. 

An  eminent  Scottish  architect.  Born  at 
Kirkcaldy  in  1728.  Studied  at  Edinburgh 
and  Rome.  Designer  of  the  “New  Brig  of 
Ayr,”  erected  1786-88.  He  also  designed  the 
Register  House,  the  new  additions  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  various  other  prominent  build¬ 
ings.  He  died  3rd  of  March,  1792,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster. 

ADDINGTON,  HENRY,  VISCOUNT  SIDMOUTH. 

{q.v.) 

“  AFTON’S  LAIRD.”  John  Logan,  (q.v.) 

AIKEN,  ANDREW  HUNTER. 

Son  of  Robert  Aiken  of  Ayr.  In  May, 
1786,  the  poet  addressed  to  him  his  “  Epistle 
to  a  Young  Friend.”  After  completing  his 
studies  he  went  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
entered  upon  what  proved  to  be  a  successful 
commercial  career.  Later  he  was  appointed 
British  consul  at  Riga,  where  he  died,  30th 
October,  1831. 

AIKEN,  ROBERT. 

Born  23rd  August,  1739 ;  died  24th 
March,  1807.  One  of  the  poet’s  earliest 
friends  and  patrons.  He  subscribed  for  105 
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copies  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition.  “  My 
chief  patron,”  writes  Burns,  “  who  is  pleased 
to  express  great  approbation  of  my  works;” 
and  Gilbert  Burns  writes,  “  A  man  of  worth 
and  taste,  of  warm  affections,  and  connected 
with  a  most  respectable  circle  of  friends  and 
relations.”  He  was  a  great  orator  in  addition 
to  his  being  a  lawyer  of  high  standing  in  the 
community.  He  successfully  defended  Gavin 
Hamilton  before  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr  in 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  the  Kirk 
Session  of  Mauchline  regarding  his  neglect 
of  certain  church  duties.  He  was  for  many 
years  Surveyor  of  Taxes  in  Ayr.  “  The 
Cottar’s  Saturday  Night  ”  is  dedicated  to 
"  R.  Aiken,  Esq.” 


"  My  lov’d,  my  honour’d,  much  respected  friend. 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays  ; 

With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end. 

My  dearest  meed  a  friend’s  esteem  and  praise.” 

Aiken  is  the  “  glib-tongued  Aiken  ”  of  “  Holy 
Willie’s  Prayer,”  the  “  Orator  Bob  ”  of 
“  The  Kirk’s  Alarm,”  and  the  “  Aiken  dear  ” 
of  “  The  Farewell.” 


AINSLIE,  DOUGLAS. 

Brother  to  Robert  Ainslie.  Born  1770 ; 
died  19th  September,  1850.  “  A  clever, 

fine,  promising  young  fellow.”— Burns. 
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AINSLIE,  RACHEL.  Sister  to  Robert  Ainslie. 

On  the  poet’s  first  Border  tour,  1787, 
he  arrived  at  Berrywell,  the  farm  of  Ainslie's 
father,  on  Saturday,  5th  of  May.  On  Sab¬ 
bath,  along  with  the  Ainslies,  he  went  to  the 
parish  church  of  Duns,  and  the  text  selected 
by  the  preacher  (Rev.  Dr.  Bowmaker)  was 
a  severe  denunciation  against  obstinate 
sinners.  Miss  Ainslie,  from  some  cause,  failed 
to  find  the  text,  and  on  observing  this. 
Bums  presented  her  with  the  following 
lines 

“  Fair  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint, 

Nor  idle  texts  pursue, 

’Twas  guilty  sinners  that  he  meant, 

Not  angels  such  as  you.” 

Burns  makes  many  complimentary  allusions 
to  Miss  Ainslie  in  his  journals.  She  was 
“  amiable,  sensible,  good-humoured  and 
sweet.”  According  to  Robert  Chambers,"  the 
lady  died  unmarried  when  she  was  upwards 
of  sixty  years  of  age.” 

AINSLIE,  ROBERT. 

Born  at  Berrywell,  near  Duns,  13th 
January,  1766.  Was  educated  for  the  Bar, 
and  became  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  1789. 
He  was  introduced  to  Burns  at  a  Masonic 
meeting  in  Edinburgh,  and  became  so  inti¬ 
mate  with  him  that  he  became  his  companion, 
part  of  the  way,  on  his  first  Border  tour.  He 
was  introduced  to  Clarinda,  and  is  frequently 
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mentioned  in  the  correspondence  connected 
with  that  interesting  episode  in  the  poet’s 
career.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  song  “  Robin 
Shure  in  Hairst.”  On  account  of  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  poet  he  was  welcomed  into 
many  of  the  leading  literary  circles  of  the  day 
in  Edinburgh.  In  1798  Ainslie  married 
Miss  Jane  Cunningham,  daughter  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Cunningham  of  the  Scottish  Brigade. 
Later  he  became  an  Elder  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  was  the  author  of  two  small 
religious  works,  “  A  Father’s  Gift  to  his 
Children,”  and  “  Reasons  for  the  Hope  that 
is  within  us.”  Ainslie  died  nth  April,  1838, 
aged  72.  Some  time  before  his  death  he 
presented  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  a  manuscript 
copy  of  “  Tam  o’  Shanter  ”  which  he  had 
received  from  Burns. 


ALEXANDER,  MISS  WILHELMINA. 

Born  1753.  Resided  at  Ballochmyle,  an 
estate  about  two  miles  distant  from  Mossgiel. 
Heroine  of  the  song  “  The  Lass  o’  Balloch¬ 
myle.”  On  the  18th  November,  Burns 
addressed  a  letter,  accompanied  by  the  song, 
to  Miss  Alexander,  asking  her  permission  to 
publish  the  latter  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
poems  about  to  be  issued  at  Edinburgh,  but, 
much  to  the  poet’s  mortification,  the  lady 
took  no  notice  of  his  request.  In  after  years, 
however,  she  was  exceedingly  proud  to  exhibit 
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both  the  song  and  the  letter.  Miss  Alexander 
died,  unmarried,  5th  June,  1843. 


ALISON,  REV.  ARCHIBALD. 

Son  of  Patrick  Alison,  Provost  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Born  1757.  Minister  of  Episcopal 
Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh,  1800-31.  Intro¬ 
duced  to  the  poet  by  Dugald  Stewart  at  the 
latter’s  house  one  evening  in  1789.  Author 
of  several  works,  including  “  Essays  on  the 
Nature  and  Principle  of  Taste,”  a  copy  of 
which  he  presented  to  Burns,  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  gift  in  a  letter  dated  from  Ellis- 
land,  14th  February,  1791.  Mr.  Alison  died 
at  Edinburgh,  17th  May,  1839. 


ALLAN,  DAVID. 

Born  13th  February,  1744 ;  died  6th 
August,  1796.  A  celebrated  painter  known 
as  "  The  Scottish  Hogarth  ”  A  native  of 
Alloa.  At  an  early  age  became  noted  for 
his  artistic  proclivities.  Studied  Art  at 
Glasgow,  and  completed  his  studies  at  Rome. 
Many  of  his  paintings  were  on  view  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  London,  in  1779.  Settled 
in  Edinburgh  about  1781,  and  was  master  of 
The  Edinburgh  Academy  in  1786.  Made 
several  drawings  for  Burns’s  poems  and  songs 
— an  act  very  gratifying  to  the  poet.  His 
own  portrait,  painted  by  himself,  hangs  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland. 
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ANDERSON,  DR.  JAMES. 

Born  in  1739  at  Hermiston,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  died  at  West  Ham,  near  London, 
15th  October,  1808.  Author  of  “  Recreations 
of  Agriculture,”  etc.  He  occupied  at  one 
time  a  large  farm  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  was 
the  inventor  of  the  two-horse  plough  without 
wheels,  known  as  the  Scotch  plough.  “  On 
the  first  of  September,  1790,”  says  W.  Scott 
Douglas,  “  Dr.  Blacklock  addressed  a  rhyming 
letter  to  Burns  along  with  the  prospectus  of 
a  new  periodical  called  “  The  Bee,”  which  was 
projected  by  Dr.  James  Anderson.  He  intro¬ 
duced  Dr.  Anderson  to  his  notice  and 
requested  the  poet  to  be  an  occasional  con¬ 
tributor  to  that  work,  which  commenced  in 
December  following,  and  kept  itself  afloat 
during  three  years.” 

ANDERSON,  ROBERT. 

A  well-known  tradesman  in  Dumfries, 
from  whom  the  poet  was  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  his  boots,  one  pair  of  which  is 
known  to  have  cost  him  twenty-two  shillings. 

“  ANDRO  GOWK.”  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Mitchell. 

(q.v.) 

ARDROSSAN,  BARON  OF.  Hugh  Montgomerie, 
of  Coilsfleld. 

He  is  referred  to  in  “  The  Author’s  Earnest 
Cry  and  Prayer,”  as  “  Sodger  Hugh.”  He 
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had  seen  service  in  the  American  war,  and 
at  the  time  the  ballad  was  written  was  M.P. 
for  Ayrshire.  In  1778  he  became  Major  of 
the  Argyll  Fencibles,  and  in  1795  acted  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle. 
On  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Archibald,  in  1796, 
he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
and  in  1806  was  created  Baron  of  Ardrossan. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  an  accomplished 
musician,  and  composed  airs  for  “  Lady 
Montgomerie’s  Reel,”  “  Ayrshire  Lasses,”  etc. 
Died  15th  December,  1819. 


“  ANNA  OF  THE  GOWDEN  LOCKS.”  Anna 
Park.  ( q.v .) 


ARMOUR,  ADAM. 

Supposed  by  many  persons  to  have  been 
the  brother-in-law  of  Burns,  while  others 
hold  that  he  was  in  no  way  related  to  the 
Armour  family.  He  is  described  by  one 
party  as,  “  an  ill-made  little  fellow,  of  some 
determination,  who  lived  for  some  years  in 
Mauchline.”  He  became  involved,  along 
with  some  other  reckless  young  men,  in  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  had  to  abscond  to 
a  place  of  safety  while  officers  of  the  law  were 
on  the  look-out  to  apprehend  him.  It  is 
believed  that  he  met  the  poet  one  day,  and 
after  explaining  the  situation  to  him,  asked 
his  advice  and  was  told  he  required  some  one 
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to  pray  for  him.  “  Just  do’t  yoursel’,  Burns, 
I  know  of  no  one  so  fit,”  replied  the  lad,  and 
this  resulted  in  “  Adam  Armour’s  Prayer.” 

Allan  Cunningham  is  said  to  have  declared 
he  had  the  verses  from  Adam  Armour  (Jean’s 
brother),  and  that  he  told  him  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  written. 
Adam  became  an  apprentice  to  a  mason  and 
builder,  and  is  said  to  have  turned  out  to  be  a 
good  workman.  He  frequently  lived  at 
Ellisland  while  pursuing  his  trade. 


ARMOUR,  JAMES.  The  father  of  Jean  Armour. 

For  many  years  a  respected  and  successful 
mason  and  contractor  in  Mauchline.  He 
owned  his  own  home  as  well  as  one  or  two 
other  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
religious  matters  he  was  strictly  orthodox, 
and  had  no  use  for  any  one  who  professed  to 
belong  to  the  New  Light’s  party.  He  lived 
for  some  time  after  the  death  of  his  illus¬ 
trious  son-in-law,  to  whom  he  had  become 
reconciled,  and  in  latter  years  was  exceedingly 
proud  to  acknowledge  his  relationship  to 
him. 


ARMOUR,  JEAN. 

Born  at  Mauchline,  27th  February,  1767. 
Married  Robert  Burns,  5th  August,  1788. 
Died  at  Dumfries,  26th  March,  1834.  Body 
interred  in  the  Mausoleum,  1st  April,  1834. 
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Jean  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
master  mason  and  builder,  who  had  been 
settled  for  many  years  in  Mauchline.  She 
was  a  handsome  and  comely  young  woman, 
about  eighteen,  when  she  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  Burns.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  alleged  circumstances  regarding  their 
introduction  to  each  other.  On  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  Jean  herself,  Robert  Chambers 
records  that  on  the  night  of  the  Mauchline 
Races  it  was  customaty  for  the  young  men, 
with  little  ceremony,  to  invite  agreeable  girls 
whom  they  might  then  fall  in  with  to  join 
them  in  a  “  penny  dance.”  Burns  and  Jean 
happened  to  meet  in  the  same  dance,  but  not 
as  partners,  when  some  confusion  was  caused 
by  the  poet’s  dog  tracking  his  footsteps 
through  the  hall.  He  was  heard  to  remark 
to  his  partner  that  “  he  wished  he  could  get 
any  of  the  lasses  to  like  him  as  well  as  his  dog 
did.”  A  few  weeks  after  that,  Jean  happened 
to  be  bleaching  clothes  at  the  public  green, 
when  Burns  passed  with  his  dog,  and  she 
archly  asked  him  the  question,  “  Have  ye 
fa’n  in  wi’  a  lass  yet  to  like  you  as  weel  as 
your  dog  ?  ”  From  that  moment  their 
intimacy  commenced,  and  through  all  their 
future  troubles  Jean  was  true  to  him,  and  his 
true  affection  never  really  turned  from  her. 
“  Jean  worshipped  him,”  says  a  recent 
writer  on  this  subject,  “  literally  worshipped 
him,  and  when  we  study  her  devoted  life  we 
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must  agree  that  there  must  have  been  much 
that  was  admirable  in  the  character  of  a  man 
who  was  adored  by  so  true  a  woman.  Burns’s 
biographers  have  paid  too  scanty  attention 
to  all  this.  Too  much  has  been  made  in  the 
stories  of  Burns’s  life  of  the  “  Highland 
Mary”  episode,  and  too  little  of  what  he  really 
felt  for  Jean  Armour,  and  of  Jean’s  intense 
loyalty  to  him  and  devoted  care  of  him.  The 
real  facts  about  Highland  Mary  will  never 
be  known.  They  comprise  the  one  episode 
of  Burns’s  life  which  is  veiled  in  mystery. 
But  one  can  study  the  poet’s  life  closely 
enough  to  see  that  the  persecution,  which  in 
the  early  days  seemed  to  hopelessly  separate 
him  from  Jean,  drove  him  to  Highland  Mary 
for  solace,  and  that  Mary’s  sudden  death 
idealised  that  Highland  lassie  in  his  memory. 
There  was  not  much  more  to  it,  and  Jean 
never  troubled  herself  about  it.  .  It  is  to 
loyal  Jean  our  thoughts  should  turn.  Burns’s 
love  for  her  and  for  his  children  was  very 
great.  That  is  a  pleasing  picture  of  him 
handed  down  by  one  who  saw  him  “  sitting 
in  the  summer  evening  at  his  door  with  his 
little  daughter  in  his  arms,  dangling  her,  and 
singing  to  her,  and  trying  to  elicit  her  mental 
faculties.” 

When  Jean  died  in  1834,  she  had  been  the 
widow  of  Robert  Burns  for  thirty-eight  years. 
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ARMSTRONG,  JOHN. 

Born  at  Leith  in  1771.  Was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  studied 
for  the  Church,  but  afterwards  took  to  journal¬ 
ism.  He  removed  to  London  and  accepted 
a  position  doing  newspaper  work  until  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  return  home.  He 
died  in  1790.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Juvenile 
Poems,  with  Remarks  on  Poetry,”  published 
by  Peter  Hill,  Edinburgh,  1789.  In  a  letter 
to  Hill,  dated  from  Ellisland,  2nd  June,  1790, 
Burns  writes  :  “  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  young 
poet  who  does  me  the  honour  to  mention  me 
so  kindly  in  his  works,  please  give  him  my 
best  thanks  for  the  copy  of  his  book.  I  shall 
write  him  my  first  leisure  hour.  I  like  his 
poetry  much,  but  I  think  his  style  in  prose 
quite  astonishing.” 


ARNOT,  JOHN. 

Dalquhatswood,  Ayrshire,  of  whom  the 
poet  wrote  :  “  One  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  men  that  I  have  ever  met.”  He  was  not 
a  very  intimate  friend,  but  he  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  one  of  the  poet’s  peculiar  and 
voluminous  letters  relating  principally  to  the 
time  when  he  had  broken  with  the  Armour 
family. 

Mr.  Arnot’s  name  is  in  the  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  1787  edition  of  the  poems. 
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ATHOLE,  JOHN,  FOURTH  DUKE  OF. 

“  The  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar  Water,” 
is  inscribed  “  To  the  noble  Duke  of  Athole.” 
Burns  spent  two  days  with  the  family  at  Blair 
Castle  during  his  Northern  tour  in  August, 
1787.  “  The  Duke’s  fine  young  family 

attracted  much  of  his  admiration,”  writes 
Professor  Walker;  “he  drank  their  health  as 
‘  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses,’  an  idea 
which  was  much  applauded  by  the  company, 
and  with  which  he  very  felicitously  closed  his 
poem.”  “  God  who  knows  all  things,”  wrote 
Burns,  “  knows  how  my  heart  aches  with 
the  throes  of  gratitude  whenever  I  recollect 
my  reception  at  the  noble  house  of  Athole.” 
The  Duke  died  29th  September,  1830. 

AULD,  REV.  WILLIAM. 

Born  1709.  Educated  at  Edinburgh 
University,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Glasgow 
and  Leyden.  Ordained  Minister  of  Mauchline 
in  1742.  It  was  before  Mr.  Auld  and  his 
congregation  in  1786  that  Burns  and  Jean 
Armour  had  to  stand  and  be  publicly  rebuked 
for  irregularity  in  conduct.  Mr.  Auld  died 
12th  December,  1791.  He  is  the  “  Daddy 
Auld  ”  of  “  The  Kirk’s  Alarm,”  the  “  Apostle 
Auld  ”  of  “  The  Twa  Herds,”  and  the  “  Father 
Auld  ”  in  the  argument  to  “  Holy  Willie’s 
Prayer.” 

“  AULD  WODROW.”  REV.  DR.  PATRICK 
WODROW.  (q.v.) 
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B 

BABINGTON,  REV.  DR. 

The  subject  of  the  epigram  : 

“  That  there  is  falsehood  in  his  looks, 

I  must  and  will  deny  ; 

They  say  their  master  is  a  knave — 

And  sure  they  do  not  lie.” 

Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  doctor. 
Evidently  he  resided  in  Dumfries,  as  Burns, 
writing  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  from  that  city,  refers 
to  the  subject  of  the  epigram  as  “  a  well- 
known  character  here.”  There  is  a  note  in 
the  Glenriddell  MSS.  to  the  effect  that  the 
epigram  refers  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Babington, 
“  a  person  whose  connection  with  Burns  is 
entirely  unknown.” 

BAILLIE,  MISS  LESLEY.  MRS.  ROBERT 
GUMMING,  (q.v.) 

BAIRD,  REV.  GEORGE  HUSBAND. 

He  was  interested  at  one  time,  along  with 
Doctors  Moore  and  Blair,  in  editing  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  poems  of  Michael  Bruce,  the  profits 
from  which  were  to  be  given  to  Bruce’s 
mother,  then  in  her  ninetieth  year.  Burns 
was  asked  to  help  in  the  project  by  contri- 
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buting  a  few  of  his  unpublished  poems,  and 
readily  agreed  to  the  proposal,  but  the  pieces 
which  he  submitted  (among  others  was 
“  Tam  o’  Shanter  ”)  were  rejected  by  the 
good  doctors  as  not  possessing  the  high  moral 
tone  that  was  characteristic  of  Bruce’s 
compositions. 

In  1792,  Baird  was  appointed  Minister  of 
the  New  Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh,  and 
later  became  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  born  in  1769,  and  died 
14th  January,  1840. 

BALLANTYNE,  JOHN. 

Banker  in  Ayr.  Born  22nd  July,  1743  ; 
died  15th  July,  1812.  A  sincere  friend  of  the 
poet,  and  to  whom  was  inscribed  “  The 
Brigs  of  Ayr.”  He  was  Dean  of  Guild  at 
one  time,  and  later  became  Provost  of  Ayr. 
In  a  letter  to  Robert  Aiken,  Burns  said  of  him : 
“  I  would  detest  myself  as  a  wretch,  if  I 
thought  I  were  capable  in  a  very  long  life  of 
forgetting  the  honest,  warm  and  tender 
delicacy  with  which  he  enters  into  my 
interests.” 

BALLOON  TYTLER.  See  Tytler,  Balloon. 

“  BARR,  STEENIE.”  REV.  STEPHEN  YOUNG. 

(q.V.) 

BASIL  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS  HAMILTON, 
LORD  DAER.  {q.v.) 
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BEATTIE,  DR.  JAMES. 

Born  at  Laurencekirk,  Kincardineshire, 
25th  October,  1735.  He  was  educated  at  the 
parish  school,  and  in  1749  commenced  an 
academical  course  at  Marischal  College,  Aber¬ 
deen,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  the 
best  Greek  scholar  in  the  class.  He  was  for 
five  years  schoolmaster  of  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School,  and  in  1760  became  professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Marischal  College.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  notable  works,  including 
“  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability 
of  Truth,”  and  “  The  Minstrel.”  Burns 
makes  mention  of  Beattie  in  many  of  his 
letters  and  commonplace  books,  also  in  his 
“  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik,”  “  The  Ordination,” 
and  “  The  Vision.” 

Dr.  Beattie  died  18th  August,  1803. 

BEGBIE,  ELISON. 

The  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  Galston 
parish,  to  whom  Burns  paid  his  addresses 
when  he  lived  at  Lochlie.  Mrs.  Begg  said 
that  Elison  was  the  belle- fills  whom  the  poet 
says  jilted  him  while  he  was  at  Irvine,  after 
having  promised  to  marry  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  a  sincere  regard.  Elison  is  said 
to  have  married  a  few  years  later  and  settled 
in  Glasgow,  but  nothing  is  known  of  her 
subsequent  life.  She  was  the  heroine  of 
“  The  Lass  of  Cessnock  Banks,”  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  “  Peggy  Elison  ”  of  the  song,  “  And 
I’ll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet.”  Her  name  has  also 
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been  associated  by  some  editors  with  the 
song  “  Mary  Morison.”  Five  letters  from 
the  poet  to  Elison  are  on  record. 

BEGG,  MRS.  JOHN. 

Sister  of  the  poet.  Born  27th  June,  1771  ; 
died  4th  December,  1858.  In  1793  she 
married  John  Begg,  who  became  land  steward 
to  Mr.  Hope  Vere’s  estate  of  Blackwood, 
Lanarkshire.  Here  he  was  accidently  killed 
on  24th  April  by  his  horse  rearing  and  falling 
upon  him.  Mrs.  Begg  thereafter  supported 
herself  and  her  family  by  teaching.  Through 
the  exertions  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  others, 
she  secured  in  1842  a  Government  pension  of 
£20  a  year,  and  the  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers 
gave  her  the  first  profits  of  their  1851-52 
edition  of  the  poet’s  works.  She  died  at 
Bridge  House,  near  Ayr,  and  her  remains 
were  interred  at  Kirk  Alloway  beside  the 
ashes  of  her  much  revered  father.  An 
interesting  life  of  her  by  Robert  Burns  Begg 
was  issued  in  1891  by  Mr  Gardner  of  Paisley, 
under  the  title  of  “  Isobel  Burns,  a  memoir, 
by  her  grandson.” 

BELLES  OF  MAUCHLINE,  THE. 

Miller,  Miss  Helen.  The  “  Nell  ”  of  “  A 
Mauchline  Wedding.”  She  became  the  wife 
of  Dr.  John  Mackenzie  (q.v.) 

Markland,  Miss  Jean.  Became  the  wife 
of  James  Findlay  (q.v.) 
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Smith,  Miss  Jean.  Became  the  wife  of 
James  Candlish  {q.v.) 

Miller,  Miss  Betty.  Sister  of  Miss  Helen 
Miller.  She  was  the  “  Eliza  ”  of  Burns’s 
song,  “From  thee  Eliza,”  and  the  “Bess” 
of  “A  Mauchline  Wedding.”  Became  the 
wife  of  J.  Templeton.  Died  in  early  life. 

Morton,  Miss  Christina.  Became  the 
wife  of  A.  Paterson,  a  merchant  in  Mauchline. 

Armour,  Miss  Jean.  Needless  to  say, 
became  the  wife  of  Robert  Burns. 

BENSON,  MISS  E.  MRS.  BASIL  MONTAGU- 

{q.v.) 

BETTY  BURNS.  MRS  JOHN  BISHOP,  (q.v.) 

BEUGO,  JOHN,  Edinburgh. 

Born  1759  ;  died  13th  December,  1841. 
The  engraver  of  the  poet’s  portrait  that 
formed  the  frontispiece  to  the  Edinburgh 
edition  of  the  poems,  1787. 

“  An  engraver  named  Beugo,  much 
cleverer  in  his  art  than  any  man  residing  in 
Edinburgh,  transferred  the  likeness  (from 
Nasmyth’s  painting)  to  copper.  He  took 
the  greatest  possible  pains  with  the  face, 
having  the  poet  to  sit  himself  before  it  was 
finished,  and  the  result  was  a  likeness  which, 
notwithstanding  a  criticism  passed  on  it  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  must  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  as  that  on  which  the  friends  of 
Burns  have  set  their  stamp  of  approbation.” 
— Robert  Chambers 
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BIRTWHISTLE,  ALEXANDER. 

Provost  of  Kirkcudbright.  “  A  con¬ 
temporary  notices  him,”  says  Robert  Cham¬ 
bers,  “  as  carrying  on  a  brisk  foreign  trade 
from  that  little  port.”  He  was  prominent 
in  politics,  and  is  mentioned  as  “  Roaring 
Birt whistle  ”  in  the  Heron  “  Second  Election 
Ballad,”  and  as  “  Whistlebirk,”  in  “  The 
Laddies  by  the  Banks  o’  Nith.” 

BISHOP,  MRS.  JOHN.  ELIZABETH  (or  BETTY) 
BURNS. 

Daughter  of  the  poet,  born  in  November, 
1784,  and  the  subject  of  the  poem  “  A  Poet’s 
Welcome  to  his  love-begotten  daughter.” 
Her  mother  was  Elizabeth  (or  Betty)  Paton. 
(q.v.)  She  was  reared  and  educated  by  the 
poet’s  family.  When  she  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  she  received  two  hundred 
pounds  as  a  marriage  portion  from  a  fund 
that  had  been  subscribed  for  the  poet’s  widow 
and  children.  She  became  the  wife  of  John 
Bishop,  and  died  8th  January,  1817,  leaving 
a  family  of  several  children. 

“  BLACK  JOCK.”  REV.  JOHN  RUSSELL,  (q.v.) 

BLACKLOCK,  DR.  ARCHIBALD. 

For  many  years  a  prominent  practising 
surgeon  in  Dumfries.  He  was  present  at  the 
exhumation  of  the  Poet’s  remains  in  1834, 
“  and  he  drew  up  in  the  interest  of  the  science 
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of  Phrenology,”  says  Dr.  W.  Findlay,  “  a 
description  of  the  condition  and  appearances 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  which  were  declared 
to  be  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  and  of 
which  a  plaster  of  Paris  cast  was  accurately 
taken  after  every  particle  of  sand  or  foreign 
body  had  been  carefully  cleaned  and  washed 
away.” 

BLACKLOCK,  REV.  DR.  THOMAS. 

Born  10th  November,  1721  ;  died  7th 
July,  1791.  Dr.  Blacklock  was  a  native  of 
Annan.  When  six  months  old  he  was  stricken 
with  smallpox,  which  resulted  in  the  entire 
loss  of  his  eyesight.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  but  after  completing 
a  theological  course  was  disappointed  of  a 
charge  on  account  of  his  blindness.  There¬ 
after  he  made  a  living  by  teaching  and  doing 
literary  work.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
poetry,  and  an  edition  of  his  own  poems,  with 
a  sketch  of  his  life  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  was 
published  in  1793.  It  was  on  his  advice  that 
Burns  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  instead  of 
going  to  the  West  Indies.  One  of  the  poet’s 
best  epistles  is  that  addressed  to  Dr.  Black¬ 
lock.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burial 
ground  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  Bristo  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

“  He  had  a  clear  head  and  an  excellent 
heart,  and  I  experienced  much  kindness  for 
him.” — Burns. 
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“  One  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful 
lives  which  the  literary  history  of  Scotland 
brings  under  our  notice  is  that  of  Reverend 
Thomas  Blacklock,  the  discoverer  of  Robert 
Burns.  It  was  he  whose  verdict,  upon 
reading  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Burns’s 
poems,  caused  that  genius  to  abandon  his 
projected  voyage  to  Jamaica  and  enter  upon 
his  brilliant  season  in  Edinburgh.  Probably 
but  for  this  service  Blacklock  would  long 
since  have  been  forgotten,  or,  at  best,  be 
remembered  only  by  a  few  literary  students. 
As  it  is,  his  memory  is  preserved  by  the 
kindly  important,  although  brief,  part  he 
played  in  the  terribly  real  drama  of  Burns’s 
life,  and  so  long  as  the  great  Scottish  bard  is 
honoured,  so  long  will  the  memory  of  the 
kindly  blind  poet  be  kept  green.” — Dr.  Peter 
Ross. 


“  BLACK  RUSSELL.”  REV.  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

{q.V.) 


BLACKSTOCK,  MISS  JANE. 

This  lady  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  song  “  Poortith  Cauld  and  Restless  Love.” 

“  This  fine  song,”  says  Scott  Douglas, 
“  produced  early  in  January,  1793,  was 
prompted  by  the  charms  of  Jean  Lorimer. 
Gilbert  Burns,  unwilling  to  disclose  this  fact, 
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mystified  the  question  of  its  heroineship  by 
telling  George  Thomson,  that  its  subject  was 
a  ‘  Miss  Jane  Blackstock,’  afterwards  Mrs. 
Whitier  of  Liverpool.” 


BLAIR,  DAVID. 

Gun  maker,  St.  Paul’s  Square,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  The  maker  of  the  pistols  that  the 
poet  carried  when  on  excise  duty.  In  a 
letter  to  Blair,  Burns  says :  “  The  defensive 
tools  do  more  than  half  mankind  do,  they 
do  honour  to  their  maker  ;  but  I  trust  that 
with  me  they  shall  have  the  fate  of  a  miser’s 
gold — to  be  often  admired  but  never  used 
...  I  remember  with  pleasure,  my  dear 
Sir,  a  visit  you  talked  of  paying  to  Dumfries, 
in  Spring  or  Summer.  I  shall  only  say  I 
have  never  parted  with  a  man,  after  so 
little  acquaintance,  whom  I  more  ardently 
wished  to  see  again.” 

Just  before  Burns  died  he  presented  the 
pistols  referred  to,  to  Dr.  William  Maxwell. 

The  pistols  are  now  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh. 

BLAIR,  REV.  DR.  HUGH. 

Born  at  Edinburgh,  7th  April,  1718. 
Corresponded  with  Burns  and  appears  on  the 
list  as  a  subscriber  for  the  1787  edition  of  the 
poems.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
became  Minister  of  Canongate  Church  in 
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1743,  and  of  Lady  Yester’s  in  1754.  He 
published  a  number  of  volumes  of  sermons  in 
addition  to  a  few  other  works  chiefly  of  a 
religious  character. 

“  It  is  not  easy  forming  an  exact- judging 
judgment  of  any  one  ;  but,  in  my  opinion. 
Dr.  Blair  is  merely  an  astonishing  proof  of 
what  industry  and  application  can  do. 
Natural  parts  hke  his  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with — his  vanity  is  proverbially  known  among 
his  acquaintances — but  he  is  justly  at  the 
head  of  what  may  be  called  fine  writing  ;  and 
a  critic  of  the  first — the  very  first  in  prose  : 
even  in  poesy,  a  good  bard  of  Nature’s  making 
can  only  take  the  pas  of  him.  He  has  a  heart, 
not  of  the  finest  water,  but  far  from  being  an 
ordinary  one.” — Burns. 

Dr.  Blair  died  at  Edinburgh,  27th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1800,  aged  eighty-two. 


BLAIR,  SIR  JAMES  HUNTER. 

Born  at  Ayr,  21st  February,  1741  ;  died 
at  Harrowgate,  1st  July,  1787.  Son  of  John 
Hunter,  merchant,  Ayr.  Assumed  the  name 
of  Hunter  Blair  on  his  marriage  to  Jean, 
daughter  of  Blair  of  Dunskey,  in  1770.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
Banking  firm  of  the  brothers  Coutts,  and  in 
1763  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Sir 
William  Forbes  &  Co.  He  was  M.P.  for 
Edinburgh  1780-84,  and  was  Lord  Provost  of 
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Edinburgh,  1784.  He  was  created  a  Baronet 
in  1786.  His  death  occurred  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Greyfriars 
Churchyard.  Burns  had  a  very  high  regard 
for  Sir  James,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his 
“  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  James  H.  Blair.” 
Appended  to  a  copy  of  “  The  Elegy  ”  pre¬ 
sented  to  Captain  Riddel  of  Glenriddel, 
Burns  wrote :  “  The  last  time  I  saw  the 

worthy,  public-spirited  man — a  man  he  was  ! 
how  few  of  the  two-legged  breed  that  pass  for 
such  deserve  the  designation  ! — he  pressed 
my  hand  and  asked  me  with  the  most  friendly 
warmth  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  serve  me, 
and  if  so  that  I  would  oblige  him  by  telling 
him  how.  I  had  nothing  to  ask  of  him  ;  but 
if  ever  a  child  of  his  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  asking  anything 
of  so  poor  a  man  as  I  am,  it  may  not  be  in  my 
power  to  grant  it,  but  by  G —  I  shall  try.” 

BLETH’RIN  BITCH,  THE.”  JAMES 
HUMPHREY,  (q.v.) 

BLOOMING  KEITH.” 

Keith,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Dunlop.  She  died  unmarried  in  1858.  In 
the  “  New  Year’s  Day  ”  poem  sent  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  17QI,  Miss  Keith  is  mentioned  in  the 
line 

“  And  blooming  Keith’s  engaged  with  Gray.” 
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This  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
at  the  time  engaged  on  a  drawing  for  Gray’s 
"  Elegy.” 

“  BLUE-EYED  LASSIE,  THE.”  MRS.  WILLIAM 
REN  WICK,  (q.v.) 

BONIE  BELL. 

While  this  lady  is  the  subject  of  the  song 
beginning  “  The  Smiling  Spring  comes  in 
rejoicing,”  no  information  has  ever  been 
obtained  regarding  her.  “  She  is,”  as  one 
writer  remarks,  “  one  of  the  few  heroines  of 
Burns  for  whom  an  original  has  not  been 
suggested.” 

“BONIE  JEAN”  (M‘MURDO).  MISS  JEAN 
M‘MURDO.  (q.v.) 

“  BONIE  WEE  THING.”  MISS  DEBORAH 
DAVIES,  (q.v.) 

BOSWELL,  JAMES. 

Son  of  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchin- 
leck,  to  which  estate  he  succeeded  in  1782. 
Born  at  Edinburgh,  29th  October,  1740  ; 
died  at  London,  19th  June,  1795.  He  studied 
at  Glasgow  University  for  the  Legal  profession, 
and  passed  as  an  Advocate  in  1766.  Later 
he  was  called  to  the  English  Bar  and  made 
Commissioner  of  Bankrupts.  He  accom¬ 
panied  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  on  his  journey 
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to  the  Hebrides  in  1772,  and  published  his 
celebrated  Life  of  the  Doctor  in  1790.  Refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  him  in  “  The  Author’s  Earnest 
Cry  and  Prayer,”  as  “  Gab  like  Boswell,” 
and  in  “  The  Fete  Champetre  ”  he  is  alluded 
to  as  “  He  wha  Led.” 


BOWMAKER,  REV.  DR.  ROBERT,  Parish 
Minister  at  Duns. 

“  Sunday,  6th  May,  1783.  Went  to 
church  at  Dunse.  Dr.  Bowmaker  a  man  of 
strong  lungs  and  pretty  judicious  remark  ; 
but  ill-skilled  in  propriety,  and  altogether 
unconscious  of  his  want  of  it.” — Border  Tour. 
Dr.  Bowmaker  died  nth  March,  1797. 


BOYD,  REV.  WILLIAM. 

Born  1747 ;  died,  17th  October,  1828. 
Ordained  Minister  of  Fenwick,  25th  June,  1782. 
Appears  in  “  The  Ordination  ”  as  “  Fenwick.” 

“  William  Boyd  was  presented  to  the 
church  of  Fenwick  by  George,  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
20th  September,  1780  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  the  parishioners  (who  barricaded 
the  church)  a  settlement  was  not  effected  until 
25th  June,  1782,  when,  by  order  of  the 
Assembly,  the  ordination  took  place  at 
Irvine.  Boyd  afterwards  won  the  respect 
of  his  parishioners.” — Centenary  Burns. 
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BREADALBANE,  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  Fourth  Earl 
of. 

Born  1762 ;  died  29th  March,  1834. 
“  The  Address  of  Beelzebub  ”  is  prefaced 
with  a  brief  note,  “To  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  President  of  the 
Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  High¬ 
land  Society,”  etc. 


BRECKENRIDGE,  JEAN,  Wife  of  Gilbert  Burns. 

Born  in  Kilmarnock,  6th  February,  1764. 
Married  Gilbert  Burns,  21st  June,  1791,  and 
was  the  mother  of  six  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Died  at  Erskine,  in  the  house  of  her  son  James, 
30th  September,  1841.  Buried  at  Erskine. 


BRICE,  DAVID. 

An  early  and  intimate  friend  of  Burns. 
He  also  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  Armour  family.  Two  letters  are  on 
record  from  the  poet  to  Brice,  who  had  gone 
to  Glasgow  and  set  up  as  a  shoemaker  there. 
These  letters  are  dated  from  Mossgiel,  and 
refer  particularly  to  Jean  Armour  and  the 
unhappy  results  of  her  love  affairs  with  the 
poet.  “  I  have  tried  often  to  forget  her,” 
he  writes.  “  I  have  run  into  all  kinds  of  dissi¬ 
pation  and  riots,  mason  meetings,  drinking- 
matches  and  other  mischief,  to  drive  her  out 
of  my  head,  but  all  in  vain.” 
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BRODIE,  JAMES,  of  Brodie. 

Born  1744 ;  died,  17th  January,  1824. 
Burns  visited  James  Brodie,  at  Brodie  House, 
while  on  his  Highland  tour  in  1787.  He 
made  a  note  in  his  journal  to  the  effect  that, 
“  Mr.  Brodie  truly  polite  ;  but  not  just  the 
Highland  cordiality.”  Brodie  was  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  old  Scottish  family,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  well-known 
botanist  and  naturalist.  “  Only  the  year 
previous  to  the  poet’s  visit,”  says  William 
Wallace,  “  his  wife,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Fife  (with  whom  he  had  eloped), 
had  been  accidentally  burned  to  death  in 
Brodie  House.” 

BROUN,  AGNES,  The  Poet’s  Mother.  MRS. 

WILLIAM  BURNESS.  (q.v.) 

BROWN,  HUGH. 

The  miller  referred  to  in  “Tam  o’  Shanter.” 

“  That  ilka  melder  wi’  the  miller, 

Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller.” 


He  was  tenant  of  Ardlochan  mill,  near  the 
Shanter  farm,  and  was  related  maternally  to 
the  poet. 

BROWN,  JOHN.  “  CLOCKIE  BROWN.” 

Mentioned  in  connection  with  the  poem 
the  "  Court  of  Equity.”  He  was  nicknamed 
“  Clockie  ”  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  clock 
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and  watchmaker.  He  carried  on  business 
for  many  years  in  Mauchline,  and  was  well 
known  to  the  poet.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Mauchline  Churchyard.  The 
spot  is  marked  with  a  slab  and  a  neat  name¬ 
plate. 


BROWN,  RICHARD. 

“  My  twenty-third  year,”  writes  Burns, 
“  was  to  me  an  important  era.  Partly 
through  whim,  and  partly  that  I  wished  to 
set  about  doing  something  in  life,  I  joined  a 
flaxdresser  in  a  neighbouring  town  (Irvine), 
to  learn  his  trade.  .  .  .  From  this  adventure 
I  learned  something  of  a  town  life  ;  but  the 
principal  thing  which  gave  my  mind  a  turn 
was  a  friendship  I  found  with  a  young  fellow, 
a  very  noble  character  but  a  hopeless  son  of 
misfortune.  .  .  .  His  knowledge  of  the  world 
was  vastly  superior  to  mine,  and  I  was  all 
attention  to  learn.” 

Brown  became  master  of  a  West  Indiaman 
belonging  to  the  Thames.  Seven  letters  to 
Brown  appear  in  the  poet’s  correspondence. 
“Written  as  they  were,”  says  Professor 
Walker,  “  at  a  period  when  the  poet  was  in 
the  meridian  of  his  reputation,  they  show  that 
he  was  at  no  time  dazzled  with  success  so  as 
to  forget  the  friends  who  had  anticipated  the 
public  by  discovering  his  merit.” 
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BROWN,  SAMUEL. 

“  Was  a  half-brother  of  the  poet’s  mother 
and  resided  at  Ballachneil,  about  a  mile 
west  of  Kirkoswald.  It  was  with  him  that 
Burns  lodged  during  the  summer  of  1775, 
while  attending  Rodger’s  School  to  learn 
trigonometry.” — W.  Scott  Douglas. 

BRUCE,  REV.  JOHN. 

Whom  Burns  met  while  on  his  Highland 
tour,  and  whom  he  describes  as  “  Another 
honest  Clergyman,”  is  referred  to  by  Dr. 
William  Wallace  as  “  Minister  of  Forfar 
parish  from  1782  to  1817.  He  had  been 
assistant  in  the  same  parish  1780-1782.” 
Mr.  Bruce  died  in  1817. 

BRUCE,  MICHAEL. 

A  Scottish  Poet  of  considerable  promise  ; 
born  27th  March,  1746,  at  Kinnesswood,  Kin¬ 
ross-shire.  His  father  was  a  weaver,  noted 
for  his  piety  and  industry.  Bruce  attended 
the  village  school  until  his  sixteenth  year, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  University. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  his  longest  and  best 
poem,  “  Lochleven,”  and  later  his  “  Elegy 
to  Spring,”  “  Sir  James  the  Ross,”  “  To  a 
Fountain,”  “  Danish  Ode,”  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  pieces.  While  quite  a  young 
man  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  gradually 
sank  into  a  decline,  which  terminated  fatally 
6th  July,  1767.  Burns  was  an  admirer  of 
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Bruce’s  poems,  and  a  few  years  before  his 
death  took  considerable  interest  in  an  edition 
which  was  then  being  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
George  H.  Baird  (q.v.)  and  others. 

BRUCE,  MRS. 

“  A  visit  to  Mrs.  Bruce  of  Clackmannan, 
a  lady  above  ninety,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
that  race  which  gave  the  Scottish  throne  its 
brightest  ornament,  interested  his  feeling 
powerfully.  This  venerable  dame,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  dignity,  informed  me  on  my  observ¬ 
ing  that  I  believed  she  was  descended  from 
the  family  of  Robert  Bruce,  that  Robert 
Bruce  was  sprung  from  her  family.  Though 
almost  deprived  of  speech  by  a  paralytic 
affection,  she  preserved  her  hospitality  and 
urbanity.  She  was  in  possession  of  the  hero’s 
helmet  and  two-handed  sword,  with  which 
she  conferred  on  Burns  and  myself  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  remarking  that  she  had  a 
better  right  to  confer  that  title  than  some 
people.” — Dr.  James M'Kittrick  Adair,  Excur¬ 
sion  in  1787. 

Mrs.  Bruce  died  4th  November,  1791. 

BRUCE,  ANDREW. 

“  A  shopkeeper  on  the  North  Bridge, 
Edinburgh,  to  whom  Burns,  on  his  arrival 
in  the  city,  requested  his  letters  to  be 
addressed.  He  appears  to  have  become 
known  to  him  through  a  Kilmarnock  line  of 
acquaintance.” — R.  Chambers. 
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BRUCE,  ROBERT,  King  of  Scotland. 

Born  in  1274,  son  of  Robert  de  Bruce, 
Earl  of  Carrick.  Although  in  1296  he  swore 
feality  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  enter  into  the  schemes  of  the 
Scottish  leaders  who  Were  at  the  time  gallantly 
struggling  for  the  independence  of  their 
country.  In  1299  he  became  one  of  four  men 
appointed  as  Regents  to  rule  the  country. 
For  several  years  he  kept  up  an  appearance 
of  loyalty  to  Edward,  but  in  1306,  refusing 
to  support  him  any  longer,  he  was,  on  the 
advice  of  his  principal  friends  and  noblemen, 
crowned  King  at  Scone.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  defeated  by  an  English  army  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Edward,  when  he 
fled  to  the  Isles,  his  Queen  and  family  being 
captured  and  imprisoned.  The  death  of 
Edward,  while  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  delayed 
the  continuance  of  the  struggle,  and  in  the 
meantime  Bruce,  for  nearly  three  years, 
continued  to  harass  the  English  at  various 
points,  and  ultimately  established  himself  as 
King  of  Scotland.  In  1314  Edward  II. 
marched  against  him  with  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  but  was  utterly  routed  by  the  Scottish 
forces  at  Bannockburn.  In  1328  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  between  the  two  countries, 
the  principal  terms  of  which  specified  that 
the  English  Government  agreed  to  recognise 
for  ever  the  entire  independence  of  Scotland. 
King  Robert  the  Bruce  died  the  following 
year. 
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BRYEN,  JAMES.  “  GODLY  BRYEN.” 

He  is  mentioned  in  the  poet’s  last  letter 
to  John  Richmond  in  connection  with  the 
poem  the  “  Court  of  Equity.”  He  lived  for 
many  years  in  Mauchline.  There  is  a  slab 
marking  his  final  resting-place  in  the  Mauch¬ 
line  Churchyard. 

BRYDGES,  SIR  SAMUEL  EGERTON. 

Celebrated  author  and  antiquary,  born 
at  the  Manor  House  of  Wootton,  Kent,  30th 
November,  1762.  He  was  educated  at  Maid¬ 
stone  School  and  at  Queen’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  passed  as  a  Barrister  in  1787. 
From  1812  to  1818  he  was  M.P.  for  Maidstone. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  Swedish  Knighthood 
in  1808,  and  was  created  a  British  Baronet  in 
1814.  His  death  occurred  at  Geneva,  8th 
September,  1837.  His  writings  include  works 
on  politics,  fiction,  verse  and  archaeology. 

In  the  autumn  of  1790,  Sir  Samuel  visited 
Burns  at  Ellisland,  and  afterwards  wrote  a 
brief  account  of  that  interesting  occasion. 
“  I  had  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  his 
genius  and  of  many  traits  in  his  character  ; 
and  I  was  aware  that  he  was  a  person  moody 
and  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with  .  .  .  . 
I  never  conversed  with  a  man  who  appeared 
to  be  more  warmly  impressed  with  the 
beauties  of  nature  ;  and  visions  of  female 
beauty  and  tenderness  seemed  to  transport 
him.  He  did  not  merely  appear  to  be  a  poet 
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at  casual  intervals  ;  but  at  every  moment  a 
poetical  enthusiasm  seemed  to  beat  in  his 
veins,  and  he  lived  all  his  days,  the  inward, 
if  not  the  outward  life  of  a  poet.  I  thought  I 
perceived  in  Burns  the  symptoms  of  an  energy 
which  had  been  pushed  too  far,  and  he  had 
this  feeling  himself.” 

BRYDONE,  PATRICK,  F.R.S. 

“  Tea  at  Lennel  House  with  Mr.  Brydone. 
Mr.  Brydone  a  most  excellent  heart,  kind, 
joyous,  and  benevolent ;  but  a  good  deal  of 
the  French  indiscriminate  complaisance — 
from  his  situation,  past  and  present,  an 
admirer  of  everything  that  bears  a  splendid 
title,  or  that  possesses  a  large  estate  ” — 
Border  Tour,  7th  May,  1787. 

Patrick  Brydone  was  born  near  Dumbarton 
in  1741,  and  was  educated  at  Glasgow.  He 
travelled  in  Switzerland  and  other  foreign 
countries,  and  in  1773  published  “  A  Tour 
in  Sicily  and  Malta,”  2  vols.,  a  work  that  has 
passed  through  many  editions  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  German.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1771.  At  one  time 
he  held  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Stamp 
Office.  He  died,  19th  June,  1818. 

BUCHAN,  THE  EARL  OF. 

At  the  Earl’s  suggestion,  Burns  composed 
the  “  Address  to  the  shade  of  Thomson,”  for 
the  occasion  of  the  crowning  a  bust  of  Thom¬ 
son  at  Ednam,  Roxburghshire,  with  a  wreath 
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of  bays.  Burns  was  too  busy  harvesting 
to  be  present.  “  All  his  life  through,”  says 
W.  Scott  Douglas,  “  he  was  fond  of  delivering 
magniloquent  Eulogies,  and  projecting  puerile 
fetes  of  this  nature.  One  of  his  latest  was 
on  15th  October,  1814,  when  he  crowned  the 
bust  of  Burns  at  the  foot  of  a  colossal  statue 
of  Wallace,  which  he  had  erected  on  an  ele¬ 
vated  grove  near  Dryburgh.  His  lordship 
had  composed  and  then  delivered  a  patriotic 
compliment  to  the  Bard  of  Scotland.”  The 
Earl  died,  20th  April,  1829. 

BUCHAN,  MRS.  ELSPETH. 

The  Spiritual  Mother  of  the  Buchanites 
at  Irvine.  She  gave  herself  out  to  be  “  the 
Third  Person  in  the  Godhead,  and  pretended 
to  confer  immortality  on  whomsoever  she 
breathed  ;  and  promised  eventually  to  trans¬ 
late  direct  in  a  body  to  Heaven,  without  their 
tasting  death,  all  who  put  unlimited  faith  in 
her  divine  mission.”  Among  her  supporters 
was  the  Rev.  Hugh  White  {q.v.),  Minister  of 
the  relief  congregation  at  Irvine.  For  a 
history  of  the  strange  sect  to  which  she 
belonged,  see  “  The  History  of  the  Buchan¬ 
ites  from  first  to  last,”  by  Joseph  Train. 
Burns  was  well  acquainted  with  these  people, 
and  has  much  to  say  about  them  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  cousin,  James  Burness, 
Montrose,  dated  from  Mossgiel,  3rd  August, 
1784.  Mrs.  Buchan  was  born  in  1738  at 
Fatmacken,  near  Banff,  and  died  in  May,  1791. 
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BUCHAN,  DR.  WILLIAM. 

Author  of  “  Domestic  Medicine.”  Was  a 
native  of  Roxburghshire,  born  in  1729.  He 
had  for  many  years  a  large  practise  in  London, 
and  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  person  of  some  special 
importance.  He  died  in  Bedford  Square, 
London,  in  1805,  and  was  buried  in  the  West 
Cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey  Church. 
“  Domestic  Medicine  ”  was  published  in  1769, 
and  immediately  became  popular  throughout 
Great  Britain.  During  the  Author’s  life¬ 
time  nineteen  editions,  consisting  of  upwards 
of  80,000  copies,  were  disposed  of,  and  it 
continued  to  be  a  popular  book  long  after 
its  author  had  passed  away.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  “  Death  and  Doctor 
Hornbook,”  Death  laments  the  fact  that 
Hornbook  has 

“  Grown  sae  weel  acquaint  wi’  Buchan.” 


BURN,  ROBERT. 

The  architect  engaged  by  the  poet  to 
provide  and  to  erect  a  tombstone  at  the  head 
of  the  grave  of  Robert  Fergusson  in  the 
Canongate  churchyard.  Burn  died  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  5th  June,  1815. 

BURNESS,  ROBERT,  Grandfather  of  the  Poet. 

He  married  Isabella  Keith  of  Craig,  and 
rented  the  farm  of  Clochnahill  in  the  Parish 
of  Dunottar. 
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“  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  regard¬ 
ing  the  poet’s  grandfather,”  says  Robert 
Chambers,  “  that  notwithstanding  his  poverty 
he  had  a  liberal  value  of  education  for  his 
children.  He,  in  conjunction  with  some  of 
the  neighbouring  farmers,  built  a  School- 
house  on  the  farm  of  Clochnahill,  and  engaged 
a  teacher.  It  was  the  first  school  built  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  was  precisely  the  conduct  pursued 
by  his  son,  William  Burness  at  Alloway  ;  so 
that  two  generations  of  our  poet’s  family 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  what  was, 
even  for  Scotland,  an  extraordinary  as  well  as 
most  honourable  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  educa¬ 
tion.” 

BURNESS,  ROBERT,  Uncle  of  the  Poet. 

Died,  3rd  January,  1789.  Through  some 
misfortune  that  overtook  the  household  of 
Clochnahill,  the  two  brothers,  Robert  and 
William,  the  latter  the  poet’s  father,  in  1748, 
were  driven  to  travel  southward  in  quest  of 
employment.  Robert  made  his  way  into 
England  and  worked  for  some  time  as  a 
gardener.  He  ultimately  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land  and  settled  in  Stewarton,  where  he  died. 

BURNESS,  WILLIAM,  Father  of  the  Poet. 

And  “  the  Saint,  the  father  and  the  hus¬ 
band,”  depicted  in  “The  Cottar’s  Saturday 
Night.”  He  was  born  at  Clochnahill,  in  the 
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parish  of  Dunottar,  Kincardineshire,  nth 
November,  1721,  the  third  son  of  Robert 
Burness,  farmer,  and  Isabella  Keith,  his 
spouse.  In  1748,  on  account  of  some  financial 
troubles  that  overtook  the  household  at 
Dunotter,  William  and  his  brother  Robert 
left  home  with  the  view  of  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere.  Robert  went  to  England, 
while  William  made  his  way  to  Edinburgh. 
Here  he  accepted  a  two  years’  engagement  as 
gardener  to  the  Laird  of  Fairley,  Dundonald, 
Ayrshire.  On  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
he  worked  for  some  months  on  an  estate  at 
Doonside,  and  then  became  overseer  to  Mr. 
Fergusson  of  Doonholm.  He  also  leased 
at  this  time  seven  acres  of  ground  in  the  parish 
of  Alloway,  and  commenced  business  as  a 
nurseryman  and  market-gardener.  Here  in 
the  course  of  time  he  built  for  himself  a  small 
house  consisting  of  two  rooms,  and  to  this 
humble  home,  on  the  15th  December,  1757, 
he  brought  his  bride,  Agnes  Brown  (or  Broun) , 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  Maybole.  Robert 
was  their  first  child,  born  25th  January, 
1759.  ”  My  father  was  of  the  North  of 

Scotland,”  writes  the  poet,  “  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  was  thrown  by  early  misfortunes 
on  the  world  at  large,  where  after  many  years’ 
wanderings  and  sojournings,  he  picked  up  a 
pretty  large  quantity  of  observation  and 
experience,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  most 
of  my  little  pretensions  to  wisdom.  I  have 
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met  with  few  who  understood  men,  their 
manners  and  their  ways,  equal  to  him  ;  but 
stubborn,  ungainly,  integrity,  and  headlong, 
ungovernable  irascibility,  are  disqualifying 
circumstances ;  consequently  I  was  born 
a  very  poor  man’s  son.  For  the  first  six 
or  seven  years  of  my  life,  my  father  was 
gardener  to  a  worthy  gentleman  of  small 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayr.  Had  he 
continued  in  that  station,  I  must  have 
marched  off  to  be  one  of  the  little  underlings 
about  a  farmhouse  ;  but  it  was  his  dearest 
wish  and  prayer  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
keep  his  children  under  his  own  eye  till  they 
could  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  so 
with  the  assistance  of  his  generous  master, 
my  father  ventured  a  small  farm  on  his 
estate.” 

“William  Burness,  the  poet’s  father,  was  a 
man  of  superior  ability,  of  sterling  honesty, 
and  of  deep  religious  feeling.  “  A  silent 
hero  and  poet,”  Carlyle  describes  him,  “  with¬ 
out  whom  the  son  had  never  been  a  speaking 
one.”  As  we  read  the  information  concern¬ 
ing  him  that  has  come  down  to  us,  he  certainly 
appears  to  have  been,  in  one  way,  as  gifted 
as  his  son,  but  his  deep  sense  of  duty  kept 
him  day  and  night  in  harness  to  pay  his 
debts  and  maintain  a  roof  over  his  family. 
Stern  and  unyielding  in  pursuing  whatever 
course  he  deemed  was  right,  he  had  the  same 
courage  which  made  the  Covenanters  take 
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to  the  hillsides,  and  stand  in  array  against 
the  bloody  Claverhouse  and  the  forces  of 
King  Charles,  the  Blackguard,  at  Bothwell 
Brig.  His  duty,  as  he  deemed  it,  next  to  his 
Maker,  was  to  his  family,  and  the  example 
he  set  was  never  forgotten  by  any  of  them. 
Nor  was  his  life  to  be  considered  a  failure, 
though  it  ended  in  poverty  and  debt  in  the 
early  months  of  1784.” — Peter  Ross,  LL.D. 

Mrs.  Begg  describes  her  father  as  “  a  thin, 
sinewy  figure,  about  five  feet  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  height,  somewhat  bent  with  toil ; 
his  haffet-locks  thin  and  bare,  with  a  dark 
swarthy  complexion.”  He  died  at  Lochlea, 
13th  February,  1784,  aged  63,  and  was  buried 
in  Alloway  kirkyard.  The  headstone  at  his 
grave  bears  the  following  inscription  by  hs 
son 


"  O  ye  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 

Draw  near  with  pious  reverence  and  attend  ; 
Here  lye  the  loving  husband’s  dear  remains, 

The  tender  father  and  the  generous  friend  ; 

The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe  ; 

The  dauntless  heart  that  feared  no  human  pride  ; 
The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe, 

‘  For  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side.’  ” 
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BURNESS,  MRS.  WILLIAM,  The  Poet’s  Mother. 

Born  17th  March,  1732 ;  died  14th 
January,  1820. 

“  The  mother  of  Burns  was  an  excellent 
example  of  the  prudent  cottage  matrons  of 
Scotland,  but  she  had  no  pretensions  to 
superior  intellect ;  and  as  regards  education, 
she  had  none,  except  what  was  derived  from 
oral  instruction,  in  tales  of  superstition,  with 
scraps  of  minstrelsy  and  proverbial  sayings. 
In  fact,  although  she  could  manage  to  read  a 
little  from  a  printed  book,  she  never  was  able 
to  write  her  own  name.  In  person  she  was 
of  a  neat  small  figure  ;  her  complexion  was 
clear,  with  expressive  dark  eyes,  and  her  hair 
of  a  pale  red  colour.  Her  father,  Gilbert 
Brown  of  Craigenton,  in  Garrick,  was  thrice 
married,  and  Agnes  was  the  eldest  child  by 
the  first  marriage.  Before  she  met  with 
William  Burness,  she  had  been  matrimonially 
engaged  to  a  farm  servant ;  but  at  the  mature 
age  of  twenty-six  she  had  the  firmness  to 
throw  up  the  match  in  consequence  of  a  moral 
lapse  on  his  part  such  as  a  pure-minded 
woman  could  not  forgive.  At  this  juncture 
she  happened  to  meet  William  Burness  at  a 
Maybole  fair,  and  he  was  smitten  with  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  after  a  short  acquaintance.  At 
the  end  of  a  year’s  courtship  he  took  her  home 
to  become  the  mother  of  Scotland’s  poet. 
She  died  in  the  house  of  her  son  Gilbert,  at 
Grant’s  Braes,  East  Lothian,  and  was  buried 
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in  the  churchyard  of  Bolton.” — Wm.  Scott 
Douglas. 


BURNETT,  MISS  ELIZABETH. 

Born  1765 ;  died  17th  June,  1790. 
Youngest  daughter  of  James  Burnett,  Lord 
Monboddo.  She  was  a  young  lady  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  grace,  and  her  pleasing  person¬ 
ality  delighted  everyone  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact.  Burns  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Lord  Monboddo’s  home  during  1786-87. 
Asked  by  Father  Geddes  if  he  admired  the 
young  lady,  he  replied,  “  I  admire  God 
Almighty  more  than  ever;  Miss  Burnet  is 
the  most  heavenly  of  all  His  works.”  She 
was  greatly  attached  to  her  father,  and  after 
her  mother’s  death  she  kept  home  for  him 
till  she  died.  In  addition  to  the  poet’s 
“  Elegy  on  the  late  Miss  Burnet  of  Mon¬ 
boddo,”  she  is  referred  to  in  the  “  Address  to 
Edinburgh  ”  as  the  “  Fair  Burnet.”  She 
was  stricken  with  consumption  and  died  at 
Braid  Farm,  near  Edinburgh,  in  her  twent3'- 
fifth  year. 

“  Thy  form  and  mind,  sweet  maid,  can  I  forget  ? 

In  richest  ore  the  brightest  jewel  set ! 

In  thee,  high  Heaven  above  was  truest  shewn. 

As  by  her  noblest  work  the  Godhead  best  is  known.” 
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BURNETT,  JAMES,  LORD  MONBODDO. 

Born  1714  ;  died  26th  May,  1799.  Born 
at  Monboddo,  Kincardineshire,  and  educated 
at  Aberdeen,  and  later  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  for  the  Bar. 
He  passed  as  Advocate  in  February,  1737, 
and  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session  in  1767. 
He  became  prominent  in  Masonic  circles, 
and  it  was  at  one  of  these  meetings  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  that  Burns  was  introduced  to  him. 
Before  the  latter  had  been  four  weeks  in  the 
City  he  writes  (27th  December)  that  he  had 
had  the  honour  to  be  entertained  more  than 
once  at  Monboddo’s  house.  Elizabeth  Bur¬ 
nett,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Mon¬ 
boddo,  is  the  subject  of  the  poet’s  beautiful 
elegy  “  On  the  death  of  the  late  Miss  Burnet.” 
Lord  Monboddo  was  the  author  of  two 
elaborate  works  :  "  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Language,”  6  vols.,  1773-92,  and  “  Ancient 
Metaphysics,”  6  vols.,  1779-99. 

BURNS,  AGNES,  Sister  of  the  Poet.  MRS. 
WILLIAM  GALT,  {q.v.) 

BURNS,  ANNABELLA,  Sister  of  the  Poet. 

Born  14th  of  November,  1764  ;  died  2nd 
of  March,  1832.  Unmarried.  Buried  in 
Bolton  churchyard. 

BURNS,  ELIZABETH  (or  Betty).  MRS.  JOHN 
BISHOP,  {q.v.) 
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BURNS,  ELIZABETH  RIDDEL,  Daughter  of  the 
Poet. 

Born  at  Dumfries,  21st  of  November, 
1792.  Died  in  September,  1795,  at  Mauch- 
line. 

BURNS,  FRANCIS  WALLACE,  Son  of  the  Poet. 

Born  at  Ellisland,  18th  of  August,  1789  ; 
died  9th  of  July,  1803. 

BURNS,  GILBERT. 

Born  in  the  “  Auld  Clay  Biggin’,”  28th 
September,  1760.  He  had  the  same  bringing 
up  in  early  life  as  his  illustrious  brother  ; 
received  the  same  amount  of  schooling,  and 
performed  almost  the  same  kind  of  hard 
manual  labour  on  the  farm.  On  the  21st 
June,  1791,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Brecken- 
ridge  of  Kilmarnock,  and  by  her  he  had  six 
sons  and  five  daughters.  Her  father  was 
connected  through  marriage  to  Sir  James 
Shaw,  at  one  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a 
connection  that  proved  of  valuable  service  to 
the  members  of  the  poet’s  family.  Without 
any  pretensions  to  genius,  Gilbert  Burns 
was  a  conscientious,  intelligent  and  shrewd 
man,  and  he  communicated  many  facts 
regarding  the  poet  and  his  family  history  to 
various  biographers.  He  continued  to  remain 
at  Mossgiel  down  to  1789.  At  this  time  he 
became  interested  in  the  farm  of  Dunning  in 
Nithsdale,  and  he  held  the  lease  of  this  place 
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up  to  1810.  He  had,  however,  in  the  mean¬ 
time  accepted  from  Lurd  Blantyre  the 
factorship  of  his  East  Lothian  Estates,  and 
he  left  the  farm  of  Dunning  in  the  charge  of 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Begg,  while  he 
established  himself  at  Grant’s  Braes. 

He  received  five  hundred  pounds  in  1820, 
from  the  Messrs.  Caddell  &  Davis,  publishers, 
for  assisting  with  and  practically  editing  an 
edition  of  his  brother’s  works.  He  died  at 
Grant’s  Braes  8th  April,  1827,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Bolton. 


BURNS,  ISOBEL.  MRS.  JOHN  BEGG.  {q.v.) 


BURNS,  JAMES  GLENCAIRN,  Son  of  the  Poet. 

Born  12th  of  August,  1794 ;  died  18th 
of  November,  1865.  Educated  at  Dumfries 
Grammar  School  and  Christ’s  Hospital,  Lon¬ 
don.  Was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  in  1811, 
and  rose  to  be  Major.  In  1855  was  brevetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 


BURNS,  JOHN,  Brother  of  the  Poet. 

Born  10th  July,  1769  ;  died  24th  July 
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BURNS,  MADEMOISELLE. 

The  subject  of  the  verse  beginning  “  Cease, 
ye  prudes,  your  envious  railing.” 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  frail 
beauty  resided  in  Edinburgh  during  the  period 
of  our  poet’s  first  sojourn  there.  Kay,  in  his 
Edinburgh  Portraits,  has  two  pictures  of  her  ; 
one  of  these  is  dated  1785,  and  the  other  is 
undated.  Her  real  name  was  Matthews ; 
and  she  represented  herself  as  being  a  native 
of  Durham,  in  which  her  father  had  been  a 
substantial  merchant.  Her  personal 
demeanour  and  superior  education  betokened 
an  acquaintance  with  the  better  class  of 
society  ;  and  she  accounted  for  her  degraded 
position  by  explaining  that  her  mother  died, 
and  her  father  contracted  a  second  marriage 
with  a  woman  who  rendered  her  life  so 
miserable  that  she  was  glad  to  escape  from 
control.  She  left  Edinburgh  about  the  end 
of  1787,  and  returned  in  1789. — W.  Scott 
Douglas. 


BURNS,  MAXWELL,  Posthumous  Son  of  the  Poet. 

Born  25th  of  July,  1796  ;  died  23rd  of 
November,  1799.  Named  after  Doctor  Max¬ 
well. 


BURNS,  MRS.  ROBERT.  JEAN  ARMOUR,  {q.v.) 
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BURNS,  ROBERT,  JUN. 

Born  at  Mauchline,  3rd  September,  1786  ; 
died  14th  May,  1857.  Buried  in  the  mauso¬ 
leum.  Educated  at  the  Grammar  School  in 
Dumfries  for  a  few  years,  after  which  he 
attended  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow.  In  1804  he  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  stamp  office  at  London,  from 
which  he  retired  on  a  pension  in  1833.  As  the 
head  of  the  family  he  was  familiarly  known 
among  his  friends  as  “  The  Laird.”  In  1808 
he  married  Miss  Anne  Sherwood,  who  died 
in  1835,  and  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum. 
The  only  issue  of  their  marriage  that  survived 
infancy  was  a  daughter,  Eliza  Burns,  born 
1812.  Robert  had  a  taste  at  one  time  for 
writing  verses,  and  was  the  author  of  a  few 
songs,  but  none  of  them  ever  became  popular. 


BURNS,  WILLIAM,  Brother  of  the  Poet. 

Born  30th  July,  1767  ;  died  24th  July, 
1790.  He  left  Dumfries  in  early  life,  and 
proceeded  to  London,  where  he  obtained 
work  as  a  saddler.  He  died  while  there  of  a 
malignant  fever,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s 
churchyard.  Quite  a  number  of  letters 
passed  between  him  and  his  illustrious  brother. 
These  are  generally  included  in  any  complete 
edition  of  Burns. 
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BURNS,  WILLIAM  NICOL,  Son  of  the  Poet. 

Born  at  Ellisland,  9th  of  April,  1791  ; 
died  21st  February,  1872. 

Went  to  the  West  Indies  as  a  midshipman 
in  1806.  Got  a  cadetship  in  1811.  Served 
more  than  thirty  years  in  the  7th  Madras 
Infantry.  Retired  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
1843.  Brevetted  Colonel  in  1855. 

BURNSIDE,  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM. 

Born  1751  ;  died  5th  January,  1806. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  William  Nicol,  dated 
Mauchline,  18th  June,  1787,  Burns  writes  : 
“  I  am  quite  charmed  with  the  Dumfries 
folks.  Mr.  Burnside,  the  clergyman,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  a  man  whom  I  shall  ever  gratefully 
remember.” 

BUSHBY,  JOHN. 

“  The  son  of  a  spirit  dealer  in  Dumfries, 
became  a  lawyer  and  afterwards  a  private 
banker  in  the  same  town.  Business  capacity 
and  a  good  marriage  enabled  him  to  purchase 
Tinwald  Downs.  He  is  severely  satirised 
in  several  of  the  Heron  Election  Ballads, 
more  particularly  “  John  Bushby’s  Lamenta¬ 
tions.”  Chambers  relates  that  Burns 
quarrelled  with  Bushby  over  a  hot  pudding, 
with  a  piece  of  which  he  burned  his  mouth 
at  the  latter’s  table ;  but  the  silly  story 
remains  unverified.  —  Centenary  Burns. 
Bums  wrote  an  “  Epitaph  on  John  Bushby 
of  Tinwald  Downs.” 
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BUSHBY,  MAITLAND,  Advocate. 

Son  of  John  Bushby  of  Tinwold  Downs. 
He  is  referred  to  as  “  Wigton’s  new  Sheriff  ” 
in  the  second  Heron  Election  Ballad,  and  is 
there  credited  with  having  “  the  heart,  but 
not  the  head  of  his  father.” 


BUSHBY,  WILLIAM,  Kempleton. 

Brother  of  John  Bushby,  of  Tinwold 
Downs.  Referred  to  in  the  second  Heron 
Election  Ballad  as  “  Kempleton’s  birkie,  a 
boy  no  sae  black  at  the  bane.”  “  He  had 
been  involved,”  says  Chambers,  “  in  the 
ruinous  affairs  of  Douglas,  Heron  &  Co.’s 
Bank  and  had  subsequently  gone  to  India, 
where  he  realised  a  fortune.” 
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“  CALF,  THE.”  REV.  JAMES  STEVENS,  (q.v.) 

CAMERON,  J. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Peter  Hill  (October 
1794),  Burns  makes  mention  in  compliment¬ 
ary  terms  of  Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Cameron. 
Ramsay  was  the  printer  of  the  “  Edinburgh 
Evening  Courant,”  and  Cameron,  a  brother 
of  the  Rev.  William  Cameron  of  Kirknewton, 
was  a  wholesale  stationer  and  a  paper  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Edinburgh.  These  two  gentle¬ 
men,  along  with  Mr.  Hill,  had  been  recently 
visiting  Burns  at  Dumfries. 

CAMPBELL,  H.,  Netherplace. 

Subject  of  the  three  Epigrams,  “  Epi¬ 
taph  on  a  Henpecked  Squire,”  “  Epigram  on 
the  same  occasion,”  and  “  Another.”  Nether¬ 
place  was  situated  between  Mossgiel  and 
Mauchline,  and  the  poet  frequently  passed  it 
while  residing  at  Mossgiel.  Campbell  or  his 
wife  must  have  given  him  serious  cause  to 
write  so  bitterly.  The  three  pieces  were 
published  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  the 
poems,  but  were  withdrawn  from  later 
editions. 
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CAMPBELL,  LORD  FREDERICK. 

Third  son  of  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Argyle, 
was  born  in  1729  ;  sat  for  the  Glasgow  Burghs 
from  1761  to  1780,  and  for  Argyleshire  from 
1780  to  1799.  Appointed  Lord  Clerk  Register 
for  Scotland  in  1768.  Died  8th  August,  1816. 
— Centenary  Burns. 

He  is  referred  to  in  “  The  Author’s  Earnest 
Cry  and  Prayer,”  along  with  Sir  Islay  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Succoth,  as  “True  Campbells,  Frederick 
and  Islay.” 


CAMPBELL,  SIR  ISLAY,  Suceoth. 

Born  23rd  August,  1734.  He  succeeded 
Henry  Erskine  as  Lord  Advocate  in  1784, 
and  as  Lord  Succoth  he  was  appointed  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  From 
1784  to  1789  he  represented  Glasgow  District 
of  Burghs.  He  is  referred  to  as  Lord  Advocate 
in  the  poem  entitled  “  Extempore  in  the 
Court  of  Sessions,”  and  with  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell  in  “  The  Author’s  Earnest  Cry 
and  Prayer”  as  “True  Campbells,  Frederick 
and  Islay." 


CAMPBELL,  MARY.  “  HIGHLAND  MARY.” 

According  to  popular  opinion,  she  was 
born  in  1763  at  Auchanmore,  near  Dunoon, 
and  was  the  eldest  of  the  family  of  six  children. 
Her  parents  were  Archibald  and  Agnes  Camp- 
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bell,  who  were  married  19th  June,  1762. 
Little  is  known  of  her  early  years,  but  while 
still  a  girl  she  appears  to  have  spent  some 
time  with  an  uncle,  the  Rev.  David  Campbell, 
of  Loch  Ranza,  in  Arran,  and  on  leaving  his 
home  became  a  servant  with  a  family  in 
Ayrshire.  Afterwards,  through  the  influence 
of  a  relative,  she  became  a  servant  at  Mont¬ 
gomery  Castle,  and  here  it  is  supposed  that 
she  first  became  acquainted  with  the  poet. 
Later  she  became  a  nurse-maid  in  the  family 
of  Gavin  Hamilton  at  Mauchline,  and  while 
here  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  him. 
About  this  time  Burns  had  quarrelled  with 
the  Armour  family,  and  the  story  goes  that 
his  affections  became  centred  on  Mary  Camp¬ 
bell.  He  is  said  to  have  offered  himself  in 
marriage  to  her,  and  to  have  been  accepted, 
although  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  the 
marriage  was  not  to  take  place  for  some  time. 
Meanwhile  Mary  gave  up  her  situation  and 
prepared  to  visit  her  parents  in  Campbeltown. 
Before  leaving  for  her  home,  the  lovers  had  a 
final  meeting,  and  as  tokens  of  fidelity  ex¬ 
changed  Bibles  with  each  other. 

Mary  passed  the  summer  and  autumn  in 
Campbeltown,  and  on  her  way  back  to  Ayr¬ 
shire  was  offered  and  accepted  a  situation 
in  the  family  of  Col.  M'lvor  in  Glasgow. 
Her  brother  Robert,  who  lived  in  Greenock 
with  a  ship  carpenter,  named  Peter  M'Pher- 
son,  a  relative  of  Mary’s  mother,  had  agreed 
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to  become  a  bound  apprentice  as  a  carpenter 
to  his  employer,  and  to  honour  the  occasion 
had  invited  his  family  to  a  social  party  which 
was  to  be  held  in  the  MacPherson  house. 
Mary  and  her  father  were  present  at  this 
social  gathering,  and  nothing  unusual  seems 
to  have  occurred  until  the  next  day,  when 
Robert  became  alarmingly  ill  and  was  found 
to  be  stricken  with  typhus  fever.  Mary 
nursed  him  zealously  until  he  was  convales¬ 
cent,  and  then  was  stricken  down  herself. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  she  suffered,  but 
her  illness  terminated  fatally  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1786,  and  her  remains  were  buried 
in  the  old  West  Kirk  burying  grounds  in  a 
plot  of  ground  which  Peter  MacPherson  had 
but  recently  purchased.  Her  grave  remained 
unmarked  as  far  as  her  name  was  concerned 
for  fifty-eight  years,  or  until  1842,  when  a 
number  of  admirers  of  the  poet  subscribed 
towards  the  erection  of  a  small  but  appro¬ 
priate  monument  to  mark  her  resting-place. 
In  person  Mary  is  said  to  have  been  about 
the  medium  height,  with  a  wealth  of  reddish 
hair.  Her  eyes  were  dark  blue,  and  her 
nature  inclined  to  be  vivacious  and  playful. 
Her  mother  used  to  speak  of  her  as  a  paragon 
of  gentleness,  amiability  and  sincerity.  In 
the  words  of  her  famous  admirer,  “  My  High¬ 
land  Lassie  was  a  warm-hearted  charming 
young  creature  as  ever  blessed  a  man  with 
generous  love.” 
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A  beautiful  life  size  statue  of  Highland 
Mary  erected  at  Dunoon,  was  unveiled  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1896. 

On  account  of  the  extension  of  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff,  Greenock,  this 
company  purchased  the  property  of  the  old 
West  Church,  and  the  remains  of  Mary  Camp¬ 
bell  were  reverently  removed  and  transferred 
on  the  13th  November,  1920,  to  the  Greenock 
Cemetery. 

Mary  Campbell  was  the  inspirer  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  lyrics  in  our  language, 
indeed  in  any  language.  “To  Mary  in 
Heaven,”  “  Highland  Mary,”  “  Highland 
Lassie,”  and  “  Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my 
Mary  ?  ”  are  lyrics  that  will  endure  for  all 
time.  And  as  Mr  Colin  Rae  Brown  has 
said  :  “  While  the  universal  fame  of  Burns 
lives  enrolled  upon  the  annals  of  everlasting 
memory,  Highland  Mary  can  never  die — 
can  never  be  forgotten.  Side  by  side  with 
that  of  Scotland’s  Ploughman  Poet,  her  name 
will  stand  emblazoned  upon  the  time-stained 
scroll  of  immortality.  And  why  not  ?  Had 
there  been  no  Highland  Mary,  would  not  the 
grand  heart  utterings,  the  sweet  soul-moving 
sentiments,  which  she  alone  inspired,  have 
remained  unwritten  ?  Should  we  ever  have 
read  that  perhaps  most  beautiful  of  odes 
addressed  to  “  Highland  Mary  ?  ” — have  ever 
been  moved  to  tears  by  those  nobly  passion¬ 
ate  lines,  “  To  Mary  in  Heaven  ?  ”  which 
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fall  upon  you  like  the  wailing  of  the  saddened 
soul  from  which  they  were  wrung.  Love  is 
the  grand-parent  of  Genius.  Love  begets 
inspiration  ;  inspiration  begets  Genius.  We 
can  never  begrudge,  then,  the  honour,  the 
fame,  and  the  immortality  which  belongs  by 
right  to  those  by  whom  the  great  are  inspired.” 

CAMPBELL,  WILLIAM,  Alloway. 

The  poet’s  first  schoolmaster.  “  The  first 
teacher  who  is  usually  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Burns  is  John  Murdoch ;  but 
Campbell  of  Alloway  had  the  boy  previously 
for  six  months.  His  school  was  a  private 
one,  as  was  the  habit  in  those  days,  and 
Campbell  was  responsible  to  nobody  for 
anything  he  did,  or  neglected  to  do.  When 
therefore,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
workhouse  at  Ayr,  he  simply  shut  the  door 
of  his  school  and  left  the  children  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.” — Rev.  Dr.  L.  M.  Watt. 

CANDLISH,  JAMES. 

One  of  the  poet’s  early  friends.  As  boys 
they  attended  the  parish  school  at  Dalrymple, 
and  afterwards,  for  a  short  period,  the  Ayr 
Grammar  School.  In  a  letter  from  EUisland 
(not  dated  but  supposed  to  be  March,  1791), 
Burns  refers  to  Candlish  as  “  the  earliest 
friend,  except  my  only  brother,  that  I  have 
on  earth,  and  one  of  the  worthiest  fellows 
that  ever  man  called  by  the  name  of  a  friend. 
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“  He  became  a  private  teacher  first  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  then  in  Glasgow.  Afterwards  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Scottish  Capital 
as  a  lecturer  on  Medicine.  He  married  Miss 
Jean  Smith,  one  of  the  young  ladies  celebrated 
by  Burns  in  “  The  Belles  of  Mauchline.” 
He  died  rather  suddenly  in  1806,  leaving  a 
family  of  six,  the  youngest  of  whom  became 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  S.  Candlish,  prominent 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Free  Church  Movement. 
Mrs.  Candlish  survived  her  husband  till  1854. 

CARDONNEL,  ADAM  DE. 

An  enthusiastic  lover  of  Antiquities  and 
Numismatics,  and  the  author  of  “  Numis- 
mata  Scotise,”  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1786.  He  became  a  friend  of  Captain  Grose, 
whom  he  assisted  in  his  investigations  while 
in  Scotland.  Later  he  left  Edinburgh  and 
went  to  reside  in  England.  He  died  at  Bath 
in  1820.  The  verses  by  Burns  to  Captain 
Grose  were  addressed  to  the  care  of  de  Car- 
donnel,  the  poet  at  the  time  not  being  sure  of 
the  Captain’s  whereabouts. 

CARFRAE,  REV.  DR.  PATRICK,  Morham. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  1789,  the  doctor 
addressed  a  letter  to  Burns  asking  his  advice 
on  the  propriety  of  publishing  a  volume  of 
the  poems  of  the  late  James  Mylne.  {q.v.) 
The  poems  were  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1790.  According  to  Dr.  William  Wallace, 
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"  Patrick  Carfrae  was  Minister  of  Morham 
(in  which  Mrs.  Dunlop  lived)  from  1766  till 
I795>  when  he  was  translated  to  Dunbar  ; 
received  the  degree  D.D.,  1795  ;  retired  1820  ; 
died  1822.  In  consequence  of  his  habit  of 
preaching  from  MS.,  he  was  nicknamed 
“  Paper  Pate.” 

CARMICHAEL,  MISS  REBEKAH. 

A  young  poetess  who  resided  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  while  Burns  was  there  in  1787.  A  small 
volume  of  her  writings  was  published  in  1790, 
"  printed  for  the  author,  and  sold  by  Peter 
Hill.”  The  edition  consisted  of  five  hundred 
copies,  and  the  name  of  “  Mr.  Robert  Burns,” 
appears  in  the  list  of  subscribers  for  two 
copies.  Burns  presented  her  with  a  copy  of 
“  Fergusson’s  Poems,”  in  which  he  inscribed, 
“  This  copy  of  Fergusson’s  Poems  is  presented, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem,  friendship,  and  regard 
to  Miss  Carmichael,  poetess,  by  Robert 
Burns,  Edinburgh,  19th  March,  1787.” 

She  became  Mrs.  Hay,  but  her  lot  in  life 
seems  to  have  been  unfortunate,  as  in  1806 
she  was  compelled  to  ask  for  assistance  from 
friends  as  she  “  was  weak  and  ill.” 

CAUVIN,  LOUIS. 

Born  1754;  died  19th  December,  1825. 
A  native  of  Edinburgh.  Educated  at  the 
High  School,  and  later  at  the  University  of 
Paris.  He  then  became  a  teacher  of  the 
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French  language  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1817 
was  able  to  retire  from  business  with  ample 
means  for  his  future  needs.  He  was  the 
founder  by  endowment  of  Cauvin’s  Hospital, 
Edinburgh,  which  was  opened  in  1833,  eight 
years  after  his  death.  “  He  was  particularly 
choice  in  his  dress,”  says  James  Marshall, 
“  he  was  very  hospitable,  and  a  quick  dis- 
cerner  of  character.  He  was  initiated  in  the 
C.  K.  Lodge  (F.  &  A.M.),  2nd  December, 
1778.  Burns  there  formed  his  acquaintance, 
and  on  expressing  his  desire  to  learn  the 
French  language,  of  which  he  had  previously 
acquired  merely  a  smattering  by  a  fortnight’s 
tuition  from  John  Murdoch,  Cauvin  agreed 
to  receive  him  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening 
thrice  a  week,  and  this  continued  regularly 
for  three  months,  while  Burns  remained  in 
Edinburgh,  the  master  in  the  end  expressing 
his  conviction  that  no  ordinary  pupil  could 
have  made  equal  advancement  in  three  years.” 


CHALMERS,  JAMES. 

Whom  Burns  met  while  on  his  Highland 
Tour,  and  whom  he  describes  as  “  printer,  a 
facetious  fellow,”  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  William 
Wallace  as  "  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
‘  Aberdeen  Journal.’  He  had  passed  through 
Marischal  College,  studied  printing  at  London 
and  Cambridge,  and  on  his  father’s  death  in 
1764  took  up  the  position  of  editor  as  well  as 
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printer  of  the  '  Aberdeen  Journal.’  This 
he  held  for  forty-six  years.” 

Chalmers  was  bom  in  1742,  and  died  in 
1810. 

CHALMERS,  MISS  MARGARET.  MRS.  LEWIS 
HAY.  (q.v.) 

CHALMERS,  WILLIAM. 

A  well-known  writer  and  notary  public 
in  Ayr.  On  24th  July,  1786,  he  drew  up  the 
notarial  intimation  of  the  poet’s  assignation 
in  favour  of  his  brother  Gilbert.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  Burns,  and  one  time  being 
very  deeply  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  he 
requested  the  poet  to  address  his  beloved  one. 
on  his  behalf,  the  result  being  the  humorous 
poem  entitled  “To  Willie  Chalmers’  Sweet¬ 
heart.”  On  the  20th  November,  1786,  under 
a  mock  mandate,  Chalmers  was  called  upon 
by  Burns  to  superintend  the  public  burning  of 
a  certain  wicked  song  or  ballad  which  had 
been  left  in  his  possession  when  the  poet  was 
leaving  for  Edinburgh.  Burns  also  sent  him 
from  Edinburgh  copies  of  the  “  Address  to 
Edinburgh,”  and  a  few  other  pieces. 


CHARTERIS,  FRANCIS. 

“  I  went  to  a  Mason  lodge  yesternight, 
where  the  most  worshipful  Grand  Master 
Charteris  and  all  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland 
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visited.  The  meeting  was  most  numerous  and 
elegant ;  all  the  different  Lodges  about  town 
were  present  in  all  their  pomp.  The  Grand 
Master,  who  presided  with  great  solemnity 
and  honour  to  himself  as  a  Gentleman  and 
Mason,  among  other  general  toasts,  gave 
‘  Caledonia  and  Caledonia’s  Bard,  Brother 
B — ,’  which  rang  through  the  whole  Assembly 
with  multiplied  honours  and  repeated  acclam¬ 
ations.  As  I  had  no  idea  such  a  thing  would 
happen,  I  was  downright  thunderstruck,  and, 
trembling  in  every  nerve,  made  the  best  return 
in  my  power.” — Burns  to  John  Ballantyne. 

Francis  Charteris  was  born  in  1748,  and 
died  1806.  According  to  Dr.  Wallace,  “  he 
was  the  thirty-sixth  Grand  Master  Mason 
of  Scotland  (1786-7).  He  belonged  to  the 
Lodge  Haddington  St.  John,  and  was  also  an 
affiliated  member  of  Canongate  Kilwinning. 
On  the  succession  of  his  father  to  the  Earldom 
of  Wemyss  (1787),  he  became  Lord  Elcho. 
But  he  did  not  live  to  become  Earl  Wemyss  ; 
he  predeceased  his  father  by  ten  months. 
His  name  appears  (for  four  copies)  in  the  list 
of  subscribers  to  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  the 
poems.” 

“  CHLORIS.”  MRS.  WHELPDALE.  ( q.v .) 

CHRISTISON,  PROF.  ALEXANDER. 

Born  1753 ;  died  1820.  One  of  the 
teachers  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  and 
a  warm  friend  of  the  poet.  He  taught  school 
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in  Berwickshire  in  his  early  days.  In  1806 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Humanity  in 
the  Edinburgh  University,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  “  a  most  conscientious  professor.” 
It  was  at  a  breakfast  party  given  in  his  house 
that  Burns,  who  was  present,  after  listening 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Rev.  William  Robb  on 
“  Gray’s  Elegy,”  assailed  the  rev.  gentleman 
with  the  remark,  “  Sir,  I  now  perceive  a  man 
may  be  an  excellent  judge  of  poetry  by  square 
and  rule,  and  after  all  be  a  d - blockhead.” 

“  CLACKLEITH.”  JAMES  JOHNSON,  {q.v.) 

CLARINDA.  MRS  AGNES  M‘LEHOSE.  (q.v.) 

CLARK,  JOHN,  Locherwoods. 

A  friend  of  Burns.  He  supplied  the  gig, 
or  spring  cart  in  which  the  dying  poet  returned 
from  Brow  to  Dumfries  on  the  18th  of  July. 

CLARK,  SAMUEL,  Writer,  Dumfries. 

Born  1769 ;  died  19th  August,  1814. 
Two  letters  from  Burns  to  this  gentleman  are 
on  record,  asking  for  his  intercession  with 
certain  parties  in  case  his  loyalty  is  misunder¬ 
stood  or  questioned  as  the  result  of  a  toast  he 
had  proposed  the  previous  evening.  “  May 
our  success  in  the  present  war  be  equal  to 
the  justice  of  our  cause.”  Clark  is  credited 
with  having  been  a  man  of  considerable  social 
and  professional  position  in  Dumfries.  On 
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his  tombstone  in  St.  Michael’s  churchyard  he 
is  described  as  “  Samuel  Clark,  Junior, 
conjunct  Commissary  clerk  and  clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Dumfries.” 

CLARK,  WILLIAM. 

A  ploughman  for  Burns  at  Ellisland  during 
the  winter  1789-90. 

“  He  was  living  in  1838,”  says  Robert 
Chambers,  “  on  the  farm  of  Enrick,  near 
Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  and  gave  an  intelligent 
and  pleasing  account  of  the  Burns  family 
while  he  was  with  them.  He  said  ‘  Burns 
was  a  kind  and  indulgent  master  and  spoke 
familiarly  to  his  servants,  and  he  considered 
him  as  good  a  manager  of  land  as  the  gener¬ 
ality  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
If  any  extra  work  had  to  be  done,  the  men 
sometimes  got  a  dram,  but  he  had  lived  with 
masters  who  were  more  flush  in  that  way  to 
their  servants.  Mrs.  Burns  was  a  good  and 
prudent  housewife,  kept  everything  in  neat 
and  tidy  order,  and  was  well  liked  by  the 
servants,  for  whom  she  provided  an  abundance 
of  wholesome  food.  At  parting,  Burns  gave 
Clark  a  certificate  of  character,  and  besides 
paying  him  his  wages,  gave  him  a  shilling 
for  a  fairing.’  ” 

CLARKE,  JAMES. 

An  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Burns.  He 
acted  for  some  years  as  schoolmaster  at 
Moffat,  and  later  was  stationed  at  Forfar. 
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In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend,  Alexander 
Cunningham,  nth  June,  1791,  Burns  appeals 
for  his  assistance  on  behalf  of  his  friend 
Clarke,  whom  he  regards  as  suffering  from 
some  kind  of  scholastic  persecution.  There 
is  also  a  letter  on  record  on  the  same  subject, 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  William  Moodie, 
Edinburgh.  Three  letters  are  on  record 
from  the  poet  to  Clarke ;  the  last  one,  dated 
Dumfries,  26th  June,  1796,  thanks  him  for 
the  return  of  a  part  of  some  money  loaned  by 
the  poet,  and  requesting  a  further  remittance 
if  he  can  do  it  without  inconvenience.  “  Alas, 
Clarke,”  wrote  Burns,  “  I  begin  to  fear  the 
worst.  As  to  my  individual  self,  I  am 
tranquil,  and  would  despise  myself  if  I  were 
not ;  but  Burns’s  poor  widow,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  his  dear  little  ones — helpless  orphans 
— there  I  am  as  weak  as  a  woman’s  tear.” 

Clarke  died  6th  September,  1825. 

CLARKE,  STEPHEN, 

Teacher  of  Music,  and  Organist  of  the 
Episcopal  Chapel  in  the  Cowgate,  Edinburgh. 

He  was  employed  by  Johnson  in  arranging 
the  Airs  for  the  “  Scots  Musical  Museum,” 
and  while  thus  engaged  became  acquainted 
with  Burns.  He  figures  frequently  in  the 
Thomson  correspondence.  At  one  time  he 
was  Musical  Instructor  at  Drumlanrig  and 
afterwards  at  Dalswinton. 

Miss  Phillis  M'Murdo  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
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and  Burns  is  said  to  have  embodied  Clarke’s 
tender  feeling  towards  her  in  “  Phillis  the 
Fair.”  The  young  lady,  however,  became 
Mrs.  Norman  Lockhart,  of  Carnwath  {q.v.). 
Clarke  died  at  Edinburgh,  6th  August,  1797 . 

CLEGHORN,  ROBERT. 

Farmer,  Saughton  Mills,  near  Edinburgh. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  members 
of  the  Crochallan  Fencibles,  and  first  met  the 
poet  at  one  of  the  Corps  meetings  in  1787. 
The  two  men  became  greatly  attached  to 
each  other,  and  Burns  afterwards  passed 
many  a  happy  evening  with  the  farmer  and 
his  good  wife  at  Saughton  Mills.  Cleghorn 
was  a  fine  singer  as  well  as  a  competent 
musician,  and  on  several  occasions  Burns 
relied  on  his  judgment  in  regard  to  the  airs 
for  some  of  his  songs.  He  was  also  a  good 
farmer,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  advises 
the  poet  that  “  Any  skill  I  have  in  country 
business  you  may  truly  command.  Situa¬ 
tion,  soil,  customs  of  countries,  may  vary 
from  each  other,  but  Farmer  Attention  is  a 
good  farmer  in  every  place.”  Nine  letters 
are  on  record  from  the  poet  to  Cleghorn.  In 
August,  1795,  Cleghorn,  accompanied  by  his 
brother-in-law,  paid  a  visit  to  Burns  and  his 
family  at  Dumfries.  They  were  loyally  re¬ 
ceived,  and  before  they  left  for  home  were 
introduced  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  John  Syme, 
William  Lorimer,  and  others.  There  is  no 
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record  of  the  date  of  either  the  birth  or  the 
death  of  Cleghorn,  although  he  survived  the 
poet  a  few  years.  He  contributed  liberally 
to  the  subscription  that  was  raised  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Burns  and  her  family. 

“CLOCKIE  BROWN.”  JOHN  BROWN  (q.v.). 

CLUNIE,  REV.  JOHN. 

When  sending  his  new  version  of  “  Ca’ 
the  Yowes  to  the  Knowes,”  to  Thomson, 
Burns  wrote  :  “  About  seven  years  ago,  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  a  worthy  little 
fellow,  a  Mr.  Clunie,  who  sang  it  charmingly, 
and  at  my  request  Mr.  Clark  took  it  down 
from  his  singing.” 

Mr.  Clunie  was  minister  of  Ewes  in  Dum¬ 
friesshire.  He  was  the  author  of  “I  Loe  Na 
a  Laddie  but  Ane.”  He  died,  13th  April, 
1819. 

COCKBURN,  MRS.  ALISON. 

To  whom  Scottish  song  literature  is 
indebted  for  a  fine  version  of  “  The  Flowers 
of  the  Forest,”  was  born  in  1712,  daughter  of 
Robert  Rutherford  of  Ferny  lee  in  Selkirk¬ 
shire.  In  1731  she  married  Patrick  Cock- 
burn,  an  Edinburgh  advocate,  whom  she 
survived  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  She  was 
a  well-educated  woman  and  possessed  a  fine 
literary  taste,  and  nearly  all  the  celebrated 
men  and  women  of  her  time  were  frequent 
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visitors  to  her  home  Burns  was  introduced 
to  her  in  1786,  and  of  him  she  writes  :  “  The 
town  is  at  present  (December,  1786)  agog 
with  the  ploughman  poet,  who  receives 
adulation  with  native  dignity,  and  is  the  very 
figure  of  his  profession,  strong  and  coarse, 
but  has  a  most  enthusiastic  heart  of  love. 
He  has  seen  Duchess  Gordon  and  all  the  gay 
world  ;  his  favourite  for  looks  and  manners 
is  Bess  Burnet — no  bad  judge  indeed.” 

Mrs.  Cockburn  died  1795. 

“  COMMON-SENSE.” 

A  term  used  by  Burns  as  embodying  the 
principles  of  the  New  Light  Party.  It  is 
also  used  by  him  in  “  The  Holy  Fair,”  and  is 
supposed  in  this  case  to  refer  to  Dr.  John 
Mackenzie,  {q.v.) 

CONSTABLE,  LADY  WINIFRED  MAXWELL. 

“  Was  the  sole-surviving  child  of  William 
Lord  Maxwell,  son  of  William,  fifth  Earl  of 
Nithsdale,  who  was  sentenced  to  decapitation 
on  Tower  Hill,  24th  February,  1716,  for  his 
share  in  the  Fifteen,  but  escaped  the  night 
before  the  execution.  She  married  William 
Haggerston,  Constable  of  Everinghame,  and 
began  rebuilding  the  old  family  mansion, 
Terreagles,  or  Terregles,  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
in  1789.” — “  Centenary  Burns.” 

Lady  Constable  was  born  in  1735,  and  died 
13th  July,  1801.  See  the  poem  "Nithsdale’s 
Welcome  Hame.” 
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CORBET,  WILLIAM. 

Supervisor-General  of  Excise,  Dumfries. 
Principally  through  the  influence  of  Mrs 
Dunlop,  Burns  was  advanced  to  a  Port 
Division  within  a  year  after  his  arrival  in 
Dumfries,  and  it  was  expected  that  in  time 
he  would  succeed  in  his  ambition  to  become 
a  Supervisor.  Two  letters  are  on  record 
from  Burns  to  Corbet,  and  the  latter  is  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  in  the  Burns-Dunlop 
correspondence. 

CRAIG,  AGNES.  The  maiden  name  of  Clarinda. 

See  M‘LEHOSE,  MRS.  AGNES. 

CRAIG,  REV.  JOHN. 

Minister  at  one  time  of  the  parish  which 
included  the  hamlet  of  Brow,  where  Burns 
went  to  try  the  effect  of  sea  bathing.  His 
daughter  Agnes  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Duncan,  her  father’s  successor,  and 
who  afterwards  attained  high  honour  for  his 
literary  and  scientific  work.  The  story  is 
told  of  how  the  poet,  after  partaking  of  tea 
with  the  ladies  one  afternoon,  prolonged  his 
visit  for  a  few  hours.  “In  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  declining  summer  sun  happened 
to  shine  in  strongly  through  the  window,  and 
Miss  Craig,  to  shield  him  from  supposed 
annoyance  hastily  rose  to  pull  down  the  blind  ; 
but  the  dying  poet  prevented  her,  saying, 
“  Let  the  sun  shine  in  upon  us,  my  dear  young 
lady,  he  has  not  now  long  to  shine  for  me.’’ 
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CRAIK,  MISS  HELENA. 

A  young  lady  whom  Burns  had  met  while 
visiting  her  family  at  Abriegland  in  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  He  had  pro¬ 
mised  the  lady  that  he  would  visit  her  again 
soon,  but  in  August,  1790,  he  wrote  regretting 
his  inability  to  do  himself  that  pleasure  for 
some  time.  He  enclosed  in  his  letter  “  two 
of  my  late  pieces  as  some  kind  of  return  for 
the  pleasure  I  have  received  in  perusing  a 
certain  MS.  volume  of  poems  in  the  possession 
of  Captain  Riddell.”  Burns  was  introduced 
to  the  Craik  family  through  his  friend  Gavin 
Hamilton,  who  was  a  connection  of  the  family. 


CRANSTOUN,  MISS  HELEN  D’ARCY. 

Born  1765.  Became  the  second  wife  of 
the  celebrated  Professor  Dugald  Stewart 
(. q.v .).  She  possessed  considerable  poetic 
ability,  and  one  of  her  songs,  "The  Tears  I 
shed,”  was  for  many  years  very  popular. 
Burns  sent  the  song  to  Johnson  for  insertion 
in  the  "  Museum  ”  after  adding  a  verse  to  it. 
“  This  song  of  genius,”  he  wrote,  "  was 
composed  by  a  Miss  Cranstoun.  It  wanted 
four  lines  to  make  all  the  stanzas  suit  the 
music,  which  I  added,  and  are  the  first  four 
of  the  last  stanza.”  Mrs.  Stewart  died  28th 
28th  July,  1838. 
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CRAWFORD,  THOMAS. 

Bom  1741  ;  died  1791.  He  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Cartsburn  in  1783.  He  enter¬ 
tained  a  high  respect  for  Burns,  and  on  March 
16,  1788,  addressed  him  a  cordial  invitation 
to  call  and  dine  with  him.  “  I  hazard 
inviting  you,”  he  wrote,  “  to  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  an  agreeable  rural  retirement,  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  a  town  where  there 
are  many  of  your  admirers  (but  indeed  it  is 
not  distinguished  by  that  from  any  town  in 
Great  Britain)  ;  a  library,  I  hope,  not  ill- 
chosen  ;  a  cellar  not  ill-stored ;  a  hearty 
cock  of  a  landlord,  whom  his  perhaps  too 
partial  friends  regard  as  destitute  neither  of 
taste  or  letters.  He  has  reached  his  eighth 
lustre  untrammelled  by  the  matrimonial 
chain  ;  and  having  neither  wife  nor  ostensible 
child  to  disturb  his  tranquillity  or  drive  his 
affection,  he  can  offer  you  a  whole  heart.” 
Crawford  is  said  to  have  travelled  extensively 
and  to  have  been  a  very  accomplished  gentle¬ 
man. 

CREECH,  WILLIAM. 

Son  of  the  Minister  of  Newbattle,  in 
Midlothian.  Born  21st  April,  1745.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Dalkeith  and  Edinburgh.  Became 
one  of  the  Bailies  of  Edinburgh  in  1788,  and 
served  as  Lord  Provost  from  1811  to  1813. 
Conducted  for  many  years  an  extensive 
publishing  and  printing  business,  making  his 
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shop  in  Edinburgh  the  centre  of  Scottish 
Literary  gossip.  He  was  the  original  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  works  of  Beattie,  Campbell, 
Mackenzie,  Stewart,  Adam  and  others,  and 
from  his  establishment  in  1787  came  the 
first  Edinburgh  edition  of  the  Poems  of 
Burns.  Mr.  Creech  died  14th  January,  1815. 
See  the  poet’s  “  Lament  for  the  Absence  of 
William  Creech,  publisher.” 


CRIRIE,  JAMES. 

Born  1752  ;  died  1835.  Was  Rector  of 
the  High  School  at  Leith  in  1788.  In  1795 
he  was  appointed  Master  in  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh,  succeeding  William  Cruickshank. 
Later  he  became  minister  in  the  parish  of 
Dalton,  Dumfriesshire.  He  was  well-known 
to  Burns  as  the  author  of  the  poem,  “  Ad¬ 
dress  to  Loch  Lomond,”  and  was  referred  to 
as  “  a  Poet  of  Nature’s  Making.”  Cririe 
was  also  the  author  of  “  Scottish  Scenery,  or 
Sketches  in  Verse,”  published  in  London, 
1803. 

CROMEK,  ROBERT  HARTLEY. 

A  native  of  Hull,  England,  born  1770. 
He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  but 
gradually  acquired  a  preference  for  literary 
pursuits.  At  an  early  age  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  took  up  the  study  of 
Engraving.  In  1808  he  visited  Scotland  for 
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the  express  purpose  of  collecting  information 
about  Burns.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  “  Reliques  of  Robert  Burns.”  This  was 
followed  in  1810  by  “  Select  Scottish  Songs, 
Ancient  and  Modern.”  About  this  time  he 
met  Allan  Cunningham  (q.v.),  who  furnished 
him  with  a  quantity  of  fictitious  song  lore 
which  he  published  in  his  “  Remains  of 
Nithsdale  and  Galloway  song.”  Mr.  Cromek 
died  14th  March,  1812. 


CRUICKSHANK,  MISS  JANE.  MRS.  JAMES 
HENDERSON,  (q.v.) 

CRUICKSHANK,  WILLIAM. 

Was  a  teacher  in  the  Canongate  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  and  later  was  appointed 
to  a  classical  mastership  in  the  Edinburgh 
High  School.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  “  irreproachable  character,  amiable,  and 
gentle  to  a  degree.” 

“  His  faults  they  a’  in  Latin  lay 
In  English  nane  e’er  kent  them.’'' 

He  was  an  active  member  of  St.  Luke's 
Masonic  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  possible 
he  and  the  poet  were  introduced  to  each  other 
at  one  of  the  meetings  there.  They  became 
warm  friends,  and  Burns  resided  at  Cruick- 
shank’s  house  for  some  time  while  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Miss  Jenny  Cruickshank,  the  only 
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daughter,  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  poet, 
and  she  inspired  the  two  beautiful  lyrics, 
“  A  Rose-bud  by  my  early  walk,”  and 
"  Beautiful  rose-bud  young  and  gay.” 
Cruickshank  died,  8th  March,  1793. 


CUMMING,  MRS.  ROBERT. 

Previous  to  her  marriage  she  was  Miss 
Lesley  Baillie  of  Mayfield  in  Ayrshire.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  Robert  Cumming  of  Logie 
in  June,  1799.  She  was  the  inspirer  of  the 
two  songs,  “  Saw  ye  Bonie  Lesley,”  and 
“  Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  Hill.”  She  died, 
13th  July,  1843. 

“  As  for  the  rest  of  my  fancies  and 
reveries,”  Burns  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
Alexander  Cunningham,  “  how  I  lately  met 
with  Miss  Lesley  Bailie,  the  most  beautiful, 
elegant  woman  in  the  world — how  I  accom¬ 
panied  her  and  her  father’s  family  fifteen 
miles  on  their  journey  out  of  pure  devotion 
to  admire  the  loveliness  of  the  works  of  God, 
in  such  an  unequalled  display  of  them  ;  how 
in  galloping  home  at  night  I  made  a  ballad 
on  her.  Behold  all  these  things  are  written 
in  the  chronicles  of  my  imagination,  and  shall 
be  read  by  thee,  my  dear  friend,  and  by  thy 
beloved  spouse,  my  other  dear  friend,  at  a 
more  convenient  season.” 
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CUNNINGHAM  ALEXANDER.  “  GOD-LIKE 
FRIEND,  MY.”  [q.v.). 

Burns  was  introduced  to  this  gentleman 
while  in  Edinburgh  during  the  winter  of 
1786-7,  and  the  two  men  found  a  friendship 
at  the  time  that  continued  through  life.  In 
the  poet’s  correspondence  fourteen  letters 
are  recorded  addressed  to  Alexander  Cunning¬ 
ham,  the  last  one  being  dated  from  Brow, 
7th  July,  1796.  Cunningham,  a  nephew  of 
Dr.  William  Robertson,  the  Historian,  was  a 
well-known  lawyer  practising  in  Edinburgh. 
He  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  St. 
David’s  Lodge  F.  &  A.M.,  and  one  of  the 
Crochallan  Fencibles.  At  one  period  of  his 
life  he  had  anticipated  being  married  to  Miss 
Anna  Stewart,  daughter  of  John  Stewart  of 
East  Craigs,  but  after  paying  his  addresses  for 
some  months  to  the  young  lady,  she  jilted 
him  and  married  Dr.  Forrest  Dewar,  who 
later  became  one  of  the  Bailies  of  Edinburgh. 
Cunningham’s  love  affairs  form  the  subject 
of  a  number  of  the  poet’s  compositions, 
notably  “  To  Alexander  Cunningham,  writer,” 
“  Song,  Anna  thy  Charms,”  ‘‘She’s  Fair  and 
Fause,”  and  “  Had  I  a  Cave.”  Cunningham 
was  married,  10th  April,  1792,  to  Miss  Agnes 
Moir,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Moir,  who  at  one  time  officiated  as  Minister 
at  Auchtertoul.  Later  in  life  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  a  goldsmith.  After  the 
poet’s  death  he  was  very  active,  along  with 
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John  Syme  (q.v.)  and  Dr.  William  Maxwell 
(q.v.),  in  raising  a  subscription  for  the  stricken 
family.  He  also  advocated  the  publishing 
at  once  of  a  collected  edition  of  the  poet’s 
works. 

Cunningham  died  27th  January,  1812. 

CUNNINGHAM,  ALLAN. 

Bom  at  Blackwood,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
7th  December,  1784.  From  his  father,  whom 
he  describes  as  possessing  “  a  warm  heart, 
lively  fancy,  benevolent  humour,  and  pleasant, 
happy  wit,”  he  inherited  a  taste  for  legendary 
and  traditional  lore,  which  early  began  to 
show  itself  in  many  excellent  imitations  of  the 
old  ballads  which  he  composed.  When  he 
was  seven  years  of  age  he  listened  to  Burns 
one  day  reading  aloud  to  the  inmates  of  his 
home  the  immortal  “  Tam  o’  Shanter,”  and 
the  estimation  which  he  then  formed  of  the 
genius  of  Burns  became  greater  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  and  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  world 
his  very  fine  edition  of  the  poet’s  works,  in 
eight  volumes,  of  which  no  less  than  5000 
copies  were  disposed  of  in  a  few  days  after 
its  publication.  Allan  was  sent  in  his  eleventh 
year  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  stone  mason,  and 
devoted  whatever  time  he  could  spare  during 
his  apprenticeship  to  reading  and  mental 
improvement.  He  composed,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  ballads  and  songs  in  Cromek’s 
“  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  song,” 
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a  fraud  which  was  only  discovered  after  the 
work  had  been  published  in  1810.  In  the 
same  year  he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he 
engaged  himself  as  foreman  to  Francis  Chan- 
trey,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  in  whose  employ¬ 
ment  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  1813 
he  published  “  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Rural 
Language  of  Scotland,”  which  was  followed 
some  years  later  by  “  Marmaduke  Maxwell,” 
a  poem  of  much  dramatic  interest.  Among 
his  other  works  of  special  note  are  “  The 
Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modern,” 
“  Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,”  “  The  lives  of  the 
most  Eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors 
and  Architects,”  in  six  volumes. 

Cunningham  was  married  in  June,  1811, 
to  Miss  Jane  Walker  of  Preston  Hill,  near 
Dumfries,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  He  died  after  a  brief  illness  at 
London,  29th  October,  1842,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 

CUNNINGHAM,  LADY  ELIZABETH. 

Who  died,  4th  August,  1814,  was  sister 
to  James,  Earl  of  Glencairn,  and  it  was  to 
this  lady  that  Burns,  when  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  “  Lament,”  wrote :  “If  among  my 
children  I  shall  have  a  son  that  has  a  heart, 
he  shall  hand  it  down  to  his  child  as  a  family 
honour  and  a  family  debt,  that  my  dearest 
existence  I  owe  to  the  noble  house  of  Glen¬ 
cairn  !  ” 
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CUNNINGHAME,  WILLIAM,  Enterkin  and  Ann- 
bank. 

His  name  is  associated  with  “  The  Fete 
Champetre.”  W.  Scott  Douglas,  writing  of 
this  ballad,  says :  "  The  incident  thus  cele¬ 
brated  occurred  during  the  summer  or  autumn 
of  1788  ;  but  Gilbert  Burns,  in  his  account  of 
the  transaction,  does  not  say  how  his  brother 
was  led  to  interest  himself  so  much  in  this 
local  affair.  The  “Fete  Champetre”  was 
an  entertainment  given  by  William  Cunning- 
hame,  Esq.,  of  Annbank  and  Enterkin,  to 
the  gentry  of  Ayrshire,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  attaining  his  majority,  and  entering  on 
possession  of  his  grandfather’s  estates.  He 
wished  to  introduce  himself  with  eclat  to  the 
country,  and  hit  upon  the  novelty  of  an  open- 
air  festival  within  his  grounds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ayr.  The  peasantry  believed  that  the 
real  object  of  the  gathering  was  a  political 
one  with  a  view  to  arrange  about  the  candi¬ 
dature  at  the  next  parliamentary  election. 
The  poet,  however,  explains  that  Love  and 
Beauty  conspired  to  exclude  politics  from 
the  charmed  circle.”  Mr.  Cunninghame  was 
married,  18th  June,  1794,  to  Miss  Catherine 
Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of  Major  General 
Alexander  Stewart  of  Afton. 
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CUNYNGHAME,  SIR  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS. 

Fourth  Baronet  of  Milncraig,  Ayrshire, 
and  Livingstone,  Linlithgowshire.  He  was 
M.P.  at  one  time  for  the  County  of  Linlithgow, 
He  is  referred  to  in  “  The  Author’s  Earnest 
Cry  and  Prayer  ”  as  “  An’  Livistone,  the  bauld 
Sir  Willie.”  It  is  said  he  had  to  dispose  of 
his  estate  in  Linlithgowshire,  in  consequence 
of  Electioneering  debts.  Died,  17th  March, 
1828. 


CURRIE,  DR.  JAMES. 

Born  31st  May,  1756,  at  Kirkpatrick- 
Fleming,  Dumfriesshire.  His  father  was  the 
Minister  at  that  parish,  but  later  removed  to 
Middlebie.  He  was  educated  first  at  the 
parochial  school  of  Middlebie  and  afterwards 
at  the  seminary  of  Dr.  Chapman  at  Dumfries. 
On  completing  his  studies  he  entered  the 
service  of  a  company  of  American  Merchants, 
and  from  1771  to  1776  he  filled  a  clerical 
position  with  a  mercantile  firm  at  Cabin 
Point,  Virginia,  U.S.A.  On  his  return  home 
he  resolved  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine 
and  attended  the  medical  classes  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  receiving  in  due  time  his  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  latter.  In  1780,  on  the 
advice  of  several  of  his  friends,  he  settled  at 
Liverpool,  where  in  a  few  years  he  became 
a  well-known  and  successful  practising 
physician.  He  also  became  a  member  of 
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The  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  contri¬ 
buted  many  important  essays  and  papers  to 
the  prominent  Medical  Journals  of  the  time. 
In  1783  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Wallace,  the 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  Liverpool  merchant. 
A  few  years  later  he  began  to  suffer  from  a 
pulmonary  affection,  and  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  his  practice  for  some  time. 
He  was  advised  to  travel,  and  set  out  on  a 
journey  to  Bristol,  from  which,  however,  he 
received  no  material  benefit.  He  then  re¬ 
moved  to  Matlock  in  the  hope  that  the  dry 
climate  there,  along  with  the  hot  baths, 
would  prove  beneficial  in  his  case,  but  again 
he  was  disappointed.  He  next  undertook 
a  journey  through  Scotland,  and  while 
travelling  in  Dumfriesshire  he  was  introduced 
to  Burns  and  at  once  became  one  of  his  most 
enthusiastic  admirers.  His  health  also  began 
to  improve  rapidly,  and  a  few  months  later 
he  was  able  to  return  to  Liverpool  and  again 
resume  his  work. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Burns  in  1796, 
a  demand  arose  all  over  the  country  for  a 
complete  edition  of  his  writings.  Various 
names  were  suggested  for  this  important 
undertaking,  but  ultimately  the  choice  fell 
to  Dr.  Currie,  who  in  1800  published  on  behoof 
of  the  poet’s  family,  “  The  Works  of  Robert 
Burns,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  and  criti¬ 
cisms  on  his  writings ;  to  which  are  prefixed 
some  observations  on  the  Character  and 
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Condition  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.”  Dr. 
Currie  died  at  Sidmouth,  31st  August,  1805. 

“  CUTTY-SARK 

The  most  prominent  of  the  witches  in 
“  Tam  o’  Shanter,”  and  the  “  Nannie  ”  who 
succeeded  in  catching  hold  of  Maggie’s  tail 
just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  clearing  the 
keystone  of  the  Auld  Brig. 

The  Rev.  H.  Waddell  says,  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  Kirkmahoe,  that 
Kate  Steen  (the  assumed  prototype  of  “  Cutty- 
Sark  ”)  was  “  an  inoffensive  but  peculiar 
woman  ;  of  diminutive  stature,  and  strange 
attire,  of  vagrant  but  industrious  habits, 
who  carried  her  ‘  rock  and  spindle  ’  with  her 
from  house  to  house  to  spin,  and  was  kindly, 
or  at  least  civilly,  received  everywhere,  from 
fear,  perhaps,  of  her  supernatural  gifts.” 
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“DADDY  AULD.”  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM  AULD. 

{q.v.) 

DAER,  LORD,  BASIL  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS- 
HAMILTON. 

Born  16th  March,  1763 ;  died  5th 
November,  1794.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Selkirk.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  boarded 
with  Professor  Dugald  Stewart.  He  was 
a  great  admirer  of  the  French  Revolution 
party  and  an  active  member  of  the  friends 
of  the  people.  He  died  of  cansumption  at 
Ivy  Bridge  in  Devon. 

See  “  Lines  on  meeting  with  Lord  Daer.” 

DALRYMPLE,  JAMES,  of  Orangefield,  near  Ayr. 

“  James,  on  succeeding  to  his  father’s 
estate,  became  famous  as  a  leader  in  convivial 
society,  presiding  at  public  dinners,  singing 
exquisite  songs  in  mason  lodges,  etc.  He 
was  one  always  required  to  complete  a  jolly 
circle,  and  always  to  be  had.  From  these 
circumstances,  Burns  became  known  to  him 
before  the  visit  to  Edinburgh ;  and  this 
gentleman  was  the  first  to  take  the  poet  by 
the  hand  and  lead  him  into  every  variety  of 
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life  in  Edinburgh.” — “  A  Winter  with  Robert 
Burns.” 

Burns  certainly  valued  his  friendship 
very  highly.  In  a  letter  to  Gavin  Hamilton 
dated  from  Edinburgh,  7th  December,  1786, 
he  says  :  ‘‘I  have  met  in  Mr.  Dalrymple  of 
Orangefield  ‘  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother,’  ”  and  in  a  letter  to  Robert 
Aiken,  Edinburgh,  16th  December,  1786,  he 
says :  “  Mr.  Dalrymple  of  Orangefield  I 

shall  ever  remember.”  See  also  letter  to 
James  Dalrymple  from  the  poet,  dated  30th 
December,  1786.  Dalrymple  died,  6th  March, 
I795- 


DALRYMPLE,  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM. 

Son  of  James  Dalrymple,  Sheriff  Clerk  of 
Ayr.  Born  29th  August,  1723.  For  sixty- 
eight  years  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
Ayr,  with  leanings  towards  the  New  Light 
Party.  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  The  Kirk  of  Scotland,  1781.  Received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1779.  Officiated  at  the 
poet’s  baptism.  Mentioned  in  “  The  Twa 
Herds  ”  and  “  The  Kirk’s  Alarm.”  Pub¬ 
lished  “  Family  Worship  Explained,”  and 
“  The  History  of  Christ,”  in  1787,  “  Faith  in 
Christ,”  1790.  Died  28th  January,  1814,  in 
his  ninety-first  year. 
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DALZELL,  JOHN,  Barncroch,  near  Kirkcudbright. 

Was  a  man  of  mirthful  spirit  and  social 
character,  highly  calculated  to  gain  the  love 
of  our  bard,  and  accordingly  they  were  very 
good  friends.  Mrs.  Dalzell  used  to  relate 
the  following  incident.  The  poet  came  one 
morning  to  breakfast,  unexpectedly,  while 
she  was  sitting  on  a  stool  before  the  fire, 
nursing  her  child.  Supposing  it  to  be  the 
nurse  who  had  entered,  she,  without  looking 
round,  desired  the  woman  to  take  the  baby. 
Burns  came  up  quietly  behind,  and  took  the 
infant,  and  sitting  down  on  the  stool,  began 
to  act  the  nurse,  rocking  it  and  singing  to  it 
in  a  manner  which  shewed  that  the  situation 
was  no  novelty  to  him.  He  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dalzell  had  many  a  laugh  at  this  little  affair 
afterwards . — Chambers . 

DALZIEL,  ALEXANDER. 

Factor  to  the  Earl  of  Glencairn.  On 
learning  of  the  Earl’s  death,  Burns  wrote  to 
Dalziel :  “I  can  easily  guess  from  my  own 
heart  what  you  have  felt  on  a  late  most 
melancholy  event.  God  knows  what  I  have 
suffered  at  the  loss  of  my  best  friend,  my 
dearest  patron  and  benefactor  .  .  .  Dare  I 
trouble  you  to  let  me  know  privately  before 
the  day  of  interment,  that  I  may  cross  the 
country,  and  steal  among  the  crowd  to  pay  a 
tear  to  the  last  sight  of  my  ever  revered 
benefactor.” 
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“  DAVID  BLUSTER.”  REV.  DAVID  GRANT. 

(q.v.) 

DAVIDSON,  BETTY. 

An  old  woman  who  lived  occasionally 
with  the  Bums  family,  and  who  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  poet’s  infant  mind  with  the 
legendary  lore  which  she  used  to  relate.  Mrs. 
Begg  said  that  Betty  was  the  widow  of  a 
cousin  of  her  mother,  and  mainly  dependent 
on  a  son  whose  wife  was  not  very  kind  to  her. 
For  this  reason  her  father  used  to  invite  the 
poor  old  woman  to  spend  a  few  months  at  a 
time  with  the  family. 

DAVIDSON,  JOHN. 

Generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
“  Souter  Johnnie  ”  of  “  Tam  o’  Shanter.” 
He  was  bom  in  1728,  and  for  many  years 
resided  at  Glenfoot  of  Ardlochan,  from  which 
place  he  moved  and  settled  in  Kirkoswald. 
He  was  a  well-known  shoemaker  and  cobbler, 
besides  being  a  dealer  in  leather.  He  usually 
accompanied  Douglas  Graham,  a  farmer 
who  lived  at  Shanter,  when  he  went  to  Ayr 
on  market  days.  Davidson  died,  30th  June, 
1806.  His  grave  is  still  pointed  out  at 
Kirkoswald. 

In  the  “  Scots  Magazine  ”  for  September, 
1819,  we  read  :  “  Died  lately,  John  Lachlan, 
shoemaker  in  Ayr,  known  as  an  intelligent, 
lively  and  faceteous  companion.  He  was 
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better  known  by  the  epithet  of  “  Souter 
Johnnie,”  by  which  title  he  is  immortalised 
by  Burns  in  his  exquisite  poem  of  “  Tam  o’ 
Shanter.” 

DAVIES,  MISS  DEBORAH. 

Daughter  of  Dr.  Davies  of  Tenby,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  a  relative  of  Captain  Riddell. 
Burns  became  acquainted  with  her  during 
the  last  year  of  his  residence  at  Ellisland,  and 
made  her  the  subject  of  two  lyrics,  “  Bonie 
Wee  Thing,”  “  Lovely  Davies,”  and  the 
well-known  epigram  : — 


"  Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small. 

And  why  so  large  the  granite  ? 
Because  God  meant  mankind  should  set 
The  higher  value  on  it.” 


“  She  was  of  small  stature,”  says  Allan 
Cunningham,  “  but  of  exquisite  form  and 
beauty,  and  possessed  more  than  an  average 
share  of  mental  graces.  A  Captain  Delany 
had  made  himself  agreeable  to  her  by  his 
attentions,  and  by  writing  verses  to  and 
concerning  her.  At  length  they  became 
engaged,  but  delays  ensued,  and  coldness  on 
his  part  became  manifest.  He  joined  his 
regiment  abroad,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  formal  letter,  she  never  heard  from  him 
again.  From  some  expressions  in  Burns’s 
letters  to  her,  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the 
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little  lady’s  story.  Her  professed  lover’s 
treatment  broke  her  heart  and  she  did  not 
long  survive  his  cruel  neglect.” 

“DEAR  BOUGHT  BESS.”  MRS  JOHN  BISHOP. 

(q.v.) 

DEMPSTER,  GEORGE. 

Born  February,  1732 ;  died  13th  February, 
1818.  Born  at  Dundee,  and  educated  at  the 
Universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh. 
Studied  Law  and  became  an  Advocate  in 
1755.  He  was  M.P.  for  the  Burghs  of  Forfar 
and  Fife  from  1762  to  1790.  Was  noted  as  a 
distinguished  orator  and  a  patriotic  upholder 
of  Scottish  Rights.  He  is  referred  to  in 
“  The  Author’s  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer  ”  as 
“  Dempster,  a  true  blue  Scot  I’se  warran,” 
and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
“  Epistle  to  James  Smith,”  and  in  “  The 
Vision.” 

DE  PEYSTER,  COL.  ARENT  SCHUYLER. 

Colonel  of  the  Dumfries  Volunteers  in 
which  Burns  was  a  private.  He  had  served 
with  distinction  as  a  British  officer  in  the 
American  War,  and  is  said  to  have  been  “  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  but  underneath  a  some¬ 
what  rough  exterior  concealed  a  warm  and 
affectionate  heart.”  The  Colonel  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  Huguenot  family.  He  resided 
at  Mavis  Grove,  near  Dumfries,  and  was  a 
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brother-in-law  of  John  M'Murdo.  The 
epistle  addressed  “To  Colonel  De  Peyster  ” 
was  sent  by  the  poet  in  acknowledging  the 
kindness  of  the  Colonel  in  inquiring  after  his 
health.  Colonel  De  Peyster  died  26th  Nov¬ 
ember,  1822,  aged  ninety-seven. 

“  DOCTOR  MAC.”  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM 
M‘GILL.  iq.v.) 

DOIG,  DR.  DAVID. 

Born  1719 ;  died  18th  March,  1800. 
Studied  at  St.  Andrews  for  the  ministry, 
but  became  a  teacher  at  Monifieth,  Kennoway. 
He  became  Rector  of  the  Stirling  Grammar 
School,  and  Burns  was  introduced  to  him 
while  passing  through  Stirling  on  his  Border 
Tour.  “  Doig  a  queerish  figure,”  he  writes, 
“  a  man  of  some  note  as  a  scholar  and  author. 
Doig  was  a  contributor  on  Classical  and 
Oriental  literature  to  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.”  He  was  born  at  Alberlemno. 

DON,  LADY  HARRIET,  Sister  to  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn. 

Burns  sent  her  a  copy  of  the  “  Lament  ” 
inscribed,  “  To  Lady  Harriet  Don  this  poem, 
not  the  fictitious  creation  of  poetic  fancy, 
but  the  breathings  of  real  woe  from  a  bleeding 
heart,  is  respectfully  and  gratefully  presented 
by  the  author.”  “  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Border  Tour,  under  the  date,  “  Kelso,  12th 
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May  ”  (1787)  is  a  note  “  Dine  with  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Don — a  pretty  clever  fellow,  but  far 
from  being  a  match  for  his  divine  lady.” 

“DOO  JOHNY.”  JOHN  DOVE,  (q.v.) 

DOUGLAS,  DAUNIE. 

Keeper  of  the  tavern  in  the  Anchor  Close, 
Edinburgh,  where  the  famous  “  Crochallan 
Club  ”  was  formed.  The  tavern  being  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Parliament 
House,  made  it  a  convenient  place  of  call  for 
lawyers  and  men  of  learning.  Bums  while 
in  Edinburgh  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
place.  Douglas  was  a  genial  old  Highlander, 
and  an  ideal  tavern-keeper.  He  could  sing 
a  good  Gaelic  song,  especially  the  one  called 
“  Cro  Chailein  ”  (Cattle  of  Cohn).  It  was 
from  this  title  that  the  Crochallan  Club 
selected  its  name. 

DOUGLAS,  DR.  PATRICK,  Ayr. 

Was  at  one  time  surgeon  in  the  West 
Lowland  Fencible  Regiment.  He  came  of  a 
wealthy  family,  and  was  the  owner  of  an 
extensive  estate  in  Jamaica,  of  which  his 
brother  Charles  was  superintendent.  It  was 
to  Mr.  Douglas  that  Burns,  or  probably 
some  of  his  friends  on  his  behalf,  applied  for 
work  and  was  offered  the  position  as  book¬ 
keeper  on  the  estate  at  Port  Antonio  at  a 
salary  of  thirty  (30)  pounds  a  year  for  three 
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years.  Dr.  Douglas  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  poet  from  first  to  last.  According  to 
the  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul,  he  was  present  at 
the  anniversary  meeting  held  in  the  “  Auld 
Clay  Biggin,”  in  1801,  to  celebrate  the  natal 
day  of  the  poet.  Dr.  Douglas  died  in  1819. 

DOVE,  JOHN. 

The  landlord  of  the  Whitefoord  Arms 
situated  in  the  main  street,  and  opposite 
the  house  in  which  the  Armour  family  resided 
in  Mauchline.  He  was  familiarly  known  as 
“  Johny  Doo  ”  or  “  Johny  Pigeon.”  “  Him 
Burns  consigns  to  fame,”  writes  Robert 
Chambers,  “  through  the  medium  of  a  bur¬ 
lesque  epitaph,  no  doubt  presenting  a  toler¬ 
ably  just  view  of  John’s  character.”  He  is 
also  supposed  to  be  the  “  Paisley  John  ” 
mentioned  in  the  poem,  “  To  Gavin  Hamilton, 
recommending  a  boy.” 

DRDMLANRIG’S  HAUGHTY  GRACE.  QUEENS- 
BERRY,  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS,  fourth 
duke  of.  ( q.v .) 

DRUMMOND  JAMES. 

The  subject  of  “  Strathallan’s  Lament,” 
the  air  to  which  was  composed  by  Allan 
Masterton.  {q.v.) 

“  The  Strathallan  of  ‘  The  Lament  ’  was 
James  Drummond,  eldest  son  of  William, 
4th  Viscount  Strathallan,  killed  at  Culloden, 
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14th  April,  1746,  who  was  included  in  the 
Act  of  Attainder,  4th  June  ;  and  after  staying 
for  some  time  in  hiding,  escaped  to  France, 
where  he  died,  27th  June,  1765,  at  Sens  in 
Champagne.  The  titles  were  restored  in 
1824.” — “  Centenary  Burns.” 


DUDGEON,  WILLIAM. 

Born  at  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian,  in 
1753.  He  had  a  large  farm  near  Duns,  and 
Burns  was  introduced  to  him  while  on  his 
first  Border  Tour  in  1787.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  songs,  the  most  popular 
one  being  “The  Maid  that  tends  the  Goats.” 
He  died  28th  October,  1813. 


DUMOURIEZ,  GENERAL  CHARLES  F. 

Born  1739.  “  Dumouriez,  after  achieving 
important  triumphs  as  a  General  in  the  Army 
of  the  French  Republic,”  says  W.  Scott 
Douglas,  “  somewhat  unexpectedly  veered 
round  in  favour  of  the  interests  of  the  Mon¬ 
archy,  and  was  only  prevented  by  fortuitous 
circumstances  from  betraying  his  troops  into 
the  enemy’s  hands.”  He  settled  in  England  in 
1804,  and  died  at  Turville  Park,  14th  March, 
1823.  See  poem  “  On  General  Dumouriez’s 
Desertions.” 
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DUNBAR,  WILLIAM.  “  RATTLIN,  ROARIN 
WILLIE.” 

Son  of  Alexander  Dunbar,  Boath,  Nairn¬ 
shire.  Was  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  rose  to  be  Inspector-General  of  Stamp 
Duties  in  Scotland.  When  Burns  made  his 
acquaintance,  Dunbar  was  Senior  Warden 
of  the  C.K.  (Masonic)  Lodge,  Edinburgh, 
and  later  became  it’s  Master.  The  two  men 
became  warm  friends,  and  Burns  frequently 
alludes  to  him  in  his  correspondence.  Dunbar 
at  one  time  presented  the  poet  with  a  copy  of 
Spenser’s  poems — a  gift  that  was  greatly 
treasured.  In  regard  to  the  song  “  Rattlin, 
Roarin  Willie,”  Burns  wrote :  “  The  last 

stanza  of  this  song  is  mine  ;  it  was  composed 
out  of  compliment  to  one  of  the  worthiest 
fellows  in  the  world,  William  Dunbar,  Esq., 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  and  Colonel 
of  the  Crochallan  Corps,  a  club  of  wits  who 
took  that  title  at  the  time  of  raising  the 
fencible  regiments.”  Dunbar  died,  18th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1807. 


DUNCAN,  REV.  DR.  ROBERT. 

Ordained  minister  of  Dundonald,  nth 
September,  1783.  Mentioned  in  “  The  Twa 
Herds.” 

“  There’s  Duncan  deep  and  Peebles  Shaul.” 

He  published  in  1794  “  Infidelity  the  Growing 
Evil  of  the  Times.”  Died  14th  April,  1815. 
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DUNDAS,  HENRY,  VISCOUNT  MELVILLE,  (q.v.) 


DUNDAS,  LORD  PRESIDENT. 

Born  18th  July,  1713  ;  died  13th  Decem¬ 
ber  1787.  Son  of  Robert  Dundas  of  Arnis- 
ton  and  brother  of  Lord  Melville.  He  was 
appointed  Lord  Advocate  in  1754,  and  in 
1760  became  Lord  President,  in  which 
capacity  he  is  said  “  to  have  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  courtesy,  fairness  and  ability.” 
Burns  sent  a  copy  of  his  poem,  “  On  the  death 
of  Lord  President  Dundas,”  to  the  son  of 
Lord  Dundas,  but  he  failed  to  acknowledge 
it.  The  poem  was  written  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Wood. 


DUNDAS,  ROBERT,  Son  of  Lord  President  Dundas. 

Born  6th  June,  1758,  and  died  17th  June, 
1819.  Was  appointed  Lord  Advocate,  1789, 
and  served  as  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  1790  to 
1796.  In  1796  he  defeated  the  Hon.  Henry 
Erskine  for  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
In  1801  he  was  made  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
Burns  was  particularly  bitter  against  Dundas 
for  taking  no  notice  of  a  copy  of  his  poem, 
“  On  the  Death  of  Lord  President  Dundas,” 
he  had  sent  to  him.  In  “  The  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  ”  he  is  referred  to  as  “  Pious  Bob.” 
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DUNLOP,  MRS.  JOHN. 

Born,  16th  April,  1730  ;  died  24th  May, 
1815.  Mrs.  Dunlop  was  descended  from  a 
brother  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Frances  Anne  Wallace.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wallace 
of  Craigie,  and  was  married  to  John  Dunlop, 
of  Dunlop,  Ayrshire,  in  1748.  In  1785,  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  she  succeeded  to  his 
estates.  She  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Burns  shortly  after  reading  his  Kilmarnock 
volume.  At  that  time  she  sent  a  servant 
sixteen  miles  for  six  copies  of  the  book  and 
an  invitation  for  the  poet  to  call  at  Dunlop 
House  and  visit  her.  The  friendship  thus 
begun  continued  till  nearly  eighteen  months 
before  the  poet’s  death.  It  has  truly  been 
said  that  this  correspondence  shows  the 
poet  at  his  best  as  a  letter  writer,  and  Mrs. 
Dunlop  as  one  of  the  kindest  of  all  of  his 
friends.  “  Mrs.  Dunlop  was  not  a  blue¬ 
stocking,”  writes  Dr.  William  Wallace.  “  Her 
spelling  was  not  perfect,  but  in  her  day,  as 
Thackeray  has  said,  ‘people  as  soon  thought 
of  doing  their  own  washing  as  their  own 
spelling.’  But  she  knew  her  Bible  and  her 
Burns,  her  Thomson  and  her  Shenstone,  her 
Richardson  and  her  Fielding.  She  had  at 
least  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
more  popular  continental  literature  of  her 
time,  and  on  the  whole  was  probably  more 
cultured  and  had  a  keener  interest  in  liter- 
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ature  than  most  Scottish  and  English  gentle¬ 
women  in  the  end  of  last  century.  She  wrote 
indifferent  verses  and  sent  them  to  Burns. 
She  did  not  place  too  much  stress  on  these 
exercises  ;  on  the  contrary,  “  I  wonder  at 
the  ease  (impudence  anybody  else  would  call 
it)  with  which  I  scribble  all  my  nonsense  to 
you  as  a  child  would  scratch  mathematical 
schemes  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.”  .  .  .  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  doubted  if  Burns  ever  met 
a  kindlier  or  wiser  woman  than  Mrs.  Dunlop  ; 
the  respect  for  her  which  found  expression 
in  the  agony  of  his  last  days  was  well  founded. 
It  may  be  that  she  “  deserted  ”  him  during 
these  days,  that  instead  of  telling  him  of 
reports  she  may  have  heard  to  his  detriment, 
as  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and 
giving  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating 
his  character,  she  believed  them  without 
examination.  But  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  when  the  “  calm  afternoon  of 
life  ”  for  which  Mrs.  Dunlop  sighed  came  to 
her,  she  cherished  a  peculiar  affection  for  the 
man  of  genius  whose  greatness,  in  common 
with  her  generation,  she  but  imperfectly 
understood.  “That  Burns’s  respect  for  his 
kind  patroness  never  changed,  we  can  judge 
from  his  last  letter  addressed  to  her  eleven 
days  before  he  died  : — 

“  Madam  :  I  have  written  to  you  so  often 
without  receiving  any  answer  that  I  would 
not  trouble  you  again  but  for  the  circum- 
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stances  in  which  I  am.  An  illness  which 
has  long  hung  about  me  in  all  probability 
will  speedily  send  me  beyond  that  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns.  Your  friend¬ 
ship  with  which  for  many  years  you  honoured 
me  was  a  friendship  dearest  to  my  soul. 
Your  conversation,  and  especially  your  corres¬ 
pondence,  were  at  once  highly  entertaining 
and  instructive.  With  what  pleasure  did 
I  use  to  break  up  the  seal !  The  remembrance 
yet  adds  one  pulse  more  to  my  poor  palpi¬ 
tating  heart  !  Farewell !  !  ! — Robert  Burns. 
10th  July,  1796.” 

“  New  Year’s  Day,  1789,”  and  “  On  the 
birth  of  a  posthumous  child  ”  are  two  poems 
specially  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dunlop. 
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EGLINTON,  ARCHIBALD  MONTGOMERIE, 
11th  Earl  of. 

The  poet’s  correspondent  and  patron  was 
born  1733.  He  was  reared  with  a  view  to  a 
Military  career  and  became  Colonel  of  the 
Scots  Greys  and  later  a  General  in  the  army. 
He  died  in  1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
cousin,  Colonel  Hugh  Montgomerie,  of  Coils- 
field,  the  “  Sodger  Hugh  ”  of  “  The  Author’s 
Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer.”  “  Lord  Eglinton 
was  twice  married,”  writes  W.  Scott  Douglas, 
“  and  by  his  second  wife  had  two  daughters, 
of  whom  the  elder,  Lady  Mary  (born  5th 
March,  1787),  married  the  eldest  son  of  Earl 
Hugh,  and  became  the  mother  of  Archibald 
William,  who  succeeded  as  XIII.  “  Earl  of 
Eglintoune  ”  in  December,  1819,  the  hero  of 
the  “  Tournament,”  and  the  “  Burns 
Festival.” 


ELCHO,  LORD.  FRANCIS  CHARTERIS.  ( q.v .) 
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ELPHINSTONE,  JAMES. 

Born  at  Edinburgh  in  1721.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation  of  the  Latin  poet  Martial 
—  a  work  that  was  ridiculed  everywhere. 
Burns,  on  having  a  copy  placed  in  his  hands, 
wrote  the  epigram  beginning  “  O  thou, 
whom  poesy  abhors,”  on  one  of  the  blank 
pages.  Mr.  Elphinstone  died  at  Hammer¬ 
smith  in  1809.  His  own  writings  are  now  only 
remembered  for  their  absurdity,  although  he 
was  by  no  means  an  illiterate  man. 


ERSKINE,  CAPTAIN  ANDREW. 

In  a  letter,  supposed  to  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  (Ellis- 
land,  22nd  January,  1789),  Burns  says : 
“To  your  friend  Captain  Erskine’s  strictures 
I  lay  claim  as  a  relation  ;  not  indeed  that  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  akin  to  the  peerage, 
but  because  he  is  a  son  of  Parnassus.  ’ ’  Erskine 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Alexander,  fifth 
Earl  of  Kellie,  and  settled  in  Edinburgh  after 
spending  some  years  in  the  army.  He 
published  his  correspondence  with  James 
Boswell  in  1763,  and  he  was  of  considerable 
assistance  to  George  Thomson  in  compiling 
his  “  Collection.”  It  is  said  that  Erskine 
drowned  himself  in  the  river  Forth  in  1793. 
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ERSKINE,  HON.  HENRY. 

Born  at  Edinburgh,  ist  November,  1746. 
He  studied  for  the  Bar  at  St.  Andrews, 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted 
Advocate  in  1765.  He  became  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  twice  held  the 
office  of  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland.  He 
was  the  friend  and  a  patron  of  Burns  as  well 
as  a  brother  Mason.  He  was  kind  and  gener¬ 
ous,  and  it  was  once  said  of  him  :  “  There’s 
nae  a  puir  man  in  Scotland  need  want  a 
friend  or  fear  a  foe  while  Harry  Erskine 
lives.”  The  ballad  by  Burns  entitled  :  “  The 
Dean  of  Faculty  ”  was  written  after  Erskine 
had  been  defeated  for  the  office  of  “  Dean  ” 
by  Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston. 

He  died  at  his  home,  Avondale,  West 
Lothian,  8th  October,  1817,  aged  seventy-one. 

ERSKINE,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  Earl  of  Mar. 

“  Grandson  of  the  rebel  earl  of  1715,  and 
recently  restored  to  his  ancestral  privileges, 
having  been  told  that  Burns  was  placed  under 
a  species  of  official  persecution  in  consequence 
of  the  liberality  of  his  opinions,  put  himself 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Riddell  of  Glen- 
riddell,  expressing  his  sympathy  for  the  poet, 
and  suggesting  means  to  relieve  him  from  his 
thraldom.  This  brought  forth  from  Burns  a 
grateful  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Erskine, 
characterised  by  Dr.  Currie  as  displaying 
‘  great  elevation  of  sentiment,’  in  which, 
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while  giving  an  account  of  the  whole  trans¬ 
action,  he  defends  himself  from  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  disloyalty  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  charge  of  having  made  unworthy  sub¬ 
missions  on  the  other  hand  for  the  sake  of  his 
office.” — W.  Scott  Douglas. 

The  letter  from  Burns  forms  one  of  the 
Glenriddell  group,  where  it  is  headed  with  the 
following  Preface  :  “In  the  year  1792-93, 
when  Royalist  and  Jacobite  had  set  all 
Britain  by  the  ears — because  I  unguardedly, 
rather  under  the  temptation  of  being  witty 
than  disaffected,  had  declared  my  sentiments 
in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  the 
manner  of  that  time,  I  was  accused  to  the 
Board  of  Excise  of  being  a  Republican,  and 
was  very  near  being  turned  adrift  in  the  wide 
world  on  that  account.  Mr.  Erskine  of  Mar, 
a  gentleman  indeed,  wrote  to  my  friend 
Glenriddell  to  know  if  I  was  really  out  of 
place  on  account  of  my  political  principles, 
and  if  so,  he  proposed  a  subscription  among 
the  friends  of  Liberty  for  me,  which  he 
offered  to  head,  that  I  might  be  no  pecuniary 
loser  by  my  political  integrity.  This  was 
the  more  generous,  as  I  had  not  the  honour 
of  being  known  to  Mr.  Erskine.” 

“  Died  at  Edinburgh,  August  21,  1825, 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Francis  Erskine,  Earl 
of  Mar.” — “  Scots  Magazine.” 
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ERSKINE,  THOMAS. 

Born  1750  ;  died  1825.  Referred  to  in 
“  The  Author’s  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer  ”  as 

“  Erskine,  a  spunkie  Norland  billie.” 

“  Third  son  of  Henry  David,  tenth  Earl  of 
Buchan,  and  younger  brother  of  Henry 
Erskine.  He  was  called  to  the  English  bar 
in  1778,  was  returned  for  Portsmouth  in 
1783,  and  became  Lord  Chancellor  in  1806.” 
— Dr.  William  Wallace. 
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FAA,  JOHNNY,”  see  SHARPE,  CHARLES. 
FACTOR,  JOHN.” 

In  a  copy  of  “  The  Kirk’s  Alarm,”  pre¬ 
served  in  the  poet’s  monument  at  Edinburgh, 
there  is  a  Postcript : — 


“  Factor  John,  Factor  John,  whom  the  Ford  made  alone 
And  ne’er  made  anither  thy  peer ; 

Thy  poor  servant,  the  bard,  in  respectful  regard. 

He  presents  thee  this  token  sincere.” 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  “  Factor  John’s  ” 
identity.  Some  think  John  Kennedy  is 
meant,  factor  to  the  last  Earl  of  Dumfries, 
to  whom  Burns  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  “  Moun¬ 
tain  Daisy,”  20th  April,  1786.  Others  have 
suggested  that  John  M'Murdo,  chamberlain 
of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  at  Drumlanrig, 
may  be  “  Factor  John,”  Burns  being  at  this 
time  on  intimate  terms  with  this  gentleman’s 
family.” — Annandale. 

FAIR  RACHEL.”  Fifth  daughter  of  Mrs. 

Dunlop. 

She  married  Robert  Glasgow  of  Mount 
Greenan.  She  is  alluded  to  as  “  Coila’s  Fair 
Rachel  ”  in  the  poem  “  New  Year’s  Day, 
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1791,”  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dunlop.  The  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  the  fact  that  she  was  at  the  time 
engaged  with  a  drawing  representing  “  Coila  ” 
from  “  The  Vision.” 

FALCONER,  WILLIAM. 

A  native  of  Edinburgh,  born  nth  of 
February,  1730.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wig- 
maker  in  that  city,  reared  in  a  home  of  the 
humblest  description,  while  the  education 
he  received  was  of  a  very  limited  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  character.  He  early  evinced  a  love  for 
the  sea,  and  when  quite  young  entered  the 
merchant  service,  and  had  risen  to  the 
position  of  second  mate  when  the  vessel  to 
which  he  belonged  was  wrecked  in  a  storm. 
This  furnished  the  model  for  his  remarkable 
poem,  “  The  Shipwreck,”  published  in  1762. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
in  1769  was  appointed  purser  of  the  “  Aurora,” 
an  ill-fated  vessel  which,  after  leaving  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  was  lost,  and  all  on  board 
perished.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  on  the 
20  th  of  January,  1790,  Burns  says  :  “Fal¬ 
coner,  the  unfortunate  author  of  ‘  The  Ship¬ 
wreck,’  that  glorious  poem  which  you  so 
much  adore,  is  no  more.  After  weathering 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  he  so  feelingly 
describes  in  his  poem,  and  after  weathering 
many  hard  gales  of  fortune,  he  went  to  the 
bottom  with  the  ‘  Aurora  ’  frigate.  I  forget 
what  part  of  Scotland  had  the  honour  of 
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giving  him  birth,  but  he  was  a  son  of  obscurity 
and  misfortune.  He  was  one  of  those  daring, 
adventurous  spirits  which  Scotland,  beyond 
any  other  nation,  is  remarkable  for  producing.” 

“  FENWICK.”  REV.  WILLIAM  BOYD,  (q.v.) 

FERGUSON,  DR.  ADAM. 

Born  at  Logierait,  Perthshire,  20th  June, 
1723  ;  died  22nd  February  1816.  Educated 
at  Edinburgh  and  Perth  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  He  then  studied  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  took  his  M.A.  degree,  4th  July,  1742. 
He  became  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  Edinburgh  University  in  1759,  and  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  1764.  It  was  at  his 
house  in  the  Sciennes,  Edinburgh,  that  the 
young  Walter  Scott  saw  Burns  for  the  first 
and  only  time. 

Dr.  Ferguson  was  93  years  old  when  he 
died. 

FERGUSSON,  SIR  ADAM,  Kilkerran. 

Was  M.P.  for  Ayrshire,  in  1774,  and  later 
for  Edinburgh.  His  seat  for  the  latter  place 
was  contested  in  1780,  and  won  by  Colonel 
Hugh  Montgomerie.  At  one  time  he  laid 
claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Glencairn,  but  his 
claim  was  rejected  by  the  Court,  he  being 
unable  to  produce  any  legal  proofs  as  to  his 
right  to  it.  He  is  referred  to  by  Burns  in 
“The  Author’s  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer”  as 
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“  Thee,  aith-detesting  chaste  Kilkerran,”  and 
as  “  Maiden  Kilkerran  ”  in  the  second  Heron 
Election  Ballad.  Sir  Adam  died  23rd  Sep¬ 
tember,  1813. 

FERGUSSON,  ALEXANDER,  Craigdarroeh. 

The  successful  competitor  in  the  Whistle 
contest  at  Friar’s  Carse  in  1789. 

"  Craigdarroeh,  so  famous  for  Wit,  Worth  and  Law.” 

He  died  30th  April,  1796. 

FERGUSSON,  JAMES. 

Son  of  Mrs.  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroeh, 
and  whose  death  formed  the  subject  of  the 
poem  “  A  Mother’s  Lamentation.”  He  died 
19th  November,  1787,  just  after  he  had 
completed  his  University  course.  According 
to  Burns  “  he  was  an  uncommonly  promising 
youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  ’  ’ 
when  he  died. 

FERGUSSON,  ROBERT. 

Born  5th  September,  1750 ;  died  16th 
October,  1774.  A  native  of  Edinburgh.  At 
an  early  age  he  passed  through  both  the 
Preparatory  and  the  High  School.  Later  he 
attended  the  Grammar  School  of  Dundee, 
after  which  he  studied  for  four  years  at  St. 
Andrews  University.  He  returned  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1768,  and  became  an  extracting  or 
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copying  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  City  Com¬ 
missary.  He  also  began  contributing  poems 
in  the  Scottish  dialect  to  “  Ruddiman’s 
Weekly,”  and  these  poems  displaying  talent 
of  a  brilliant  character  became  widely  known, 
and  he  was  hailed  as  the  successor  to  Allan 
Ramsay.  Led  astray,  however,  at  this  time 
by  excess  in  company,  his  health  became 
impaired  and  ultimately  his  mental  faculties 
became  deranged.  His  death  occurred  in 
the  City’s  asylum  for  the  insane.  Burns  at 
different  times  very  generously  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  indebtedness  to  Fergusson,  and 
on  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh  sought  out  the 
neglected  grave  of  the  poet  in  the  old  Canon- 
gate  churchyard,  and  kneeling  down  he 
reverently  kissed  the  soil.  Nor  was  this  all, 
before  he  left  the  Capital  he  arranged  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  head  stone  to  mark 
the  spot  of  him  whom  he  extolled  as  his 

“  Elder  brother  in  the  Muses.” 

Fergusson’s  Poems  were  first  published  by 
subscription  in  1773.  At  least  twenty-six 
different  editions  have  since  then  been  issued, 
the  last  one,  with  memoir,  etc.,  being  by  the 
late  Robert  Ford. 

FERRIER,  MISS  JANE. 

Born  1767  ;  died  14th  November,  1846. 
See  poem  “  To  Miss  Ferrier,”  which  the  poet 
sent  to  the  young  lady,  enclosing  at  the  same 
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time  a  copy  of  his  “  Elegy  on  the  late  Sir 
James  H.  Blair.”  Miss  Ferrier  was  then 
residing  with  her  family  in  Edinburgh.  She 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  Ferrier, 
W.S.,  and  sister  to  the  famous  novelist,  Miss 
S.  E.  Ferrier.  She  was  married  to  General 
Samuel  Graham,  at  one  time  Deputy  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Stirling  Castle. 


FINDLATER,  ALEXANDER. 

Supervisor  of  Excise  at  Dumfries,  and 
Burns’s  superior  officer.  Born  1754. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Excise  in  1774  ; 
appointed  Examiner  1790 ;  Supervisor  at 
Dumfries  1791  ;  Collector  at  Glasgow  1811  ; 
He  retired  from  the  service  a  few  years  later, 
and  continued  to  live  at  Glasgow,  where  he 
died  in  1839.  He  was  buried  in  the  Ander- 
ston  burying-ground,  North  Street,  that  City. 

In  1778  Findlater  was  married  to  Susannah 
Forrester,  daughter  of  a  writer  in  Falkirk, 
by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  five  children. 
Some  time  after  her  death  he  married  Cather¬ 
ine  Anderson,  but  the  exact  date  of  this 
second  marriage  is  uncertain. 

Burns  and  Findlater  were  very  intimate 
with  each  other.  Writing  to  Alexander 
Peterkin,  Findlater  says,  “  My  connection 
with  Robert  Burns  commenced  immediately 
after  his  admission  into  the  Excise,  and 
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continued  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  In  all 
that  time  the  superintendence  of  his  be¬ 
haviour  as  an  officer  of  the  Revenue  was  a 
branch  of  my  especial  province,  and  it  may  be 
supposed  I  would  not  be  an  inattentive 
observer  of  the  general  conduct  of  a  Man  and 
a  Poet  so  celebrated  by  his  countrymen.  In 
the  former  capacity,  so  far  from  its  being 
"  impossible  for  him  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  that  regularity  which  is 
almost  indispensable,”  as  is  palpably  assumed 
by  one  of  his  biographers,  and  insinuated 
not  very  obscurely  by  Dr.  Currie,  he  was 
exemplary  in  his  attention  as  an  Excise 
officer,  and  was  ever  jealous  of  the  least 
imputation  on  his  vigilance.  Permit  me  to 
add  I  have  seen  Burns  in  all  his  various 
phases,  in  his  convivial  moments,  in  his 
sober  moods,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
— indeed  I  have  seen  more  of  him  than  any 
other  individual  had  occasion  to  see,  and  I 
never  beheld  any  thing  like  the  gross  enor¬ 
mities  with  which  he  is  now  charged.  That 
when  set  down  in  an  evening  with  a  few 
friends  whom  he  liked,  he  was  apt  to  prolong 
the  social  hour  beyond  the  bounds  which 
prudence  would  dictate  is  unquestionable  ; 
but  in  his  family,  I  will  venture  to  say,  he 
was  never  seen  otherwise  than  attentive  and 
affectionate  to  a  high  degree.”  In  1923  the 
Sandyford  Burns  Club  erected  over  the 
almost  forgotten  grave  of  Findlater  a  hand- 
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some  granite  memorial  stone,  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : — 

"  To  the  Memory  of 
Alexander  Findlater 

Supervisor  of  Excise  at  Dumfries,  afterwards  Collector  of 
Excise  at  Glasgow. 

Born  1754  ;  died  1839. 

The  friend  of  Robert  Bums  in  life, 

His  vindicator  after  death. 

Erected  by  the  Sandyford  Bums  Club,  1923.” 

All  honour  to  the  members  of  the  Sandyford 
Burns  Club  for  their  action  in  thus  honouring 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  was  the  friend 
of  Robert  Burns  and  the  defender  against 
unjust  insinuations  on  his  character  and 
good  name. 


FINDLAY,  JAMES. 

Excise  officer  first  at  Tarbolton,  after¬ 
wards  at  Greenock.  He  was  appointed  in 
March,  1788,  to  train  Burns  for  the  duties  of 
an  Exciseman.  He  married  the  “  divine  ” 
Miss  Markland,  celebrated  by  Burns  in  “  The 
Belles  of  Mauchline.”  She  died,  30th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1851.  Findlay  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  hero  of  the  song,  “  Wha  is  that  at 
my  Bower  Door  ?  ” 
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FINNAN,  JOHN. 

Captain  of  No.  2  Company  of  The  Royal 
Dumfries  Volunteers.  This  is  the  company 
of  which  Burns  was  a  member.  With  him  in 
the  same  Company  were  his  intimate  friends, 
John  Syme,  James  Gracie,  John  Lewars  and 
others. 

FISHER,  JAMES. 

Supposed  to  have  been  born  in  Galloway 
in  1759.  He  was  stricken  with  small-pox 
when  two  years  of  age,  which  resulted  in  the 
total  loss  of  his  eyesight.  In  1788  he  became 
a  resident  of  Ochiltree.  In  early  life  he  gave 
his  attention  to  music,  and  it  became  not 
only  a  source  of  amusement  to  him,  but  his 
chief  means  of  gaining  a  subsistence.  Ashe 
grew  older  he  acquired  a  taste  for  writing 
verses,  but  there  is  little  or  no  merit  in  any  of 
his  published  compositions.  In  one  of  these  : 
“  An  Epistle  to  Thomas  Walker,”  he  says  : 

“  Vow  man  !  Ye  hae  some  unco  turns, 

I  heard  some  things  ye  said  to  Bums, 

In  whilk  ye  gae  him  gay  ill  purns 
To  red,  I  think  ; 

But  what  they  were  my  muse  adjourns 
To  tell  distinct.” 

Fisher  corresponded  and  exchanged  verses 
with  Lapraik,  Dalziel  and  others.  One  or 
two  editions  of  his  poems  were  published, 
the  last  one,  entitled  “  Poems  on  various 
subjects,”  being  issued  from  a  Dumfries  press 
in  1792.  In  1809  he  left  Ochiltree  and 
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settled  in  some  part  of  England  near  the 
border.  He  died  about  1839. 

FISHER,  WILLIAM. 

The  subject  of  “  Holy  Willie’s  Prayer,” 
and  the  “  Epitaph  on  “  Holy  Willie,”  was 
born  in  1737.  His  father  was  Andrew  Fisher, 
a  farmer  at  Montgarswood.  In  July,  1772, 
Fisher  was  ordained  an  elder  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Mauchline,  then  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Auld  (“  Daddy  Auld  ”).  He 
was  a  great  pretender  for  sanctity,  although 
in  1790  he  had  to  be  rebuked  before  the  Kirk 
Session  for  drunkenness.  It  is  also  said  he 
was  afterwards  charged  with  embezzling 
money  from  the  church  offerings,  but  there  is 
no  official  record  of  such  a  charge  having  been 
made  against  him.  He  was  found  dead  in  a 
ditch  or  a  snow-bank  by  the  roadside  near 
Mauchline  on  the  13th  February,  1809. 

“  Holy  Willie  was  a  rather  oddish  bachelor 
elder  in  the  parish  of  Mauchline,  and  much 
and  justly  famed  for  that  polemical  chattering 
which  ends  in  tippling  orthodoxy,  and  for 
that  spiritualised  bawdry  which  refines  to 
liquorish  devotion.” — Burns. 

FLEMING. 

The  supposed  heroine  of  “  My  Nannie,  O.” 
This  is  according  to  Gilbert  Burns,  who  also 
affirmed  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Fleming,  farmer,  at  Doura,  in  the  parish  of 
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Tarbolton,  and  to  whom  the  poet  paid  some 
of  that  roving  attention  which  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  devoting  to  some  one. 


FLETCHER,  PHILIP  LOYD.  SEE  RIDDELL, 
MRS.  WALTER. 


FLINT,  KIRSTY. 

“  A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  assistance  Burns  received  in  the 
finishing  of  his  lyrics  through  submitting 
them  to  the  singing  of  a  party  named  Kirsty 
Kirkpatrick,  who  lived  in  the  parish  of  Close- 
burn,  and  was  married  to  a  mason  namedFlint. 
The  late  Professor  Gillespie  of  St.  Andrews, 
in  1829,  recorded  his  reminiscences  of  that 
fact  in  “  The  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  ” 
thus  :  “  When  a  schoolboy  at  Wallace  Hall 
Academy,  I  saw  Burns’s  horse  tied  by  the 
bridle  to  the  sneck  of  a  cottage  door  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thornhill,  and  I  fingered 
for  some  time  listening  to  the  songs  which, 
seated  in  an  arm  chair  by  the  ‘fireside,’  Burns 
was  earnestly  hearing  sung.  The  songstress 
was  a  Mrs.  Flint.  She  was  neither  pretty  nor 
witty,  but  had  a  pipe  of  the  most  overpower¬ 
ing  pitch,  and  a  fine  taste  for  song.” — W. 
Scott  Douglas. 

Kirsty  died  in  1836  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one. 
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FONTENELLE,  MISS. 

A  popular  actress  who  appeared  occasion¬ 
ally  at  the  Dumfries  theatre.  Burns  was 
much  pleased  with  her  personality,  as  well  as 
her  acting,  and  wrote  an  address  entitled 
“  On  the  Rights  of  Woman  ”  for  her  benefit 
performance  on  the  evening  of  26th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1792,  and  another  address  spoken  by  her 
on  her  benefit  night,  4th  December,  1793. 
She  is  also  the  subject  of  an  epigram  entitled 
“  On  Miss  Fontenelle.”  Miss  Fontenelle 
appeared  in  London  at  The  Haymarket  and 
at  Covent  Garden  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Mrs.  Wilkinson.  She  is  said  to  have  died  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1800. 


FOX,  RIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  JAMES. 

Born  in  London,  24th  January,  1749. 
Entered  Parliament  when  nineteen  years  of 
age  as  member  for  Midhurst.  Became  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  In  1773  was  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  in  1782  Secretary  of  State. 
Later  he  retired  from  public  life  for  twenty- 
two  years.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  the  French  Republic.  Died  13th  Septem¬ 
ber,  1806,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

He  is  referred  to  by  Burns  in  the  “  Ode 
to-  the  Defeated  Regency  Bill,”  “  Here’s  a 
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Health  to  them  that’s  Awa,”  “  The  Author’s 
Earnest  Cry,”  etc.  There  is  also  the  poem 
addressed  "  To  the  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox.” 

FULLARTON,  COLONEL  WILLIAM. 

Born  12th  January,  1754 ;  died  13th 
February,  1808.  Educated  at  Edinburgh 
University,  after  which  he  spent  some  years 
in  foreign  travel. 

He  was  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  98th  Regi¬ 
ment.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Southern  Army  in  India. 
Later  he  raised  the  Fullarton  Dragoons,  and 
in  1803  became  First  Commissioner  of  Trini¬ 
dad.  Burns  became  acquainted  with  Fullar¬ 
ton  in  1791,  and  afterwards  corresponded 
with  him  and  sent  him  some  of  his  poems  in 
manuscript.  He  makes  favourable  mention 
of  him  in  “  The  Vision.”  Fullarton  was 
the  author  in  1793  of  an  “  Account  of  the 
Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Ayr.” 

FYFE,  DR.  M. 

A  practising  surgeon  in  Edinburgh  with 
whom  Burns  became  acquainted  during  the 
winter  of  1786-7.  On  leaving  Edinburgh  the 
poet  addressed  him  as  follows : 

“  Saturday  morn,  six  o’clock. 

My  dear  Sir, — My  loins  are  girded,  my  sandals  on 
my  feet  and  my  staff  in  my  hand  ;  and  in  half-an- 
hour  I  shall  set  off  from  this  venerable,  respectable, 
hospitable,  social,  convivial,  imperial  Queen  of 
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Cities,  Auld  Reekie.  My  compliments  to  Mr. 
M'Cartney,  and  I  have  sent  him  that  engraving. 
Farewell ! 

‘  Now  God  in  heaven,  bless  Reekie’s  town 
With  plenty  joy  and  peace  ! 

And  may  her  wealth  and  fair  renown 
To  latest  times  increase  !  !  ! — Amen.’ 

Robert  Bums. 
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GALLOWAY,  JOHN  STEWART,  Seventh  Earl  of. 

Born  13th  March,  1736.  Was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Scottish  Peer,  1774-90,  and  became 
a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  6th  June,  1796. 
Burns  for  some  reason  had  little  or  no  respect 
for  his  Lordship,  and  wrote  four  spiteful 
epigrams  on  him.  He  also  referred  to  him 
in  uncomplimentary  terms  in  “  John  Bushby’s 
Lamentation,”  the  third  of  the  Heron  Elec¬ 
tion  ballads.  W.  E.  Henley  says  :  “  Being 
of  puritan  repute  and  habit,  he  was  a  ‘  persona 
ingrata  ’  to  Burns.”  The  Earl  died  13th 
November,  1806.  According  to  one  news¬ 
paper  obituary  notice,  “  His  loss  will  be 
extensively  and  deeply  felt— as  a  husband 
and  father,  he  was  exemplary,  as  a  friend 
indefatigable  ;  he  adored  the  Supreme  Being, 
he  loved  his  king ;  his  affairs  prospered. 
He  was  admired  for  his  taste  in  music  and  had 
great  skill  in  agricultural  pursuits.” 


GALT,  MRS.  WILLIAM. 

She  was  Agnes  Burns,  sister  of  the  Poet. 
Born,  30th  of  September,  1762  ;  died  8th  of 
April,  1834.  Her  husband  survived  until 
March,  1847.  No  issue. 
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GED,  JOHNNY. 

The  parish  grave-digger.  Mentioned  in 
“  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook.” 

GEDDES,  REV.  DR.  JOHN. 

Born  1735  ;  died  at  Aberdeen  nth 
February,  1799.  A  Roman  Catholic  Priest 
to  whom  Burns  was  introduced  at  the  home 
of  Lord  Monboddo  in  Edinburgh,  1777.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  was  granted 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  to  be  so 
honoured  since  the  Reformation.  Burns  soon 
acquired  a  high  regard  for  Geddes,  who  was 
very  liberal  and  broad-minded  in  his  views 
of  life,  and  even  the  ever  zealous  Calvinistic 
Clarinda,  who  had  been  introduced  to  him  at 
the  home  of  her  own  minister,  wrote  after 
listening  to  one  of  his  discourses  :  “I  wished 
that  night  that  he  had  been  my  father,  that 
I  might  shelter  me  in  his  bosom.”  “  It  is 
believed  that  Geddes,”  says  W.  Scott  Douglas, 
“  was  the  means  of  procuring  for  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  the  poet’s  edition  of  April, 
1787,  the  names  of  no  fewer  than  five  foreign 
Romish  Seminaries,  beginning  with  the  Scots 
College  of  Valladolid,  of  which  he  had  for 
many  years  been  the  Rector.”  Towards 
the  close  of  a  letter,  dated  from  Ellisland,  3rd 
February,  1789,  to  Dr.  Geddes,  Burns  says  : 
“You  will  see  in  your  book,  which  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  detaining  so  long,  that  I  have 
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been  tuning  my  lyre  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith. 
Some  longer  poetic  plans  that  are  floating  in 
my  imagination,  or  partly  put  in  execution, 
I  shall  impart  to  you  when  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  you  ;  which,  if  you  are  then 
in  Edinburgh,  I  shall  have  about  the  beginning 
of  March.”  The  book  to  which  reference  is 
thus  made  is  the  now  famous  “  Geddes  Burns,” 
a  book  that  is  looked  upon  by  the  Burns 
enthusiast  with  the  same  veneration  as  he 
holds  for  the  grand  old  “Kilmarnock  edition.” 

"  The  volume  known  as  “  The  Geddes 
Burns,”  writes  Dr.  George  F.  Black,  author 
of  “Scotland’s  Mark  on  America,”  etc.,  "is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
Bums  items  in  existence,  second  indeed  only 
to  the  original  Kilmarnock  edition  of  1786. 
The  history  of  the  volume  from  the  time  it 
left  the  author’s  hand  until  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Bixby,  of  St.  Louis, 
appears  more  like  romance  than  reality. 

“The  volume  is  a  copy  of  the  first  Edin¬ 
burgh  edition  of  Burns’s  Poems,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  John  Geddes 
(1735-1799),  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  resid¬ 
ing  in  Edinburgh,  elder  brother  of  the  more 
widely  known  Bishop  Alexander  Geddes, 
biblical  critic,  translator,  and  poet,  to  whom 
Burns  was  introduced  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Monboddo  in  the  winter  of  1786-87.  Burns 
and  the  Bishop  became  intimate  friends,  and 
when  the  poet  left  Edinburgh  on  his  Highland 
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tour  he  borrowed  the  Bishop’s  copy  of  his 
(Burns’s)  Poems  with  a  promise  to  jot  down  in 
it  whatever  he  thought  would  be  worthy  of 
Dr.  Geddes’s  perusal.  The  volume  contains 
twelve  poems  in  the  Poet’s  handwriting,  in 
addition  to  which  the  Poet  wrote  out  in  full 
the  names  left  blank  in  the  printed  text. 

“The  volume  appears  to  have  afterwards 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Bishop’s 
sister,  Margaret  Geddes,  who  was  married 
to  John  Hyslop,  a  surgeon  residing  in  Fins¬ 
bury  Square,  London.  On  the  decease  of 
Dr  Hyslop  and  his  wife,  the  volume  passed 
to  their  daughter,  also  named  Margaret. 
Dr.  Henry  Goadby,  an  English  anatomist 
and  author  of  the  “  Text  Book  of  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Physiology,”  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  this  Margaret  Hyslop,  and  on  his 
leaving  London  for  America  in  1838  she 
presented  him  with  the  volume  as  a  token  of 
her  regard.  Dr.  Goadby  settled  in  Detroit, 
and  while  resident  there  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  James  Black,  a  native  of  Nairn,  who 
held  an  official  position  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Black  greatly  coveted  the  volume,  and 
eventually  it  came  into  his  possession  by 
purchase  from  the  widow  of  Dr.  Goadby  on 
the  12th  December,  1863.  It  was  exhibited 
by  him  to  the  members  of  the  Burns  Club 
of  Detroit  on  May  1,  1867.  From  Mr.  Black 
the  volume  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
W.  K.  Bixby,  President  of  the  Burns  Club  of 
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St.  Louis,  who  caused  it  to  be  photographed 
and  reproduced  by  lithographic  and  gelatine 
process  in  an  edition  of  473  copies,  printed 
for  the  members  (only)  of  the  Bibliophile 
Society  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1908.” 


GEORGSON,  JAMES. 

In  the  minute  book  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Masonic  Lodge,  Dumfries,  of  which  Burns  was 
a  member,  is  the  following  entry 

“  28th  January,  1796 — Mr.  James  Georg- 
son,  merchant  in  Liverpool,  appeared,  and 
who  being  recommended  by  Bro.  Burns,  was 
admitted  apprentice.” 

The  last  entry  in  the  minute  book  in  which 
the  poet’s  name  appears  as  being  present  is 
14th  April,  1796. 

GERROND,  JOHN. 

Born  at  Gateside  of  Bar,  Kirkpatrick- 
Durham,  nth  November,  1785.  Had  a 
liking  for  poetry,  and  was  a  writer  of  verses 
from  his  early  youth.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  1793,  and  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1799.  In  1802  he  published  “  Poems 
on  Several  Occasions,”  which  contains  among 
other  items  an  “  Epistle  to  Robert  Burns,” 
and  “Robert  Burns’s  Epitaph.”  The 
“  Epistle,”  we  are  notified,  was  “  written  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1797.” 
It  contains  the  following  lines  among  others  : 
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“  Your  footsteps  here,  you  see,  I  trace. 

And  think  them  yet  well  worth  a  place  ; 

Your  book,  the  stationers  doth  grace 
Through  this  warm  clime, 

Scotch  bodies  make  a  cheerful  face 
At  Burns’s  name. 

Yet  some  forget  their  mother  tongue, 

Can  read  it  but  unco  hum-drum. 

But  when  ever  I  alang-side  come, 

I  rattle’ t  o’er, 

An’  tell  I’m  from  the  vera  town, 

Where  lives  you.  Sir.” 

A  second  edition  of  Gerrond’s  poems  was 
issued  in  1813,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  America.  A  small  volume  of 
thirty-three  pages  entitled  “  New  Poetical 
Works  of  John  Gerrond,  printed  for  the 
Author,”  was  published  in  1818.  Gerrond 
died  near  Castle  Douglas  about  1820. 


GIBSON,  MRS.  AGNES.  “  POOSIE  NANCY.” 

The  Landlady  of  a  licensed  ale  and  whisky 
shop,  used  also  as  a  lodging  for  any  and  all 
kind  of  travellers  passing  through  Mauchline. 
The  scene  of  “  The  Jolly  Beggars  ”  is  laid  in 
“  Poosie  Nancy’s.” 


GIBSON,  JANET. 

A  half-witted  daughter  of  Mrs.  Agnes 
Gibson  (“  Poosie  Nancy  ”).  She  figures  as 
“  Racer  Jess  ”  in  “  The  Holy  Fair,”  and  as 
“  Jenny  ”  in  “  Adam  Armour’s  Prayer.” 
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She  obtained  her  sobriquet  of  “  Racer  Jess  ” 
through  her  pedestrian  feats,  having  won 
several  long  races  on  wagers. 

She  died  15th  February,  1813. 

GILLESPIE,  ANN,  Wife  of  John  Davidson 
(“SOUTER  JOHNNY”). 

She  is  said  to  have  acted  as  nurse  on  one 
or  two  occasions  to  the  mother  of  Burns,  and 
on  this  account  there  always  existed  a  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  families. 

“  GALLANT  WEAVER,  THE.”  ROBERT 
WILSON  (q.v.). 

GLENCAIRN,  THE  COUNTESS  OF. 

She  resided  at  Coates  House,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Burns  was  introduced  to  her  on  his 
first  visit  to  the  Scottish  Capital.  She  was 
the  mother  of  his  patron  and  friend  James, 
14th  Earl  of  Glencairn.  According  to  Robert 
Chambers,  “  by  her  origin,  the  Countess  was 
a  somewhat  remarkable  person  among  the 
nobility,  being  the  daughter  of  a  village 
musician  who  was  raised  to  unexpected 
wealth  by  the  bequest  of  a  fortunate  relative. 
In  a  letter  from  the  poet  to  the  Countess 
(Ellisland  1789)  occurs  the  famous  passage  : 
‘  I  would  much  rather  have  it  said,  that  my 
profession  borrowed  credit  from  me,  than  that 
I  borrowed  credit  from  my  profession.’ 

1 
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GLENCAIRN,  JAMES,  EARL  OF. 

Born  1749,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  in 
1775.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  Captain  to 
a  company  in  Lord  Frederick  Campbell’s 
Regiment  of  Fencibles.  In  1785  he  married 
Lady  Isabella  Erskine,  but  there  was  no  issue 
to  the  marriage,  and  the  title  became  extinct. 
Burns  was  introduced  to  him  by  James 
Dalrymple,  of  Orangeheld,  while  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1786,  and  became  greatly  attached  to 
him.  He  was  the  first  of  the  nobility  that 
extended  a  welcome  to  the  poet  after  his 
arrival  in  the  Scottish  Capital.  He  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Creech,  the  publisher,  and  was 
the  direct  means  of  securing  the  patronage  of 
The  Gentlemen  of  The  Caledonian  Hunt 
and  others  for  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  the 
poems.  He  also  used  his  influence  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  poet  his  appointment  on  the 
Excise,  and  in  various  other  ways  encouraged 
and  befriended  him.  Burns  cherished  his 
friendship  and  makes  frequent  complimentary 
allusions  to  him  in  his  correspondence.  “  A 
man,”  he  writes,  “  whose  worth  and  brotherly 
kindness  to  me  I  shall  remember  when  time 
shall  be  no  more.” 

On  account  of  ill-health  his  lordship  went 
to  Lisbon  in  1790,  intending  to  pass  the 
winter  months  there,  but  finding  that  he 
derived  no  benefit  from  the  change  he  returned 
home,  and  died  30th  January,  1791.  See  the 
poet’s  “  Lament  for  James,  Earl  of  Glen- 
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cairn,”  also  the  verses  beginning  “  Whose  is 
that  noble,  dauntless  brow.”  Burns  named 
his  fourth  son,  bom  12th  August,  1794, 
James  Glencaim  Burns. 


GLENCAIRN,  JOHN,  FIFTEENTH  EARL  OF. 

Born  1750.  Served  with  the  14th  Dra¬ 
goons,  and  afterwards  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England.  He  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  on  the  death  of  his  brother  James, 
the  fourteenth  Earl.  Burns  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  his  poems,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  dated  from  Dumfries,  March,  1793 
He  died  at  Coates,  24th  September,  1796, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Cuthbert’s  churchyard, 
Edinburgh. 

“GLIB-TONGUED  AIKEN.”  ROBERT  AIKEN. 

{q.V.) 

GLOVER,  JEAN. 

“  She  was  born  at  the  Townhead  of 
Kilmarnock  on  the  31st  October,  1758,  of 
parents  respectable  in  their  sphere.  She  was 
remarkable  for  beauty — both  of  face  and 
figure — properties  which,  joined  to  a  romantic 
and  yet  poetic  fancy,  had  no  doubt  their 
influence  in  shaping  her  future  unfortunate 
career.  She  was  also  an  excellent  singer. 
Having  been  witness  to  some  theatrical 
exhibitions  at  Kilmarnock,  she  became  ena- 
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moured  of  the  stage,  and  in  an  evil  hour  eloped 
with  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  '  sock  and 
buskin’.  Her  subsequent  life  was  one  of 
folly  and  misfortune.  She  died  at  Letter- 
kenny,  in  Ireland,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.” 
— “  Ayrshire  Contemporaries  of  Burns.” 

GLOVER,  JOHN. 

A  carrier  between  Ellisland  and  Glasgow 
who  frequently  conveyed  messages  and  pack¬ 
ages  to  and  from  the  poet. 

“GOD-LIKE  FRIEND,  MY.”  ALEXANDER 
CUNNINGHAM  (q.v.) 

“  GODLY  BRYEN.”  JAMES  BRYEN  (q.v.). 

GOLDIE,  JOHN. 

Born  in  1717  at  Craigmill  in  the  parish  of 
Galston.  His  mother  taught  him  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  education,  and  he  acquired  the  art  of 
writing  himself.  He  began  business  as  a 
cabinetmaker  in  Kilmarnock,  and  later 
became  a  well-known  wine  and  spirit  merchant 
there.  In  early  life  he  was  very  orthodox 
in  his  religious  views,  but  these  gradually 
changed,  and  he  became  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  New  Light  party.  He  always  evinced 
a  great  admiration  for  the  writings  of  Burns, 
and  became  one  of  the  sureties  to  Wilson  for 
the  publication  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition. 
Burns  showed  his  appreciation  of  Goldie  by 
writing  an  “  Epistle  to  John  Goldie  in  Kil¬ 
marnock.”  In  the  epistle  he  is  addressed  as 
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“  Goudie.”  Goldie  published  “  An  Essay 
on  various  important  subjects  moral  and 
divine  ”  (popularly  known  as  “  Goudie’s 
Bible  ”),  “A  Treatise  upon  the  Evidences 
of  a  Diety,”  “  The  Gospel  Recovered  from 
its  Captive  State,”  etc.,  and  one  or  two 
other  works  of  a  religious  character.  He 
died,  1st  July,  1809. 

GORDON,  ALEXANDER,  FOURTH  DUKE  OF. 

Eldest  son  of  Cosmo  George  Gordon, 
third  Duke,  born  in  1745.  In  1767  he  married 
Jane  Maxwell,  second  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Maxwell  of  Monreith,  and  by  her  became  the 
father  of  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  He 
had  a  taste  for  music  and  for  composing 
verses,  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  version  of 
“  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen.”  Burns  in  the 
course  of  his  Highland  tour  in  1787  stopped  at 
Castle  Gordon  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess,  and  was  received  by  them 
with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindness. 
In  his  journal  he  notes  “  The  Duke  makes  me 
happier  than  ever  great  man  did — noble, 
princely,  yet  mild,  condescending  and  affable ; 
the  Duchess,  charming,  witty  and  sensible. 
God  bless  them !  ”  The  poem,  “  Castle  Gor¬ 
don,”  was  composed  in  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  accorded  the  poet  during  his  visit. 
The  Duchess  died  in  1812,  and  in  1820  His 
Grace  was  married  to  Mrs.  James  Christie  of 
Fochabers.  He  died  17th  June,  1827. 
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GORDON,  JANE,  DUCHESS  OF. 

Second  daughter  of  Sir  William  Maxwell 
of  Monreith.  Born  at  Edinburgh  in  1746. 
Married  28th  October,  1767,  to  Alexander, 
Fourth  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  at  once  became 
the  recognised  queen  of  Edinburgh  society. 
Besides  being  possessed  of  considerable  beauty, 
she  was  also  noted  for  her  wit  and  gaiety  of 
temperament.  Burns  was  introduced  to  her 
while  in  Edinburgh,  and  attended  several  of 
her  drawing-room  parties,  where  he  was  the 
centre  of  attraction  for  many  of  the  leading 
men  and  women  of  the  time.  Her  Grace 
was  particularly  charmed  with  the  poet  and 
his  writings,  and  frequently  asked  him  to 
recite  one  or  more  of  his  poems  before  her 
guests.  She  was  also  delighted  with  his 
conversational  powers,  and  at  one  time  re¬ 
marked  to  the  then  Walter  Scott  that  the 
poet  was  the  only  man  whose  conversation 
ever  fairly  carried  her  off  her  feet.  Her 
Grace  subscribed  liberally  for  the  Edinburgh 
edition  of  the  poems,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
she  appreciated  the  genius  and  worth  of  Burns 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  many  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  associated.  In  her 
later  years  the  Duchess  lived  apart  from  her 
husband.  She  died  at  London,  nth  April, 
1812. 
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GORDON,  THOMAS,  Balmaghie. 

He  was  the  Tory  candidate  against 
Patrick  Heron  (q.v.)  in  1795  for  the  Stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright.  Gordon  at  the  time  was  a 
young  man  of  little  personal  interest  and  of 
moderate  property,  but  was  well  backed  by 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  proprietors 
in  Galloway.  The  election  was  won  by  Mr. 
Heron. 


GORDON,  PROF.  THOMAS. 

Whom  Burns  met  while  on  his  Highland 
Tour,  and  whom  he  mentions  as  “a  good- 
natured,  jolly-looking  professor,”  is  referred 
to  by  Dr.  William  Wallace  as  follows  : — 
“  Thomas  Gordon,  an  eminent  professor  in 
King’s  College.  He  held  in  succession  the 
professorships  of  Humanity  and  Philosophy 
for  sixty-one  years,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
particularly  able  teacher.  He  was  author 
of  MS.  Collections  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  King’s  College,  which  are  still  preserved.” 

Gordon  was  born  1714,  and  died  1797. 


GOUDIE,  JOHN.  JOHN  GOLDIE,  (q.v.) 
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GOW,  NEIL. 

Famous  musician  and  composer.  Born 
at  Inver,  Perthshire,  20th  March,  1727.  He 
was  of  humble  parentage,  received  very 
little  education,  and  was  intended  for  the 
trade  of  a  plaid  weaver.  At  an  early  age  he 
displayed  a  great  taste  for  music,  and  at 
thirteen  had  become,  through  his  own  exer¬ 
tions,  a  proficient  violin  player.  About  this 
time  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Athole 
family,  and  was  gradually  introduced  to 
many  of  the  leading  nobility.  Burns  made 
his  acquaintance  while  on  his  Northern  tour 
in  1787.  “  A  short,  stout  built,  honest  High¬ 

land  figure,  with  his  grayest  hair  shed  on  his 
honest  social  brow,”  he  says  of  him.  Gow  is 
supposed  to  have  visited  the  poet  at  Dumfries 
in  1794,  and  the  song  beginning,  “  Among 
the  trees,  where  humming  bees,”  was  com¬ 
posed  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  Gow  died 
1st  March,  1807,  and  was  buried  at  Little 
Dunkeld.  He  left  four  sons,  all  of  whom 
became  famous  as  musicians. 


GRACIE,  JAMES. 

A  well-known  banker  in  Dumfries,  who 
held  the  honourable  position  of  Dean  of 
Guild  of  the  Burgh.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  poet,  and  while  the  latter  was 
at  Brow  he  wrote  inquiring  after  his  health 
and  offering  the  use  of  his  carriage  to  bring 
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him  home.  It  is  also  believed  that  he 
tendered  him  some  pecuniary  aid  as  well. 
Burns’s  reply  to  this  letter  is  dated  from 
”  Brow,  Wednesday  morn  ”  (July  13).  In 
M‘ Dowell’s  “  Burns  in  Dumfriesshire,”  there 
appears  the  following  epigram  : 


“  Grade,  thou  art  a  man  of  worth, 

O  be  thou  Dean  for  ever  ! 

May  he  be  damn’d  to  Hell  henceforth 
Who  fauts  thy  weight  or  measure.” 


GRAHAM,  DOUGLAS. 

Undoubtedly  the  prototype  of  “  Tam  o’ 
Shanter.”  He  was  born  6th  June,  1739,  and 
rented  the  farm  of  Shanter  between  Turn- 
bery  and  Colzean.  In  addition  to  farming 
he  was  a  dealer  in  malt,  and  went  to  Ayr 
each  market  day,  usually  accompanied  by  a 
shoemaking  friend,  John  Davidson—”  Souter 
Johnnie.” 

“  The  character  who  figured  as  ‘  Tam  o’ 
Shanter  ’  was  an  individual  named  Douglas 
Graham,  a  Carrick  farmer.  Shanter  is  a  farm 
on  the  Carrick  shore  which  Graham  long 
possessed.  The  man  was  in  sober,  or  rather 
drunken,  truth  the  ‘  bletherin,  blusterin, 
drunken  blellum  ’  that  the  poet  has  described  ; 
and  his  wife  was  as  veritably  a  lady  who 
discouraged  drinking  in  her  husband.” — R. 
Chambers. 
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The  following  inscription  on  a  tablet  in 
Kirkoswald  churchyard  marks  the  last  resting- 
place  of  “  the  veritable  Tam.” 

“  D.G. — H.M. — Erected  by  Douglas  Graham  and 
Helen,  his  wife,  in  memory  of  their  son,  J  ohn  Graham, 
who  died  December  10,  1785,  aged  18  years.  Also 
Helen  M'Taggart,  who  died  2nd  December,  1798, 
aged  56  years.  Also  Douglas  Graham,  who  died 
February  14th,  1811,  aged  72  years.” 

“  Died,  9th  August,  1823,  at  Lochwinnoch, 
Thomas  Reid,  labourer.  He  was  born,  21st 
October,  1745,  in  the  Clachan  of  Kyle,  Ayr¬ 
shire.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
circumstance  arises  from  his  being  the  cele¬ 
brated  equestrian  hero  of  Burns’s  poem  ‘  Tam 
o’  Shanter.’  He  has  at  length  surmounted 
the  ‘  mosses,  rivers  (sic),  slaps,  and  stiles  ’  of 
life.  For  a  considerable  time  by  part  he  has 
been  in  the  service  of  Major  Hervey  of  Castle- 
semple,  nine  months  of  which  he  was  incap¬ 
able  of  labour,  and  to  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Hervey,  be  it  named,  he  has,  with  a  fostering 
and  laudable  generosity,  soothed,  as  far  as  it 
was  in  his  power,  the  many  ills  of  age  and 
disease.  He,  however,  still  retained  the 
desire  of  being  ‘  fu’  for  weeks  together.’  ” — 
“  Scots  Magazine,”  September,  1823. 
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GRAHAM,  THE  MARQUIS  OF.  Referred  to  in 
“  The  Author’s  Earnest  Cry  and 
Prayer  ”  as  “  The  Laird  of  Graham.” 

“  The  Marquis  of  Graham,  eldest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  then  member  for 
Bedwin  in  Wiltshire.  He  held  the  offices  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Postmaster- 
General,  and  Postmaster  of  the  Forces,  in 
Pitt’s  Administration.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  Duke  in  1790,  and  died  in  1836,  at 
the  age  of  81.”— Dr.  William  Wallace. 

GRAHAM,  ROBERT,  OF  FINTRY. 

Born  1749 ;  died  10th  January,  1815. 
“  One  of  the  worthiest  and  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  not  only  of  this  country,  but,  I 
will  say  it,  of  the  age.” — Burns  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop. 

Descended  from  Sir  Robert  Graham,  of 
Strathcarron  and  Fintry,  Stirlingshire.  Burns 
was  introduced  to  him  while  on  his  second 
Highland  Tour,  at  Blair  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Athole.  He  was  a  prominent 
official  in  the  Department  of  Excise,  and  it 
was  through  his  influence  that  the  poet 
received  his  commission  as  an  excise  officer 
and  afterwards  had  his  request  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  his  home  district  granted.  On  one 
or  two  other  occasions  Mr.  Graham  success¬ 
fully  used  his  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poet.  That  the  two  men  were  very  friendly 
in  their  relations  with  each  other  is  shown  by 
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the  many  letters  and  poems  addressed  to  Mr. 
Graham.  At  least  eleven  of  the  former  are 
on  record,  while  the  latter  includes  an 
“  Epistle  to  R.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Fintry, 
requesting  a  favour,”  “  To  R.  Graham,  Esq., 
of  Fintry,  on  receiving  a  favour,  10th  August, 

1789. ”  “  Election  Ballad,  at  the  close  of  the 

contest  for  representing  the  Dumfries  Burghs, 

1790,  addressed  to  Robert  Graham  of  Fintry,” 
besides  a  small  inscription  poem  addressed 
“  To  Miss  Graham  of  Fintry  ”  and  manu¬ 
script  copies  of  “  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ”  and 
“  The  Rights  of  Women,”  both  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Graham. 

About  1789,  Mr.  Graham  sold  the  estate  of 
Fintry,  but  he  still  continued  to  be  known  as 
“  Mr.  Robert  Graham  of  Fintry.” 


GRAHAM,  WILLIAM,  of  Mossknowe. 

The  subject  of  the  epigram  beginning 
“  Stop  thief,  dame  Nature  call’d  to  Death.” 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Walter 
Riddel’s  friends.  The  epigram  appears  in 
the  Glenriddel  book  of  poems,  but  it  is  said 
to  have  been  inserted  there  after  the  book  was 
returned  to  Bums. 

GRANT,  REV.  DAVID. 

Born  1750 ;  died  16th  July,  1791.  A 
native  of  Madderty,  Aberdeenshire.  Or¬ 
dained  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  14th  November, 
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1781.  After  officiating  for  a  few  months  at 
Ettrick  parish,  he  was  given  the  charge  of 
Ochiltree,  7th  November,  1786.  He  figures 
as  “  Davie  Bluster  ”  in  “  The  Twa  Herds.” 

“  As  convener  of  the  Committee  on  M'Gill’s 
publications,  and  one  of  the  most  persistent 
of  his  prosecutors,  Grant  made  himself 
especially  obnoxious  to  M'Gill’s  supporters  ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  his  sudden  death 
created  the  impression  that  it  had  been 
brought  about  by  them.” — “  Centenary 
Burns.” 


GRAY,  REV.  JAMES. 

Schoolmaster  to  the  poet’s  sons  in  Dum¬ 
fries.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Bums  in 
his  last  years,  and  refers  to  him  as  “a  kind 
and  attentive  father,  and  took  great  delight 
in  spending  his  evenings  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  minds  of  his  children.  Their  education 
was  the  grand  object  of  his  life,  and  he  did  not, 
like  other  parents,  think  it  sufficient  to  send 
them  to  public  schools.  He  was  their  private 
instructor,  and,  even  at  that  early  age, 
bestowed  great  pains  in  training  their  minds 
to  habits  of  thought  and  reflection,  and  in 
keeping  them  from  every  form  of  vice.” 
Mr.  Gray’s  name  appears  along  with  that  of 
Burns  in  the  Muster  Roll  of  the  Royal  Dum¬ 
fries  Volunteers,  31st  January,  1795.  He 
was  master  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh, 
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from  1801  till  1882.  He  became  a  Chaplain 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  and  was 
appointed  Tutor  to  the  Rao  of  Cutch.  He 
was  the  author  of  “  Sabbath  Among  the 
Mountains,”  “  Cuna  of  Cheyd,”  and  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Gospels  into  the  Cutch  dialect. 
He  also  edited  an  edition  of  Fergusson’s 
Poems.  Mr.  Gray  died  at  Bhuj,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  25th  September,  1830. 

GRAY,  SYMON. 

A  young  man  living  in  Duns  and  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  respectable  parents. 
Learning  that  Burns  was  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  he  sent  him  on  three  occasions  some 
doggerel  verses,  requesting  his  opinion  of 
them.  The  poet’s  criticism  was  anything  but 
complimentary.— See  ‘‘To  Symon  Gray.” 

GREENFIELD,  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM. 

“Dr.  Greenfield  had  an  eventful  and 
melancholy  history,”  says  W.  Scott  Douglas. 
“  He  was  an  effective  and  popular  preacher, 
and  a  favourite  with  Burns  both  in  his  office 
and  as  a  man.  He  rose  to  a  professorial 
chair,  to  becoming  colleague  with  Dr.  Blair 
in  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  in  1797, 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Moderatorship  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Suddenly  his  fame  and  very  name  were 
eclipsed.  For  some  flagrant  but  mysterious 
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crime,  he  was  in  1798  shorn  of  all  his  honours 
and  deposed  from  the  ministry,  while  he 
himself  disappeared  from  public  view,  having 
retired,  it  is  said,  to  some  obscure  locality 
in  the  North  of  England,  where  he  lived 
under  an  assumed  name.” 

The  Rev.  William  Greenfield’s  name  is  in 
the  subscribers’  list  for  two  copies  of  the 
Author’s  edition  of  1787,  and  in  1796  he 
subscribed  one  guinea  for  behoof  of  the 
deceased  poet’s  widow  and  family.  Dr. 
Greenfield  is  mentioned  in  the  “  Lament  for 
the  absence  of  William  Creech.”  He  died 
28th  April,  1827. 


GREGORY,  DR.  JAMES. 

Born  1753  ;  died  2nd  April,  1824.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  Became 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  succeeding  his  father,  Dr  John 
Gregory,  to  that  office.  Author  of  “  Philo¬ 
sophical  and  Literary  Essays,”  “  A  Guide  for 
Gentlemen  Studying  Medicine,”  “First  Lines 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic,”  and  one  or  two 
other  works.  Burns  was  introduced  to  him 
at  a  party  in  the  home  of  Lord  Monboddo,  and 
afterwards  met  him  frequently  in  Canongate 
Kilwinning  Lodge.  The  two  men  became 
warm  friends,  although  a  criticism  which  the 
doctor  made  on  the  poem,  “  On  seeing  a 
wounded  hare  limp  by,”  was  not  altogether 
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noted  as  a  Latin  scholar,  and  is  kindly  referred 
to  by  Burns  in  his  “  Lament  for  the  Absence 
of  William  Creech,  publisher,”  as 

“  Worthy  Greg’ry’s  Latin  face.” 

On  6th  April,  1787,  Doctor  Gregory  presented 
Burns  with  a  copy  of  an  English  translation 
of  “  Cicero’s  Select  Orations,”  and  in  this  the 
poet  made  the  following  inscription  :  “  Edin., 
23rd  April,  1787.  This  book,  a  present  from 
the  truly  worthy  and  learned  Dr.  Gregory, 
I  shall  preserve  to  my  latest  hour,  as  a  mark 
of  the  gratitude,  esteem,  and  veneration  I 
bear  the  Donor.  So  help  me  God  ! — Robert 
Burns.” 


GRIEVE,  JAMES,  Laird  of  Boghead,  Tarbolton. 

The  subject  of  the  epitaph  beginning  : 

“  Here  lies  Boghead  among  the  dead.” 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  epitaphs  written 
by  the  poet,  and,  as  Scott  Douglas  remarks, 
“  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  poor 
laird  who  provoked  it.”  Boghead  is  about 
a  mile  West  of  Lochlea,  and  the  poet  is  said 
to  have  been  on  excellent  terms  with  Grieve 
and  his  family,  and  to  have  made  many 
pleasant  visits  to  their  home  in  his  early 
years. 
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GROSE,  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS. 

“  Captain  Grose,  the  well-known  author 
of  ‘  The  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,’ 
has  been  through  Annandale,  Nithsdale,  and 
Galloway,  in  the  view  of  commencing  another 
publication,  ‘  The  Antiquities  of  Scotland.’ 
As  he  has  made  his  headquarters  with  Captain 
Riddell,  my  nearest  neighbour,  for  these  two 
months,  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  man  of  more 
original  observation,  anecdote  and  remark. 
Thrown  into  the  Army  from  the  Nursery,  and 
now  that  he  is  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family  who  are  all  settled  in  respectable 
situations  in  life,  he  has  mingled  in  all  societies 
and  knows  everybody.  His  delight  is  to  steal 
through  the  country  almost  unknown,  both 
as  most  favourable  to  his  humour  and  his 
business.” — Burns  to  Mrs.  Dunlop. 

Captain  Grose  was  born  in  1730  at  Green- 
ford,  Middlesex,  England.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  early  manifested  a 
desire  to  become  an  artist.  After  leaving 
school  he  studied  Art,  with  the  result  that 
many  of  his  drawings,  chiefly  on  architectural 
subjects,  were  later  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
inherited  a  valuable  legacy,  and  having 
considerable  leisure  time  at  his  disposal,  he 
gradually  acquired  a  taste  for  antiquarian 
matters.  He  also  became  interested  in 
Military  affairs,  and  for  many  years  was 
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Adjutant  and  Captain  in  the  Surrey  Militia. 
Burns  was  introduced  to  him  by  his  friend, 
Robert  Riddell,  at  Friars’  Carse,  and  at  once 
became  interested  in  the  man  and  his  career. 

Previous  to  this,  Grose  had  to  a  great 
extent  exhausted  his  fortune  and  taken  to 
literary  work.  Between  1773  and  1788  he 
produced  his  “  Antiquities  of  England  and 
Wales,”  in  six  volumes,  a  work  which  at 
once  established  his  reputation  as  an  Author 
and  Antiquarian.  He  also  compiled  “  A 
Treatise  on  Ancient  Arms  and  Weapons,” 
“  A  Guide  to  Health,  Riches  and  Honour,” 
“A  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,” 
“  The  Antiquarian  Reporter,”  “  The  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Scotland,”  and  very  many  other 
works  and  treatises  on  antiquarian  and 
miscellaneous  subjects.  It  surely  was  a 
fortunate  day  for  the  lovers  of  Burns  when 
these  two  men  were  brought  together,  as  it 
led  to  the  composition  of  ‘‘Tam  o’  Shanter,” 
a  poem  specially  written  for  “  The  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Scotland,”  and  which  appeared  in 
that  work  in  1791.  Burns  addressed  two 
poems  to  Captain  Grose :  “  On  the  late 

Captain  Grose’s  Peregrinations  through  Scot¬ 
land,”  and  “  On  Captain  Grose,”  also  an 
amusing  epigram  “  On  Captain  Francis  Grose.’ 
Grose  was  short  and  very  corpulent,  and  no 
one  enjoyed  this  epigram  more  than  he  did. 

He  died  suddenly  at  Dublin,  12th  May, 
1791,  while  on  an  antiquarian  tour  in  Ireland, 
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and  was  buried  in  Drumcondra  churchyard 
near  Dublin. 

GUID  AULD  GLEN.”  JOHN  TENNANT,  (q.v.) 

GUID  WIFE  OF  WAUCHOPE  HOUSE,  THE.” 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  SCOT,  (q.v.) 
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HALL,  SIR  JAMES,  OF  DUNGLASS. 

Born  17th  January,  1761 ;  died  23rd  June, 
1832.  Noted  chemist  and  geologist,  and  the 
author  of  “  An  Essay  on  The  Origin,  Principles 
and  History  of  Gothic  Architecture,”  1813. 

“  Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglass,  having  heard 
of  my  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  to 
Mr.  Sheriff’s  to  breakfast — takes  me  to  see 
his  fine  scenery  on  the  stream  of  Dunglass — 
Dunglass  the  most  romantic  sweet  place  I 
ever  saw.” — Burns. 

HAMILTON,  MISS  CHARLOTTE.  ADAIR,  DR. 

JAMES  M‘KITTRICK.  (q.v.) 

HAMILTON,  GAVIN. 

Bom  November,  1751 ;  died  5th  July, 
1805.  A  highly  respected  writer  in  Mauchline, 
the  poet’s  landlord  while  he  resided  at  Moss- 
giel,  and  one  of  the  closest  and  most  sym¬ 
pathetic  of  the  many  sincere  friends  that  he 
ever  had.  He  not  only  befriended  Burns  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  but  he  also  aided  and 
befriended  Jean  Armour  in  her  hour  of 
trouble.  To  him  the  poet  dedicated  his 
first  volume  of  poems,  and  he  addressed  him 
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in  rhyme  in  such  poems  as  the  “  Stanzas  on 
Naething,”  “  To  Gavin  Hamilton  on  recom¬ 
mending  a  boy,”  and  the  “  Epitaph  for 
Gavin  Hamilton.”  He  is  also  mentioned  or 
referred  to  in  “  Holy  Willie’s  Prayer,” 
"  Epistle  to  John  M'Math,”  and  “  The  Fare¬ 
well.” 

Like  Burns,  Hamilton  was  a  zealous  and 
intelligent  supporter  of  the  New  Light  Doc¬ 
trine,  and  this  brought  him  into  trouble  with 
many  of  the  local  orthodox  clergymen,  and 
he  was  ultimately  called  or  summoned  before 
the  Kirk  Session  for  rebuke.  In  the  argu¬ 
ment  to  “  Holy  Willie’s  Prayer,”  Burns  says  : 
“  In  a  sessional  process  with  a  gentleman  in 
Mauchline — a  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton — Holy 
Willie,’  and  his  priest.  Father  Auld,  after 
full  hearing  in  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  came 
off  but  second  best,  owing  partly  to  the 
oratorical  powers  of  Mr.  Robert  Aiken,  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  counsel,  but  chiefly  to  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  being  one  of  the  most  irreproach¬ 
able  and  truly  respectable  characters  in  the 
county.”  It  was  with  Mr.  Hamilton  that 
Burns  made  a  wager,  which  resulted  in  “  The 
Calf  ”  poem  being  written. 

Hamilton  was  married  to  Helen  Kennedy, 
daughter  of  Kennedy  of  Daljarroch,  Ayrshire. 
His  half  sister  was  Charlotte,  the  heroine 
of  “  The  Banks  of  the  Devon.”  She  was 
married  to  Dr.  James  M'Kittrick  Adair,  (q.v.) 
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HAMILTON,  JAMES,  Grocer,  Glasgow. 

An  early  friend  of  Burns  who  had  settled 
in  Glasgow.  In  a  letter,  dated  from  Ellisland , 
26th  May,  1789,  the  poet  extends  his  sym¬ 
pathy  to  him  for  what  is  evidently  some 
misfortunes  in  his  business  career.  “  I  would 
fain  offer,  my  dear  sir,”  he  writes,  “  a  word 
of  sympathy  with  your  misfortunes,  but  it  is 
a  tender  string,  and  I  know7  not  how  to  touch 
it.  .  .  .  Among  some  distressful  emergencies 
that  I  have  experienced  in  life,  I  ever  laid 
this  down  as  my  foundation  of  comfort — 
That  he  who  has  lived  the  life  of  an 

HONEST  MAN,  HAS  BY  NO  MEANS  LIVED  IN 
VAIN.” 

HAMILTON,  JAMES. 

“  On  entering  the  kirkyard  (Mauchline), 
from  Loudoun  Street,”  writes  Mr.  John 
Taylor  Gibb,  “  there  stands,  the  first  on  the 
left,  a  stone  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
Hamilton.  While  not  specifically  stating 
the  fact,  yet,  on  the  authority  of  the  son  of 
the  man  interred  here,  this  stone  indicates  the 
place  of  interment  of  the  James  Hamilton  of 
whom  it  is  written  ‘  deceased  was  84  years 
of  age  when  he  died,’  and  though  but  a  boy 
when  Burns  came  to  this  neighbourhood, 
yet  he  had  vivid  recollections  of  the  Poet, 
and  delighted  to  speak  of  him  and  the  family. 
His  parents  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Poet’s  family,  which  gave  him  an 
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opportunity  of  being  often  at  Mossgiel ; 
and  spoke  of  having  repeatedly  ‘  c’ad  the 
plough  to  Robin/  and,  on  one  occasion,  of 
being  sent  with  a  letter  to  Jean  Armour, 
with  an  earnest  admonition  to  give  it  to  no 
one  but  herself.  He  was  an  industrious, 
well-living  man,  and  before  his  death  had 
been  engaged  on  Netherplace  Estate  for 
about  sixty  years  !  ” 


HAMILTON,  CAPTAIN  JOHN,  Writer,  Dumfries. 

The  poet’s  landlord  while  he  resided  in 
the  Wee  Vennel.  He  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Burns,  and  occasionally  invited  him  to 
dinner.  Three  letters  are  on  record  from 
Burns  to  Hamilton  acknowledging  small 
arrears  of  rent,  while  there  is  also  a  letter 
from  the  latter  complaining  that  the  poet 
fails  to  visit  the  family  as  he  formerly  did. 

HAMILTON,  JOHN. 

Music  seller  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  author 
of  several  Scottish  songs  and  melodies.  He 
added  two  verses  to  “  Of  a’  the  airts  the 
wind  can  blaw,”  which  have  always  retained 
a  degree  of  popularity.  These  are  the  verses 
beginning  : 

“  O  blaw  ye  Westlin  winds,  blaw  saft 
Among  the  leafy  trees.” 

Hamilton  was  born  in  1761,  and  died  23rd 
September,  1814. 
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HAMILTON,  MISS  WILHELMINA. 

A  daughter  of  Gavin  Hamilton  of  Mauch- 
line.  Burns  was  well  acquainted  with  her, 
as  he  usually  met  her  when  visiting  her  father. 
She  married  the  Rev.  John  Tod,  successor 
to  “  Daddy  Auld,”  parish  minister  of  Mauch- 
line  {q.v).  Mr.  Tod  died  in  1844.  His 
widow  survived  him  until  1855,  leaving 
several  descendants. 

HAMILTON,  WILLIAM,  Gilbertfield,  Lanarkshire. 

A  Scottish  poet  of  considerable  merit, 
born  1665.  He  was  for  many  years  a  friend 
of  Allan  Ramsay.  While  a  young  man,  he 
entered  the  army,  and  after  service  in  various 
parts  abroad,  returned  to  Scotland  and  settled 
at  Gilbertfield.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
divided  his  time  between  field  sports  and  the 
writing  of  poems  and  epistles.  Many  of  his 
compositions  were  first  published  in  “  Wat¬ 
son’s  Choice  Collection  of  Scots  Poems.” 
He  was  the  author  of  “  Willie  was  a  wanton 
wag,”  at  least  three  epistles  to  Allan  Ramsay, 
and  he  published  an  abridged  edition  of 
Blind  Harry’s  “  Wallace  ”  in  modern  Scottish 
dialect.  Burns  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
Hamilton,  principally  from  reading  his 
epistles  to  Allan  Ramsay.  In  his  own  epistle 
to  William  Simson,  of  Ochiltree,  he  says  : 

“  My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel. 

Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speel, 

Wi’  Allan,  or  wi’  Gilbertfield, 

The  braes  o’  fame.” 
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Hamilton  died,  24th  May,  1751,  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year. 

“  HANDSOME  NELL.”  NELLY  KILPATRICK. 

(q.v.) 

HARLEY,  DR.  JOHN,  Dumfries. 

He  was  a  prominent  member  of  No.  2 
Company  of  the  Royal  Dumfries  Volunteers, 
the  Company  of  which  Burns  was  a  member. 
Associated  with  him  were  John  Syme,  James 
Gracie,  John  Lewars,  and  many  other  well- 
known  men  of  Dumfries.  The  Captain  of 
the  Company  was  John  Finnan  (q.v.) 

HAUGH,  GEORGE. 

Blacksmith  in  Dumfries.  He  and  his 
family  occupied  the  floor  over  the  Burns 
family  in  the  house  in  the  Wee  Vennel.  The 
ground  floor  was  the  office  of  John  Syme 
(q.v.) ,  distributor  of  stamps.  The  two  families 
were  on  very  friendly  terms  with  each  other, 
and  Haugh,  being  an  intelligent  man,  must 
have  enjoyed  many  an  evening  in  the  poet’s 
company. 

HAY,  CHARLES,  Advocate,  Edinburgh. 

According  to  Burns,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Hay,  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  he  com¬ 
posed  the  “  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Lord 
President  Dundas,”  although  in  another 
letter,  addressed  to  Alexander  Cunningham 
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(nth  March,  1791),  he  gives  the  credit  for 
the  suggestion  to  Dr.  Alexander  Wood. 

Robert  Chambers  says  that  Hay  ultimately 
became  a  judge  under  the  designation  of  Lord 
Newton.  He  died  19th  October,  1811,  leav¬ 
ing  a  strong  reputation  for  his  bacchanalian- 
ism,  of  which  many  whimsical  anecdotes  are 
told. 

HAY,  MRS.  LEWIS. 

Miss  Margaret  Chalmers,  heroine  of  the 
two  lyrics,  “  Where  Braving  Angry  Winter’s 
Storms,”  and  “  My  Peggy’s  Charms,”  and  the 
supposed  heroine  of  the  poet’s  last  song, 
“  Fairest  Maid  on  Devon  banks.”  She  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  John  Chalmers  of 
Fingland  in  Dumfriesshire.  Having  sold  his 
estate  he  removed  to  Mauchline,  and  here 
Margaret  was  brought  up.  She  was  a  cousin 
of  Charlotte  Hamilton.  Burns  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  her  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Blacklock  in 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  renewed  the 
acquaintance  while  she  was  staying  at  the 
home  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Tait  of  Harveston. 
There  is  no  doubt  her  personal  elegance  and 
accomplished  mind  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  poet,  and  she  became  one  of  his  most 
cherished  friends  and  correspondents.  “  In¬ 
deed,”  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  “  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  there  is  no 
part  of  his  correspondence  which  may  be 
quoted  so  uniformly  to  his  honour,”  while 
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Dr.  Blacklock  said :  “  her  gentleness  and 
vivacity  had  a  favourable  influence  on  the 
manners  of  Burns,  who  always  appeared  to 
advantage  in  her  presence.”  Thomas  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  poet,  affirmed  that,  according  to  Mrs. 
Hay,  Burns  had  asked  her  in  marriage,  but 
for  various  reasons  this  is  said  to  be  very 
doubtful. 

Miss  Chalmers  was  married,  9th  December, 
1788,  to  Mr.  Lewis  Hay,  of  Forbes  &  Co.’s 
bank.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  28th  February, 
1800. 

Mrs.  Hay  died  at  Pau  in  Berne  in  the 
spring  of  1843. 

A  relative  of  Margaret  Chalmers  wrote 
of  her  to  Robert  Chambers :  “  In  early  life, 
when  her  hazel  eyes  were  large  and  bright, 
and  her  teeth  white  and  regular,  her  face 
must  have  had  a  charm  not  always  the  result 
or  the  accompaniment  of  fine  features.  She 
was  little,  but  her  figure  was  perfect.  .  .  . 
She  rarely  talked  of  books,  but  greatly  liked 
reading.  She  spoke  readily  and  well,  but 
preferred  listening  to  others.  .  .  .  Her  heart 
was  warm,  her  temper  even,  and  her  conversa¬ 
tion  lively.  I  have  often  been  told  that  her 
gentleness  and  vivacity  had  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  manners  of  Burns.” 

HENDERSON,  MRS.  JAMES. 

"  The  Rosebud,”  was  Miss  Jane  Cruick- 
shank,  only  daughter  of  William  Cruickshank 
of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.  She  was  the 
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inspirer  of  two  of  the  poet’s  much  admired 
lyrics,  “  A  Rosebud  by  my  early  walk,”  and 
“  To  Miss  Cruickshank,”  the  latter  beginning 
“  Beauteous  Rosebud,  young  and  gay.”  She 
was  a  great  favourite  of  Burns,  who  would  sit 
for  hours  by  her  side  while  she  played  his  own 
and  other  songs  on  the  harpischord.  She 
was  married  in  June,  1804,  to  Mr.  James 
Henderson,  a  writer  in  Jedburgh. 


HENDERSON,  CAPTAIN  MATTHEW. 

Born  24th  February,  1737 ;  died  21st 
November,  1788.  The  subject  of  one  of  the 
poet’s  best  elegies.  “  A  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  I  loved  much,”  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Moore,  when  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
elegy  to  him.  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
worthy  captain.  He  is  said  to  have  inherited 
a  small  estate  when  his  father  died.  He 
became  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Earl  of  Home’s 
regiment,  but  resigned  his  commission  to 
accept  a  Government  appointment  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  possessed  agreeable  manners,  and 
was  a  well-known  figure  at  the  Poker  and 
other  convival  clubs  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  became  one  of  the  poet’s  closest  friends  in 
Edinburgh,  and  his  name  is  among  the  sub¬ 
scribers  for  four  copies  of  the  second  edition 
of  his  friend’s  poems. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Greyfriars 
churchyard. 
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HENRI,  MRS.  JAMES. 

Second  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dunlop.  She 
married  James  Henri,  a  gentleman  from 
Switzerland,  and  resided  at  Loudown  Castle, 
Ayrshire.  Mr.  Henri  died  22nd  June,  1790, 
from  the  effects  of  a  sudden  cold,  and  a  few 
months  later  Mrs.  Henri  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
See  poem  “  On  the  birth  of  a  posthumous 
child.”  Mrs.  Henri  afterwards  went  to  France 
to  introduce  her  son  to  his  father’s  family. 
She  died  at  Muges,  Aiguillon,  15th  September, 
1792.  The  child  ultimately  became  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  family  estates. 

HERON,  PATRICK,  Kerroughtree. 

The  hero  of  the  famous  Heron  Ballads. 
Accompanied  by  his  friends,  John  Syme  and 
David  M'Culloch,  Burns  in  1794  visited  Heron 
at  Kerroughtree,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  reception  accorded  to  them.  Later 
he  wrote  the  “  Inscription  for  an  Altar  of 
Independence  at  Kerroughtree,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Heron.”  In  1795  Heron  was  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Whig  candidate  for  the  Stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  his  opponent  being  Thomas 
Gordon,  of  Balmaghie.  About  this  time 
Bums  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  Heron,  in 
which  he  sketched  his  position  in  life,  and 
enclosed  him  copies  of  two  of  the  election 
ballads,  which  he  thought  probably  Mr. 
Heron  had  not  already  seen.  In  1796  it 
became  necessary  to  hold  another  election 
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for  a  Representative  for  Kirkcudbright,  and 
again  Mr.  Heron  was  declared  the  successful 
candidate,  his  opponent  at  this  time  being  the 
Hon.  Montgomery  Stewart,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Galloway.  The  decision  of  the  Committee 
giving  the  seat  to  Mr.  Heron,  however,  was 
contested,  and  resulted  in  his  being  unseated. 
It  is  said  that  this  hastened  his  death,  as  he 
died  on  his  way  back  to  Scotland  just  after 
the  decision  had  been  announced. 

HERON,  ROBERT. 

Born  in  New  Galloway,  6th  November, 
1764.  After  finishing  his  education  at  the 
parish  school,  he  entered  the  Edinburgh 
University,  with  the  intention  of  studying  for 
the  Church.  During  this  time  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  and  by  doing  such 
literary  work  as  he  could  obtain.  He  was 
always  imprudent  in  his  habits,  however, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  became  the 
inmate  of  a  debtor’s  prison.  He  visited  Burns 
at  Ellisland  in  1789,  and  carried  a  letter  for 
the  poet  to  Dr.  Blacklock  at  Edinburgh, 
which  he  failed  to  deliver.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  “  History  of  Scotland,”  in  six  volumes,  a 
“  Life  of  Robert  Burns  ”  (1797),  and  numerous 
other  books  and  pamphlets.  He  died  at 
St.  Pancras  Hospital,  13th  April,  1807. 


“  HIGHLAND  MARY.” 


MARY  CAMPBELL. 
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HILL,  PETER. 

Born  November,  1754  ;  died  10th  Febru¬ 
ary,  1837.  A  warm  friendship  extending 
over  a  number  of  years  existed  between  the 
poet  and  the  members  of  the  Hill  family. 
Both  men  were  Freemasons,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Crochallan  Fencibles.  Hill 
became  chief  clerk  to  Mr.  Creech,  the  publisher, 
about  1784,  and  afterwards  entered  into 
business  on  his  own  account  as  a  bookseller 
in  Edinburgh.  He  was  greatly  indebted  to 
Burns  for  orders  for  books  both  for  himself 
and  the  Dumfries  Public  Library.  At  least 
sixteen  letters  from  the  poet  to  Hill  are  in 
existence.  Hill  was  appointed  City  Treasurer 
of  Edinburgh  in  1805,  and  from  1809  to  1813 
he  acted  as  Treasurer  for  George  Heriot’s 
Hospital.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held 
the  office  of  Collector  of  Burghal  Taxes  for 
Edinburgh. 

HISLOP,  MRS.  WILLIAM.  MRS.  WILLIAM 
HYSLOP.  (q.v.) 

“  HOLY  WILLIE.”  WILLIAM  FISHER,  (q.v.) 

HOOD,  WILLIAM. 

The  subject  of  the  “  Epitaph  on  a  Cele¬ 
brated  Ruling  Elder.” 

“  Here  Souter  Hood  in  death  does  sleep  ; — 

To  h — ,  if  he’s  gane  thither, 

Satan  gie  him  thy  gear  to  keep. 

He’ll  haud  it  well  thegither.” 
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Hood,  as  “  souter”  implies,  Was  a  shoemaker, 
and  resided  for  some  time  in  Tarbolton,  but 
we  are  not  informed  as  to  the  church  of 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  “  a  celebrated 
Ruling  Elder.”  He  is  said  to  have  provoked 
the  poet  by  his  extreme  penuriousness.  The 
Epitaph  first  appeared  in  the  Kilmarnock 
edition. 

HOWDEN,  FRANCIS,  Jeweller,  Parliament  Square, 
Edinburgh. 

While  Burns  was  confined  to  his  room  in 
“  St.  James  Square,  No.  2  attic  storey,”  he 
sent  a  small  portrait  to  Mr.  Howden,  to  be 
set  and  returned  by  the  following  evening, 
at  the  latest.  A  humorous  letter  to  this 
effect  accompanied  the  portrait,  and  no  doubt 
the  request  was  complied  with. 

“  Mr.  Francis  Howden,  who  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1848,  was  well  known  in  his 
native  city  as  an  energetic  reformer.  He 
was  the  last  surviving  person  I  am  aware  of 
who  remembered  Robert  Fergusson.” — R. 
Chambers. 

HOY,  JAMES. 

Librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  After 
Burns’s  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  he 
composed  “Castle  Gordon,”  and  sent  a  copy 
of  the  poem  to  Hoy  for  presentation  to  the 
Duchess.  Her  Grace  expressed  herself  as 
pleased  with  the  poem,  but  wished  that  it  had 
been  written  in  Scotch. 
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“  At  Castle  Gordon  Burns  had  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  a  Mr.  James  Hoy,  osten¬ 
sibly  librarian  to  the  Duke,  but  rather  a  kind 
of  humble  companion ;  a  sensible  learned 
person,  who  is  described  as  having  lived  in 
that  princely  mansion  for  forty-six  years 
without  ever  losing  the  Dominie  Sampson- 
like  purity  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  manners 
by  which  he  was  distinguished.” — Robert 
Chambers. 

Hoy  died  in  1828. 

HUGHES,  DR.  SAMUEL. 

He  was  introduced  to  Burns  while  prose¬ 
cuting  his  studies  as  a  medical  student  at  the 
Edinburgh  University.  He  graduated  in  1795, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  }^ear  visited 
the  poet  at  Dumfries  and  received  from  him  a 
copy  of  “  Scots  Wha  Hae,”  accompanied  by  a 
short  prose  account  of  the  circumstances  upon 
which  it  was  written.  Dr.  Hughes  thought 
very  highly  of  this  gift,  and  inscribed  on  it  : 
“  A  beautiful  poem  given  me  by  the  author, 
Mr.  Burns,  the  celebrated  Scottish  Poet,  when 
at  Dumfries,  Saturday,  August  8,  1795.” 

“  Dr.  Hughes  subsequently  settled  in  the 
city  of  Hereford,”  says  Dr.  William  Findlay, 
“  where  he  was  a  capable  and  highly  respected 
physician  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  where,  as  early  as  1812,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  distinguished  position  of 
Mayor,  when  he  gave  a  banquet  to  one  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty  of  the  citizens  and  neighbours, 
including  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  Dean 
of  Hereford,  and  the  nobility,  gentry  and 
clergy,  at  which,  it  is  recorded,  ‘  mirth, 
festivity  and  good  humour  continued  to 
enliven  the  hospitable  board  till  a  late  hour.’  ” 

“  HUGHOC.” 

“  A  neibor  herd-callan  about  three-fourths 
as  wise  as  other  folk.” — R.B.  His  real  name 
was  Hugh  Wilson.  As  “  Hughoc  ”  he  is 
mentioned  in  “  The  Death  and  Dying  Words 
of  Poor  Mailie.” 

The  name  “  Hughoc  ”  is  also  used  by 
Burns  in  connection  with  Hugh  Parker  (q.v.), 
brother  of  Major  William  Parker  {q-v.). 
Writing  to  Robert  Muir,  26th  August,  1787, 
he  sends  his  compliments  to  Messrs.  W.  and 
H.  Parker,  and  hopes  that  “  Hugh  is  going  on 
and  prospering  with  God  and  Miss  M'Causlin.” 

HUMPHREY,  JAMES. 

The  subject  of  the  “  Epitaph  on  a  Noisy 
Polemic.”  “  He  was  a  jobbing  mason  well 
known  in  Mauchline  and  Tarbolton,”  says 
Scott  Douglas,  “  for  his  tendency  to  talk  on 
matters  of  church  doctrine.  He  used  to  hint 
that  the  poet  had  satirised  him  in  revenge  for 
being  beaten  by  Humphrey  in  an  argument. 
He  died  in  1844,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-six,  an  inmate  of  Faile  poorshouse  ; 
and  many  an  alms-offering  he  earned  in  con- 
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sequence  of  Burns’s  epitaph.”  According  to 
James  Hunter,  “  he  used  to  introduce  himself 
to  visitors,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  get  a  trifle, 
with  ‘  Please,  sir,  I’m  the  blethr’in  bitch.’  ” 

HUNTER,  WILLIAM. 

Shoemaker  in  Mauchline.  “  Weel  skill’d 
in  dead  and  living  leather.”  He  held  the 
office  of  “  Messenger-at-Arms,”  of  “  The 
Batchelor’s  Club,”  which  met  in  the  White- 
foord  Arms. 

HUTCHIESON,  DAVID. 

He  figures  in  “  The  Inventory  ”  as  “  Wee 
Davoc.” 

“  Till,  faith  !  wee  Davoc’s  grown  sae  gleg, 

Tho’  scarcely  langer  that  your  leg. 

He’ll  screed  you  afi  ‘  Effectual  calling,’ 

As  fast  as  onie  in  the  dwalling.” 


"  David  Hutchieson,  whose  father  Robert 
had  been  ploughman  at  Lochlie.  The  father 
died  of  fever,  and  Burns  took  care  of  the  boy, 
to  whom  he  also  gave  all  the  education  he 
ever  got.” — “  Centenary  Burns.” 

HYSLOP,  MRS.  WILLIAM. 

Landlady  of  the  Glove  tavern  in  Dumfries. 
She  was  aunt  to  Anne  Park,  the  heroine  of 
the  song  “  Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o’  wine.” 
Burns  was  a  welcome  and  frequent  visitor 
at  the  Globe  and  had  considerable  respect  for 
Mrs.  Hyslop.  In  a  letter  to  George  Thomson 
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(April,  1796),  he  says  :  “  This  will  be  delivered 
to  you  by  a  Mrs.  Hyslop,  landlady  of  the 
Globe  Tavern  here,  which  for  these  many 
years  has  been  my  howff,  and  where  our  friend 
Clarke  and  I  have  had  many  a  merry  squeeze. 
I  mention  this,  because  she  will  be  a  very 
proper  hand  to  bring  that  seal  you  talk  of.” 
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INGLIS,  WILLIAM,  Provost  of  Inverness. 

Burns  while  on  his  Highland  Tour,  accom¬ 
panied  by  William  Nicol,  in  1787,  reached 
Inverness  on  Tuesday  evening,  4th  September. 
He  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  with  him, 
addressed  to  Provost  Inglis,  from  his  friend 
William  Dunbar.  To  this  gentleman  he  paid 
his  respects  the  following  day,  and  he  dined 
with  the  family  in  the  evening.  “  The  gentle¬ 
man  by  whom  this  will  be  delivered  to  you,” 
wrote  Mr.  Dunbar  in  his  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  “  is  Mr.  Burns  of  Ayrshire,  who  goes  on 
an  excursion  to  the  North,  personally  unac¬ 
quainted,  excepting  in  so  far  as  his  elegant 
and  simple  Poems  may  have  caught  your 
attention.  To  men  of  such  liberal  and  disin¬ 
terested  feelings  as  I  know  the  citizens  of 
Inverness  to  be,  little  seemed  necessary  as 
recommendatory  of  the  Bard  of  Nature.  Yet 
I  thought  it  unworthy  of  me  to  permit  him 
to  migrate  without  mentioning  him  to  you 
as  my  friend  and  consigning  him  to  you  for 
that  civility  which  distinguishes  you  among 
all  ranks  of  migrants.  I  offer  my  best 
respects  to  Mrs.  Inglis,  and  am  always,  dear 
sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  William 
Dunbar,  Edinburgh,  24th  August,  1 787.” 
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INGLIS,  REV.  WILLIAM. 

“  During  the  period  that  Burns  resided  in 
Dumfries,  he  became  intimate  with  Rev. 
William  Inglis,  whom  he  had  met  at  the  old 
farm  of  Ellisland,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  the  farm  in  order  to  see  what  condition  the 
place  Was  in  previous  to  his  removing  there. 
When  Burns  was  settled  in  Dumfries,  he  was 
naturally  drawn  to  Mr.  Inglis,  and  attended 
his  church  services  occasionally  in  Lou- 
burn  Street.  He  was  also  invited  to  the 
Manse.  ...  It  was  known  that  Mr.  Inglis 
attended  Burns  on  his  death-bed,  and  both 
spoke  and  prayed  with  the  dying  poet,  cheer¬ 
ing  him  with  the  good  hope  set  before  him  in 
the  Gospel  invitation.  Mr.  Inglis’s  eldest  son 
became  a  chemist  in  Dumfries,  and  while  a 
lad  took  medicine  to  the  poet  which  had  been 
prescribed  for  him  by  his  good  friend  and 
physician,  Dr.  Maxwell.” — James  Mackenzie, 
F.S.A.S 
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“JAMIE  GOOSE.”REV.  JAMES  YOUNG,  (q.v.) 

JEFFREY,  REV.  ANDREW. 

Minister  of  Lochmaben  in  Dumfriesshire, 
and  father  of  Jeanie  Jeffrey  (q.v.),  whom  the 
poet  immortalised  as  “  The  Blue- Eyed  Lassie.” 
Burns  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  at 
the  manse,  and  in  a  letter  to  Provost  Maxwell 
(20th  December,  1789),  he  says :  “  If  you 
meet  with  that  worthy  old  veteran  in  religion 
and  good  fellowship,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  or  any  of 
his  amiable  family,  I  beg  you  will  give  them 
my  best  compliments.” 

JEFFREY,  MISS  JEANIE.  MRS.  WILLIAM 
RENWICK.  (q.v.) 

JOHNNY  FAA.  SHARPE,  CHARLES,  (q.v.) 

JOHNSON,  JAMES. 

In  the  postcript  to  “  The  Kirk’s  Alarm  ” 
occurs  the  line 

“  To  that  trusty  auld  worthy  Clackleith.’' 

“  Mr.  Johnson  of  Clackleith,  a  neighbour 
laird  of  Knockshinnoch’s  (John  Logan),  evi- 
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dently  one  of  the  ‘  few  of  us  ’  to  whom  this 
poem  may  be  read.  In  a  recently  discovered 
memorandum  to  Provost  Whigham  of  Sanqu¬ 
har,  Burns  speaks  of  that  ‘  hearty  veteran 
of  original  wit  and  social  iniquity — Clack- 
leith.’  ” — Annandale. 

JOHNSON,  JAMES. 

Was  engaged  as  an  Engraver  and  Music- 
seller  in  Edinburgh,  when  Burns  made  his 
acquaintance.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Ettrick,  and  is  described  by  the  poet 
as  “  a  good,  worthy,  honest  fellow.”  He 
published  “  The  Scots  Musical  Museum,”  in 
six  volumes  (1787-1803),  to  which  Burns 
contributed  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  pieces.  Johnson  is  credited  with  being 
the  first  person  to  use  pewter  plates  for 
engraving  music.  He  died  in  indigent  cir¬ 
cumstances,  26th  February,  1811. 

JOHNSTON,  MISS  LUCY.  MRS.  R.  A.  OSWALD. 

{q.v.) 

JOHNSTONE,  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM. 

Editor  of  “The  Edinburgh  Gazette.”  He 
sent  the  poet  a  prospectus  of  the  new  Journal, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  letter,  part  of  which 
reads  “  I  have  just  read  your  prospectus  of 
‘The  Edinburgh  Gazette.’  If  you  go  on  in 
your  paper  with  the  same  spirit,  it  will,  beyond 
all  comparison,  be  the  first  composition  of  the 
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kind  in  Europe.  I  beg  leave  to  insert  my 
name  as  a  subscriber.  .  .  Go  on,  sir  !  Lay 
bare  with  undaunted  heart  and  steady  hand 
that  horrid  mass  of  corruption  called  politics 
and  state-craft.”  Johnstone  became  too 
radical  to  suit  the  Government.  He  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  the  "Gazette” 
suspended  publication  after  having  been  in 
existence  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 


‘JOHNNY  PIGEON.”  JOHN  DOVE,  (q.v.) 
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KEITH,  ISABELLA.  MRS.  ROBERT  BURNESS, 
Grandmother  of  the  Poet. 

KEMBLE,  MRS.  STEPHEN. 

A  famous  actress  in  her  time.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Dumfries  in  October, 
1794,  in  the  Opera  “  Inkle  and  Yarico.” 
Burns  has  immortalised  her  name  in  an  Epi¬ 
gram  entitled  “  On  seeing  Mrs.  Kemble  in 
‘  Yarico.’  ” 

KEMP,  REV.  DR.  JOHN. 

Born  1745 ;  died  18th  April,  1805. 
Minister  of  the  Tolbooth  Church,  Edinburgh, 
where  Clarinda  worshipped,  and  a  man  for 
whom  she  entertained  a  very  high  respect. 
She  frequently  alludes  to  him  in  her  letters  to 
the  poet.  According  to  Dr.  Wallace,  the  Rev. 
John  Kemp  “  had  been  translated  from 
Trinity  Gask  to  the  Tolbooth  in  1779.  This 
he  held  till  his  death  in  1805.  He  was  three 
times  married,  the  second  and  third  times  to 
titled  ladies.”  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  an  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Burns’s  poems. 
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KENNEDY,  JEAN. 

“  Thou  drank  wi’  Kirkton  Jean  till 
Monday.”  Jean  Kennedy  of  Kirkoswald. 
Along  with  her  sister  she  kept  a  respectable 
tavern,  which  was  sometimes  called  “  The 
Ladies’  House.”  Any  little  village  in  which 
a  parish  church  is  erected  is  called  “  the 
Kirkton  ”  (Kirk  town),  hence  the  name 
“  Kirkton  Jean.” 

KENNEDY,  JOHN,  Dumfries. 

Bom  1757.  Factor  to  the  Earl  of  Dum¬ 
fries,  and  afterwards  to  the  Earl  of  Breadal- 
bane.  He  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
Burns,  and  at  one  time  made  a  request  for  a 
reading  of  “  The  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night,” 
which  was  at  once  sent  to  him  with  the 
poem  entitled,  “  To  John  Kennedy.”  At 
other  times  he  received  copies  of  “To  a 
Mountain  Daisy,”  and  the  “  Epistle  to  John 
Lapraik.”  It  is  also  possible  that  he  is  the 
“  Factor  John  ”  alluded  to  in  one  of  the 
postscripts  to  “  The  Kirk’s  Alarm,”  although 
this  honour  is  also  claimed  for  John  M'Murdo. 
Four  letters  are  on  record  from  Burns  to 
Kennedy.  Kennedy  died  19th  December, 
1812,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Calton  burial 
ground,  Edinburgh.  His  tombstone  is  still 
to  be  seen  there  with  the  following  inscription  : 

“In  memory  of  John  Kennedy,  who  died  at 
Edinburgh,  19th  June,  1812,  aged  55.  He 
was  13  years  factor  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries, 
and  18  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.” 
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KENNEDY,  MISS  MARGARET. 

Born  3rd  November,  1766  ;  died  February, 
1795.  Daughter  of  Robert  Kennedy  of  Dal- 
jarroch  in  Ayrshire,  niece  of  Gavin  Hamilton, 
and  heroine  of  the  song,  “  Young  Peggy 
Blooms.”  Burns  was  introduced  to  her  in 
her  uncle’s  home  when  she  was  in  her  seven¬ 
teenth  year,  and  was  greatly  delighted  with 
her  youthful  spirit  and  beauty.  She  was 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  betrothed  to 
Captain  Andrew  M'Doual,  the  representative 
of  the  oldest  and  richest  family  in  Galloway. 
“  While  thus  in  the  fair  way  to  a  dignified 
position  in  life,”  says  Robert  Chambers, 
“  the  powers  of  Honour,  Love  and  Truth  had 
already  been  outraged,  and  a  train  of  circum¬ 
stances  commenced  which  was  to  end  in  the 
loss  of  her  good  name  and  her  early  death.’’ 

KENNEDY,  THOMAS. 

“  Tam  the  Chapman,”  with  whom  Burns 
attended  school.  He  was  born  and  lived 
near  Ayr,  and  probably  was  a  scholar  in  the 
Dalrymple  School.  He  became  a  travelling 
salesman  for  a  firm  in  Mauchline,  hence  the 
appellation  of  “  Tam  the  Chapman.”  The 
lines  bearing  this  title  are  said  to  have  been 
composed  on  Kennedy  recovering  from  a 
severe  illness.  They  were  first  printed  by 
William  Corbet  in  his  “  Register.”  Kennedy 
was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  London. 
He  died  in  Homer,  Courtland  County,  New 
York,  in  1846. 
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KER,  J. 

Was  postmaster  at  Edinburgh  for  many 
years.  “  He  was  always  ready,”  says  Dr. 
Wallace,  “  to  frank  a  letter  for  a  friend. 
Strange  stories  are  told  of  weighty  packets — 
one,  it  is  said,  containing  a  pair  of  buck-skin 
breeches  for  a  sportsman  in  the  Highlands — 
passing  free  through  the  post  office  in  his  day.” 
He  was  weU-known  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  and  to 
the  poet. 


KILPATRICK,  NELLY. 

The  inspirer  of  the  first  song  written  by  the 
poet.  In  his  autobiographical  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore,  he  described  her  as  a  “  bonnie,  sweet, 
sonsie  lass.  She  altogether,  unwittingly  to 
herself,  initiated  me  into  a  certain  dehcious 
passion,  which  in  spite  of  acid  disappoint¬ 
ment,  gin-horse  prudence,  and  bookworm 
philosophy,  I  hold  to  be  the  first  of  human 
joys,  our  chiefest  pleasure  here  below.” 

Nehy  was  the  daughter  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  blacksmith  to  whom,  it  is  said,  Burns  was 
indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  “  History  of  Sir 
William  Wallace.” 

“  Robert  Chambers  describes  her  as  the 
daughter  of  Allan  Kilpatrick  of  Parclewan  in 
the  parish  of  Dalrymple,  and  states,  further, 
that  she  became  the  wife  of  William  Bone, 
coachman  to  the  Laird  of  Newark,  and  died 
about  the  year  1820.” 
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KIRKPATRICK,  REV.  JOSEPH. 

Minister  of  Dunscore  Church.  Born  1759  ; 
died  22nd  July,  1824.  While  residing  at 
Ellisland,  we  are  told,  “  Burns  and  his  family 
attended  Dunscore  Church.  The  Minister, 
Rev.  Joseph  Kirkpatrick,  was  a  zealous 
Calvinist,  and  therefore  not  a  favourite  with 
the  poet.”  “  I  have  just  heard  Mr.  Kil¬ 
patrick  give  a  sermon,”  he  writes  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop.”  (Ellisland,  21st  June,  1789). 
“  He  is  a  man  famous  for  his  benevolence,  and 
I  revere  him  ;  but  from  such  ideas  of  my 
Creator,  good  Lord  deliver  me.” 

“  Rev.  Joseph  Kirkpatrick,  Minister  of 
Dunscore,  1777-1806  ;  transferred  to  Wam- 
phray,  where  he  died  in  1824  (aged  75). 
He  wrote  the  description  of  his  parish  for  the 
old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (vol. 
Ill,  1792).”— Dr.  W.  Wallace. 

KIRKPATRICK,  KIRSTY.  KIRSTY  FLINT,  (q.v.) 

KIRKPATRICK,  WILLIAMSON. 

Keeper  of  the  Outer  House  Rolls.  He 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  sister  of  the  "  Eliza  ”  of  the  “  Elegy 
on  the  late  Miss  Burnet  of  Monboddo.” 


“  KIRKTON  JEAN.”  JEAN  KENNEDY,  (q.v.) 
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LACHLAN,  JOHN.  DAVIDSON,  JOHN,  (g.v.) 

LAIRD  OF  LAGGAN,  THE.  JAMES  MORINE. 

(q.V.). 

“  LAIRD  M‘GAUN.’  “  MASTER  TOOTIE.”  (q.v.) 

LAPRAIK,  JOHN. 

Born  1737  ;  died  7th  May,  1807.  Author 
of  “  When  I  upon  thy  bosom  lean,”  and  well- 
known  throughout  Ayrshire  at  one  time  as  a 
poet  of  no  inconsiderable  ability.  Burns 
refers  to  him  as  “  a  very  worthy,  facetious  old 
fellow,  late  of  Dalfram,  near  Muirkirk.”  The 
song  was  sung  in  the  poet’s  hearing  one  night, 
and  so  enraptured  was  he  with  it,  that  he 
immediately  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Lapraik.  Three  epistles  were  addressed 
to  Lapraik,  the  first  one  calling  him  “  An  Old 
Scottish  Bard.”  Lapraik,  when  Burns  first 
met  him,  must  have  been  about  sixty  years 
of  age.  He  published  a  volume  of  his  poems 
in  1788.  He  had  acquired  some  fortune  in 
early  life,  but  he  lost  all  he  possessed  by  the 
failure  of  the  Ayr  Bank  in  1772.  Latterly 
he  kept  the  post  office  at  Muirkirk,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
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“  LASS  OF  CESSNOCK  BANKS,  THE.”  ELISON 
BEGBIE.  (q.v.) 

“  LASSIE  WP  THE  LINT- WHITE  LOCKS.” 
MRS.  WHELPDALE.  {q.v.) 

LAUDER,  MARGARET.  LINDSAY,  REV. 
WILLIAM,  {q.v.) 

LAUDERDALE,  JAMES  MAITLAND,  EIGHTH 
EARL  OF.  {q.v.) 

LAWRIE,  REV.  ARCHIBALD. 

This  young  man  latterly  succeeded  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Lawrie,  as 
minister  of  Loudoun.  He  married  a  sister 
of  Dr.  James  M'Kettrick  Adair,  who  espoused 
Charlotte  Hamilton. 

Died  5th  May,  1837. 

LAWRIE,  REV.  DR.  GEORGE. 

Born  in  1729.  Ordained  minister  of 
Loudoun  or  Newmilns  in  1763.  He  was  so 
delighted  with  the  contents  of  the  Kilmarnock 
edition  of  the  poems,  that  he  sent  a  copy  to 
his  friend,  Dr.  Blacklock,  in  Edinburgh,  an 
incident  which  changed  the  entire  future 
career  of  the  poet.  After  passing  an  evening 
with  the  doctor’s  family,  Burns  left  the  poem 
“  Prayer  ”  on  the  table  in  the  room  where  he 
had  slept. 
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“  Dr.  Lawrie  has  several  daughters  ;  one 
of  them  played ;  the  father  and  mother  led 
down  the  dance  ;  the  rest  of  the  sisters,  the 
brother,  the  poet,  and  the  other  guests  mixed 
in  it.  It  was  a  delightful  family  scene  for 
our  poet,  then  lately  introduced  to  the  world. 
His  mind  was  roused  to  a  poetic  enthusiasm, 
and  the  stanzas  were  left  in  the  room  where 
he  slept.” — Gilbert  Burns. 

Dr.  Lawrie  died  in  1799. 

LAWRIE,  SIR  ROBERT,  Maxwelton. 

At  one  time  possessor  of  the  famous 
Whistle,  later  contested  for  at  Friars  Carse, 
16th  October,  1789.  Sir  Walter,  son  of  Sir 
Robert,  lost  the  Whistle  to  Walter  Riddell 
of  Glenriddell,  who  in  turn  lost  it  to  Alexander 
Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch,  a  descendant  of 
great  Sir  Robert  Lawrie.  See  the  ballad  of 
“  The  Whistle,”  and  its  preface  for  a  vivid 
account  of  this  interesting  event. 

LEES,  JOHN. 

“  In  October,  1837,  the  editor  (Robert 
Chambers)  conversed  at  Tarbolton  with  John 
Lees,  shoemaker,  who,  when  a  stripling,  used 
to  act  as  Burns’s  second  in  his  courting 
expeditions.  The  old  man  spoke  with  much 
glee  of  the  aid  he  had  given  the  poet  in  the 
way  of  asking  out  lasses  for  him.  When  he 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  girl  out  of 
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doors,  he  of  course  became  “  Monsieur  de 
Trop,”  and  Burns  would  say  :  ‘  Now,  Jack, 
ye  may  gang  hame.’  ” — Chambers’s  Bums. 

LEVIN,  JOHN. 

General  Supervisor  of  Excise,  Edinburgh. 
When  writing  to  him  in  connection  with  some 
special  excise  matters  (March,  1792),  Burns 
enclosed  with  the  communication  a  copy  of 
“  The  Deil’s  awa’  wi’  th’  Exciseman,”  a  song 
that  was  at  the  time  causing  considerable 
discussion  in  excise  quarters. 

LEWARS,  JESSY.  MRS.  JAMES  THOMSON. 

{q.V.). 

LEWARS,  JOHN. 

Born  1754.  Son  of  John  Lewars,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Excise  for  Dumfries.  He  was  a 
brother  exciseman  of  Burns,  and  he  enjoyed 
his  friendship  and  confidence.  In  a  letter  to 
George  Thomson  (May  1796),  Burns  refers 
to  him  as  “a  young  fellow  of  uncommon 
merit ;  indeed,  by  far  the  cleverest  fellow 
I  have  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
His  only  fault  is  D-m-cratic  heresy.”  Lewars 
is  credited  by  many  biographers  of  Burns  as 
being  the  hero  of  the  song  “  The  Deil’s  awa’ 
wi'  the  Exciseman,”  but  there  is  no  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  on  this  point.  He  was  five 
years  younger  than  Burns,  and  ultimately 
became  Supervisor  of  Excise.  He  died  in 
1827. 
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LINDSAY,  MISS  ISABELLA. 

A  young  lady  whom  Burns  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  at  Jedburgh  while  on  his  Border 
Tour.  “  Miss  Lindsay,  a  good-humoured, 
amiable  girl ;  rather  short  et  embonpoint, 
but  handsome,  and  extremely  graceful — 
beautiful  hazel  eyes,  full  of  spirit,  and  spark¬ 
ling  with  delicious  moisture — an  engaging 
face  un  tout  ensemble  that  speaks  her  of 
the  first  order  of  female  minds.  .  .  Take 
farewell  of  Jedburgh,  with  some  melancholy 
disagreeable  sensations.  .  .  .  Sweet  Isabella 
Lindsay,  may  peace  dwell  in  thy  bosom, 
uninterrupted,  except  by  the  tumultuous 
throbbings  of  rapturous  love !  That  love¬ 
kindling  eye  must  beam  on  another,  not  on 
me — that  graceful  form  must  bless  another’s 
arm,  not  mine.” 

Miss  Lindsay  married  Mr.  Adam  Arm¬ 
strong,  an  employee  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and,  according  to  Robert  Chambers, 
“  she  died  young,  leaving  four  children.” 

LINDSAY,  REV.  WILLIAM,  Kilmarnock. 

Minister  at  one  time  at  Cumbrae,  but  after 
considerable  opposition  was  ordained  to  the 
Laigh  Kirk,  Kilmarnock,  12th  July,  1764. 
He  was  known  as  a  member  of  the  New  Light 
party.  His  wife’s  name  was  Margaret  Lauder, 
and  it  was  said  to  have  been  through  some 
influence  she  had  with  the  Earl  of  Glencairn 
that  her  husband  was  presented  to  the  con- 
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gregation  of  the  Laigh  Kirk.  Reference  is 
made  to  her  in  “  The  Ordination,”  where 
“  Common  sense  ”  (belonging  to  the  moderate 
or  New  Light  party), 

“  Cam’  in  wi’  Maggie  Lauder.” 

Mrs.  Lindsay  died  December,  1817. 

LITTLE,  JANET. 

Born  1759 ;  died  15th  March,  1813. 
Daughter  of  George  Little  of  Nether  Bogside, 
Ecclefechan.  She  received  a  fair  education 
as  far  as  education  went  for  girls  in  her  station 
of  hfe  at  the  time.  After  being  at  service  for 
three  or  four  years  in  the  family  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnstone  she  secured  employment  with 
Mrs.  Dunlop  of  Dunlop  House,  and  later 
engaged  with  Mrs.  Hendrie  at  Loudoun 
Castle  to  take  charge  of  the  dairy  ;  hence  her 
cognomen  of  “  The  Scottish  Milkmaid.” 
From  her  youth  she  was  fond  of  making 
rhymes,  and  she  was  deeply  interested  in  all 
she  heard  about  Burns  while  at  Dunlop  House, 
although  we  have  no  record  of  her  ever  having 
seen  the  poet  while  there.  A  rhyming 
epistle  which  she  addressed  to  him  along  with 
a  letter  from  Loudoun  Castle  doubtless  brought 
her  a  complimentary  reply,  as  she  afterwards 
made  a  journey  to  Ellisland  to  have  an 
interview  with  him.  In  1792  she  published 
a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Poetical  Works  of  Janet  Little,  the  Scottish 
Milkmaid,”  which  was  well  received  by  the 
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reading  public  and  her  friends.  She  was 
married  to  John  Richmond,  a  labourer  on  the 
Dunlop  estate.  She  had  no  family. 

LOCKHART,  MRS.  NORMAN,  Carnwath. 

Before  her  marriage  she  was  Miss  Phillis 
or  Philadelphia  M'Murdo,  daughter  of  John 
M'Murdo,  and  heroine  of  the  two  songs 
“  Phillis  the  Fair,”  and  “  Adown  Winding 
Nith.”  In  this  former  song  Burns  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  embodied  the  tender  feelings 
which  Stephen  Clarke,  the  musician,  once 
entertained  for  Phillis,  who  was  one  of  his 
pupils.  She  was  sister  to  Jean  M'Murdo, 
celebrated  in  the  ballad  entitled  “  Bonnie 
Jean.”  She  died  5th  September,  1825. 

LOGAN,  JOHN. 

A  resident  of  Knockshinnock,  Glen  Afton. 
He  is  also  addressed  by  Burns  as  “  John' 
Logan,  Esq.,  of  Laight,  not  far  from  Kilmar¬ 
nock.”  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  sale 
of  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  and  personally 
disposed  of  at  least  twenty  copies.  He  is 
referred  to  in  the  postscript  to  ‘‘The  Kirk’s 
Alarm  ”  as  “  Afton’s  Laird.”  He  died  at 
Ayr,  9th  Match,  1816. 

LOGAN,  MISS  SUSAN. 

Sister  of  Major  William  Logan  of  Park- 
house,  near  Ayr.  In  the  “  Epistle  to  Major 
Logan,”  she  is  referred  to  as  “  Sentimental 
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Sister  Susie.”  The  short  poem  beginning, 
“  Again  the  silent  wheels  of  Time,”  was 
addressed  to  Miss  Logan,  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  Beattie’s  Poems  “  for  a  New  Year’s 
gift,  January  I,  1787.” 

LOGAN,  MAJOR  WILLIAM. 

A  retired  military  officer  who  lived  with 
his  mother  and  unmarried  sister  at  Park- 
house,  near  Ayr.  Burns  probably  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  family  in  the  course  of 
his  visits  to  Ayr,  and  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  pleased  with  the  old  lady  and  her 
daughter.  The  Major  was  rather  convivial 
in  his  habits,  and  was  noted  for  his  wit  and 
his  violin  playing.  Burns  addressed  one  of 
his  epistles  to  him,  and  in  it  makes  reference 
to  the  mother  and  daughter  in  the  stanza 
next  to  the  last  one. 

LORIMER,  JEAN.  MRS.  WHELPDALE.  (q.v.) 

LOUDOUN,  EARL  OF.  M‘LEOD,  MISS 
ISABELLA,  [q.v.) 
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Me 

M'ADAM,  JOHN.  CRAIGEN-GILLAN. 

Craigen-Gillan  is  an  estate  in  the  parish  of 
Straiton.  Burns  wrote  an  epistle  to  this 
party,  “  In  answer  to  an  obliging  letter  he 
sent  in  the  commencement  of  my  poetic 
career.”  “  The  Epistle,”  he  said,  “  was 
wrote  in  Nance  Tinnock’s  at  Mauchline.” 

“  Now  deil-ma-care  about  their  jaw, 

The  senseless  gawky  million  ; 

I’ll  cock  my  nose  aboon  them  a’ 

I’m  roos’d  by  Craigen  Gillan.” 

Mr.  M'Adam  also  owned  an  estate  called 
Dunaskin,  North-West  of  Dalmellington,  which 
he  later  settled  on  his  son,  the  “  Young  Dun¬ 
askin,”  mentioned  in  the  last  verse  of  the 
“  Epistle.” 

M‘AULEY,  JOHN,  Town  Clerk  of  Dumbarton. 

According  to  Robert  Chambers,  M'Auley 
was  at  one  time  a  writer  in  Dumbarton,  of 
very  respectable  grade  ;  a  clever,  convivial 
man,  and  remarkable  for  a  handsome  face  and 
person.  In  a  house  built  by  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Leven,  and  which  he  named  Leven 
Grove,  he  is  believed  to  have  received  a  visit 
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of  Burns,  probably  in  the  course  of  the  little 
West  Highland  Tour  which  he  made  in  June 
1787. 

He  must  have  been  one  of  the  poet’s  early 
friends,  as  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from 
Ellisland,  4th  June,  1789,  Burns  writes : 
“With  respects  to  my  welfare,  a  subject  in 
which  you  once  warmly  and  affectively 
interested  yourself,  I  am  here  in  my  old  way, 
holding  my  plough,  marking  the  growth  of 
my  corn  or  the  health  of  my  dairy  ....  In 
my  family  devotion — which,  like  a  good 
Presbyterian,  I  occasionally  give  to  my 
household  folks — I  am  extremely  fond  of  the 
psalm,  ‘  Let  not  the  errors  of  my  youth,’  etc., 
and  that  other,  ‘  Lo,  children  are  God’s  herit¬ 
age,’  etc.,  in  which  last  Mrs.  Burns — who, 
by  the  by,  has  a  glorious  ‘  Wood  note  Wild  ’ 
at  either  old  song  or  psalmody — joins  me  with 
the  pathos  of  Handel’s  ‘  Messiah.’  ’’ 

M'Auley  died  October,  1799. 


M'CLURE,  JAMES. 

A  man  who,  by  his  punctuality,  his 
integrity,  his  benevolence,  and  the  uniform 
uprightness  of  his  character,  confers  respecta¬ 
bility  on  the  humble  situation  of  a  letter 
carrier.  He  was  the  constant  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  poet,  and  since  his  death  has  been 
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most  active  and  successful  in  his  endeavours 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  family. — 
Dr.  James  Currie  in  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Cadell 
and  Davies. 


M‘CLURE,  ROBERT. 

Merchant  in  Ayr.  He  was  William 
Burness’s  landlord  for  the  Lochlea  farm. 

According  to  Gilbert  Burns,  “  my  father 
took  the  farm  of  Lochlie,  of  130  acres,  in  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton,  of  Mr.  M'Clure,  then  a 
merchant  of  Ayr,  and  now  (1797)  a  merchant 
in  Liverpool.  He  removed  to  this  farm  at 
Whitsunday,  1777,  and  possessed  it  only  seven 
years.  No  writing  had  ever  been  made  out 
of  the  conditions  of  the  lease,  a  misunder¬ 
standing  took  place  respecting  them ;  the 
subjects  in  dispute  were  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  the  decision  involved  my  father  in 
ruin.” 


M‘CULLOCH,  DAVID,  Gatehouse,  Ardwell,  Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Burns,  and  one  of 
his  masonic  associates  belonging  to  St. 
Andrew’s  Lodge,  Dumfries.  Lockhart  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  “  a  young  gentleman,  a  passion¬ 
ate  admirer  of  Burns,  and  a  capital  singer  of 
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many  of  his  serious  songs,  who  used  after,  in 
his  enthusiasm,  to  accompany  the  poet  on 
his  professional  excursions.”  It  is  to  Mr. 
Lockhart  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  “  Mr.  M'Culloch  was  seldom 
more  grieved  than,  when  riding  into  Dumfries 
one  summer  evening  (1794)  to  attend  a 
country  ball,  he  saw  Burns  walking  alone  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  principal  street  of  the 
town,  while  the  opposite  side  was  gay  with 
successive  groups  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all 
drawn  together  for  the  festivities  of  the  night, 
not  one  of  whom  appeared  willing  to  recognise 
him.  The  horseman  dismounted  and  joined 
Burns,  who,  on  his  proposing  to  him  to  cross 
the  street,  said,  ‘  Nay,  nay,  my  young  friend, 
that’s  all  over  now,’  and  quoted  after  a  pause 
some  verses  of  Lady  Grizel  Baillie’s  pathetic 
ballad  : 

‘  His  bonnet  stood  ance  fu’  fair  on  his  brow,’  etc. 

It  was  little  in  Burns’s  character  to  let  his 
feelings  on  certain  subjects  escape  in  this 
fashion.  He  immediately,  after  citing  these 
verses,  assumed  the  sprightliness  of  his  most 
pleasing  manner  ;  and  taking  his  friend  home 
with  him,  entertained  him  very  agreeably 
until  the  hour  of  the  ball  arrived  with  a  bowl 
of  his  usual  potation,  and  bonnie  Jean’s 
singing  of  some  verses  which  he  had  recently 
composed.” 

A  few  weeks  after  this  incident,  Burns 
wrote  to  M'Culloch  that  he  was  about  to 
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visit  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  requested 
him  to  be  ready  to  accompany  him  on  a  call 
he  contemplated  making  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Robert  Heron,  of  Kerroughtree. 


M‘CULLOCH,  ANDREW. 

Among  the  principal  acquaintances  we 
had  in  Ayr,  while  boys,  were  four  sons  of  Mr. 
Andrew  M'Culloch,  a  distant  relation  of  my 
mother’s,  who  kept  a  tea-shop,  and  had  made 
a  little  money  in  the  contraband  trade,  very 
common  at  that  time.  He  died  while  the 
boys  were  young,  and  my  father  was  nominated 
one  of  the  tutors.  The  two  eldest  were  bred 
shopkeepers  ;  the  third,  a  surgeon  ;  and  the 
youngest,  the  only  surviving  one,  was  bred 
in  a  counting-house  in  Glasgow,  where  he  is 
now  (1797)  a  respectable  merchant. — Gilbert 
Burns. 


M‘GILL,  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM. 

Born  1732  ;  died  30th  May,  1807.  Son 
of  William  M'Gill,  farmer  at  Carsenestock, 
Wigtonshire,  and  educated  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Ordained  to  the  second  charge 
of  Ayr,  22nd  October,  1761.  “  The  Kirk’s 

Alarm  ”  was  the  outcome  of  an  essay  written 
by  Dr.  M'Gill,  entitled  “  The  Death  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  The  essay  was  denounced  as  hetero¬ 
dox  by  Dr.  William  Peebles  of  Newton-on- 
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Ayr.  M'Gill  retorted  with  a  defence ;  and 
the  case  came  before  the  Synod  of  Glasgow 
and  Ayr.  It  was  quashed  by  M'Gill  offering 
an  explanation  and  an  apology.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Graham,  of  Fintry  (December,  1789), 
Burns  writes  :  “I  think  you  must  have  heard 
of  Dr.  M'Gill  and  his  heretical  book.  God 
help  him,  poor  man  !  Though  he  is  one  of 
the  worthiest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest,  of 
the  whole  priesthood  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
in  every  sense  of  that  ambiguous  term,  yet 
the  poor  doctor  and  his  numerous  family  are 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  thrown  out  to 
the  mercy  of  the  winter  winds.” 

Dr.  M'Gill  is  referred  to  as  "  Doctor  Mac  ” 
in  “  The  Kirk’s  Alarm,”  and  he  is  also  praised 
in  “  The  Twa  Herds.” 

M'GUISTAN,  MRS. 

Housekeeper  at  Dunlop  House.  Allan 
Cunningham  has  the  following  to  say  about 
this  lady  : — 

When  Burns  was  first  invited  to  dine  at 
Dunlop  House,  a  westlan  dame,  who  acted 
as  housekeeper,  appeared  to  doubt  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  her  mistress  entertaining  a  mere 
ploughman  who  made  rhymes,  as  if  he  were  a 
gentleman  of  old  descent.  By  way  of  con¬ 
vincing  Mrs.  M'Guistan  of  the  bard’s  right 
to  such  distinction,  Mrs.  Dunlop  gave  her 
“  The  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night  ”  to  read. 
This  was  done  ;  she  returned  the  volume  with 
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a  strong  shaking  of  the  head,  saying  :  “  Nae 
doubt  gentlemen  and  ladies  think  muckle  o’ 
this,  but  for  me  it’s  naething  but  what  I  saw 
i’  my  father’s  house  every  day,  and  I  dinna 
see  how  he  could  hae  tauld  it  ony  other  way.” 

M‘INDOE,  ROBERT,  Merchant,  Glasgow. 

The  draper  or  merchant  from  whom  Burns 
on  the  5th  August,  1788,  ordered  fifteen 
yards  of  black  lusterine  silk  to  make  a  dress 
for  his  bride — Jean  Armour.  The  price  of 
the  goods  was  five  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
yard.  Burns  and  MTndoe  were  old  Mauch- 
line  friends.  “  I  am  vexed  for  nothing  more,” 
the  poet  writes,  “  that  I  have  not  been  at 
Glasgow,  than  not  meeting  with  you.  I 
have  seldom  found  my  friend  Andrew  M'Cul- 
loch  wrong  in  his  ideas  of  mankind,  but 
respecting  your  worship  he  was  as  true  as 
Holy  Writ.” 

MACKENZIE,  HENRY. 

Born  19th  August,  1745  ;  died  14th 
January,  1831.  Author  of  The  “  Man  of 
Feeling,”  “  The  Man  of  the  World,”  “  Julia 
de  Roubigne,”  “  Life  of  Dr.  Blacklock,” 
besides  several  other  works,  tragedies  and 
comedies.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  the 
son  of  a  well-known  physician,  and  received 
a  careful  and  classical  education.  He  after¬ 
wards  studied  Law  and  went  to  London  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Modes  of  English 
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exchequer  practice.  Shortly  after  returning 
to  his  native  city  he  was  appointed  attorney 
for  the  Crown  in  the  Exchequer  Court. 

He  became  editor  at  one  time  of  a  weekly 
paper  called  “  The  Lounger,”  and  in  this 
paper  on  the  9th  December,  1786,  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  Critique  which  had  appeared 
on  the  poems  of  Burns — a  critique  which 
awarded  the  poet  a  great  deal  of  praise  and 
served  to  introduce  his  poems  to  the  fashion¬ 
able  and  higher  ranks  of  society  throughout 
Scotland  and  England. 

Mackenzie  was  well-known  in  Masonic 
circles,  and  he  and  the  poet  met  frequently, 
especially  while  the  latter  was  in  Edinburgh. 
It  was  to  him  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  dedicated 
“  Waverley.”  Having  been  introduced  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mackenzie  was  later  indebted  to 
him  for  the  appointment  of  Comptroller  of 
Taxes  for  Scotland,  an  office  which  he  held 
till  the  time  of  his  death. 

MACKENZIE,  DR.  JOHN. 

For  many  years  a  well-known  practising 
physician  in  Mauchline,  and  one  of  the  poet’s 
early  friends.  He  attended  the  elder  Burns 
at  Lochlea  during  his  final  illness.  An 
ardent  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  a  warm  friend  of  Gavin  Hamilton.  He 
married  Miss  Helen  Miller,  one  of  the  young 
ladies  celebrated  by  Burns  in  “  The  Belles 
of  Mauchline.”  He  afterwards  removed  to 
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Irvine,  “  where  after  a  long  and  honourable 
career  in  that  ancient  and  Royal  Burgh,” 
writes  Dr.  William  Findlay,  “  in  the  course 
of  which  he  not  only  attained  the  highest 
honour  of  the  Magistracy,  but,  towards  its 
close  in  1824  received  from  his  “  Alma  Mater  ” 
the  degree  of  M.D.  for  a  thesis  on  ‘  De  Car- 
cinomate,’  he  retired  in  1827  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died,  January  nth,  1837,  at  an 
advanced  age.” 

Burns  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Dr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  as  “  Common-Sense  ”  in  “  The  Holy 
Fair,”  the  doctor  having  written  on  some 
controversial  topic  under  that  title  some  time 
before. 

M‘KINLAY,  REV.  DR.  JAMES,  Kilmarnock. 

Born  1756 ;  died  10th  February,  1841. 
He  was  a  native  of  Douglas,  Lanarkshire. 
Ordained  6th  April,  1786.  The  hero  of  “  The 
Ordination.”  He  is  also  referred  to  in  “  Tam 
Samson’s  Elegy  ”  and  as  “  Simper  James  ” 
in  “  The  Kirk’s  Alarm.”  After  his  death, 
his  son,  Rev.  James  M'Kinlay,  published  a 
collection  of  his  sermons  with  a  memoir. 

A  great  preacher,  a  great  favourite  with 
the  millions.— R.B. 

M‘LAUCHLAN,  JAMES. 

“  A  well-known  performer  of  Scottish 
music  on  the  violin,”  says  Burns,  and  he  also 
refers  to  him  in  “  The  Brigs  of  Ayr  ”  as  a 
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“  thairm-inspiring  sage.”  M'Lauchlan  Was 
footman  at  one  time  to  Lord  John  Campbell 
at  Inveraray.  He  used  to  travel  through  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  gentle¬ 
men’s  houses,  and  he  was  well  known  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  for  his  expert  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  violin. 

M'LEHOSE,  MRS.  AGNES.  “  CLARINDA.” 

Born  in  Glasgow,  17th  April,  1759, 
daughter  of  William  Craig,  Surgeon  (whose 
brother,  the  Rev.  William  Craig,  became  the 
father  of  Lord  Craig,  an  eminent  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session).  Her  mother  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  John  M'Laurin,  Minister  of 
Luss,  afterwards  of  St.  David’s,  Glasgow. 
Agnes  was  a  delicate  child,  especially  in 
infancy,  and  she  had  only  reached  her  eighth 
year  when  her  mother  passed  away.  She 
then  became  the  charge  of  her  nearest  rela¬ 
tives,  and  was  carefully  reared  by  them  until 
she  was  sixteen,  when  she  was  taken  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  placed  in  a  young  ladies’  boarding 
school  to  complete  her  educational  studies. 

In  July,  1776,  she  became  the  wife  of 
James  M'Lehose,  a  well-known  law  agent  in 
Glasgow,  but  after  three  children  had  blessed 
their  union  a  separation  was  agreed  upon 
between  them,  and  M'Lehose  left  Glasgow  and 
went  to  Jamaica,  where  in  the  course  of  time 
he  became  a  successful  Attorney  at  Law  in 
Kingston.  Mrs.  M'Lehose  continued  to  live 
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in  Glasgow  for  about  two  years  afterwards, 
when  she  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  she 
lived  with  her  children  in  comparatively 
comfortable  circumstances  on  the  proceeds 
of  an  annuity  judiciously  invested  on  her 
behalf  by  her  father  before  he  died. 

Burns  was  introduced  to  her  at  a  party 
held  in  the  house  of  a  Miss  Nimmo  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  7th  December,  1784,  and  the 
two  immediately  became  infatuated  with 
each  other.  Anxious  to  know  more  of  such 
an  extraordinary  genius  as  Burns,  Mrs. 
M'Lehose  invited  him  to  tea  at  her  rooms 
the  following  evening.  An  unlucky  accident 
the  next  morning,  however,  not  only  pre¬ 
vented  the  poet  from  keeping  the  appoint¬ 
ment  that  evening,  but  confined  him  to  his 
own  rooms  for  many  days  afterwards.  That 
he  was  greatly  disappointed  at  not  being  able 
to  meet  the  lady  is  shown  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  at  this  time  : — “  I  never  met  with  a 
person  in  my  life  whom  I  more  anxiously 
wished  to  meet  than  yourself.  To-night 
I  was  to  have  that  very  great  pleasure.  I 
was  intoxicated  with  the  idea,  and  if  I  don’t 
see  you  again  I  shall  not  rest  in  my  grave 
for  chagrin,”  to  which  Mrs.  M'Lehose  at  once 
replied  :  “You  shall  not  leave  town  without 
seeing  me  if  I  should  come  along  with  good 
Miss  Nimmo  and  call  for  you.  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  you.”  This  led  to  a  corres¬ 
pondence  between  the  two  that  was  later 
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carried  on  under  the  names  of  Sylvander  and 
Clarinda,  and  from  that  time  until  the  day  in 
February,  1788,  when  Burns  was  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  take  his  departure  from 
Edinburgh,  letters,  poems  and  meetings 
between  them  were  of  daily  occurrance. 
“  Burns  was  not  attracted  to  Clarinda  solely 
by  her  misfortunes,”  writes  Dr.  Peter  Ross. 
“  She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  accomplished 
beyond  most  women  in  her  station  of  life, 
sprightly  in  her  manners,  agreeable  in  her 
conversation,  and  possessing  considerable 
poetic  ability  as  well  as  excellent  literary 
taste.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  her  relations 
with  Burns  by  the  code  of  morals  which  is 
presumed  to  prevail  in  our  day,  were  her 
letters  and  his  to  be  presented  as  proofs  of 
wrongdoing  under  present  conditions,  they 
might,  we  freely  admit,  give  rise  to  conjecture. 
But  we  must  remember  they  were  written  at 
a  time  when  people  were  more  outspoken 
than  now,  when  manners  were  not  so  strait¬ 
laced,  when  people  talked  more  freely  con¬ 
cerning  many  matters  than  they  now  dare  to 
think  of  them.  We  should  also  remember 
that  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  as  a  married  woman, 
had  no  need  of  comporting  herself  with  the 
reserve  that  would  be  natural  in  a  spinster, 
that  her  disposition  was  inclined  to  be  gay  and 
happy,  and  her  desire  was  to  forget  the  sad 
position  in  which  she  was  placed  by  her 
husband’s  selfish  conduct.”  On  the  advice 
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of  her  friends,  and  especially  at  the  suggestion 
of  her  husband,  Mrs.  M'Lehose  in  1792  sailed 
from  Leith  to  rejoin  the  latter,  but  on  her 
arrival  at  Kingston  she  found  he  had  a  coloured 
mistress  as  well  as  a  brood  of  children,  and 
she  returned  home  in  the  same  ship  that  she 
had  sailed  out  in.  She  saw  no  more  of  Mrs. 
M'Lehose.  He  died  at  Kingston  in  1812. 

On  her  return  to  Edinburgh  she  resumed 
house-keeping  with  her  son  (the  other  two 
children  had  died  in  early  life),  who  had 
become  apprenticed  as  a  writer  to  Mr.  Robert 
Ainslie.  He  lived  with  her  until  his  marriage 
in  1809.  During  the  latter  years  of  her  life 
Mrs.  M'Lehose  continued  to  reside  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  A  true  wife,  a  warm  hearted  friend, 
a  good  mother,  a  sincere,  humble  Christian, 
a  philanthropic  spirit,  a  creature  of  generous 
impulses,  she  passed  through  her  alloted 
years  with  hosts  of  friends,  who  loved, 
honoured  and,  in  the  end,  revered  her.  Her 
life  was  wrecked  almost  when  she  entered 
upon  its  pleasures,  but  she  never  faltered 
or  lost  heart,  even  when  the  darkness  gathered 
around  her  the  deepest  and  the  sea  of  fate 
moaned  the  most  hopelessly.  Who  can 
blame  her  for  valuing  the  friendship  of  that 
most  lion-hearted  yet  most  tender-hearted 
of  poets,  or  censure  her  for,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  freely  acknowledging  that  her  heart 
was  his  ? 

Mrs.  M'Lehose  survived  the  poet  for 
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forty-five  years,  dying  in  her  eighty-third 
year— 23rd  October,  1841. 

The  Bums-Clarinda  correspondence  has 
been  published  in  various  forms,  while  the 
numerous  poems  and  songs  addressed  to  her 
by  the  poet  are  to  be  found  in  every  edition 
of  his  works,  published  since  1800. 

M‘LEOD,  MISS  ISABELLA. 

Daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Raasay,  and  sister 
of  John  M'Leod,  on  whose  death  Burns 
wrote  the  poem  entitled  “  On  Reading  in  a 
Newspaper  of  the  Death  of  John  M'Leod.” 
Burns  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the 
M'Leod  family,  and  had  a  special  liking  for 
Isabella  on  account  of  her  pleasing  person¬ 
ality  and  general  character.  He  composed 
two  poems  in  her  honour,  “  Raving  Winds 
around  her  Blowing,”  and  “To  Miss  Isabella 
M'Leod.”  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  he 
wrote  :  “  I  composed  these  verses  on  Miss 
Isabella  M'Leod  of  Raasay,  alluding  to  her 
feelings  on  the  death  of  her  sister  and  the 
still  more  melancholy  death  of  her  sister’s 
husband,  the  late  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  shot 
himself  out  of  sheer  heart-break  at  some 
mortifications  he  suffered  owing  to  the 
deranged  state  of  his  finances.” 

M‘LEOD,  JOHN,  of  Raasay. 

Burns  was  introduced  to  the  M'Leod 
family  by  Gavin  Hamilton  during  his  first 
Edinburgh  visit,  and  became  very  intimate 
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with  each  of  it’s  members.  M'Leod  died 
20th  July,  1787,  while  Burns  was  residing  at 
Mossgiel,  after  his  sojourn  in  Edinburgh  and 
his  travels  in  the  Highlands.  After  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  his  friend  had  passed  away,  he 
wrote  the  poem  entitled  :  “  On  Reading  in  a 
Newspaper  the  Death  of  John  M'Leod, 
brother  to  a  young  lady  a  particular  friend 
of  the  author’s.”  The  young  lady  was  Miss 
Isabella  M'Leod. 

MACLEOD,  GENERAL  NORMAN,  Dunvegan,  Isle 
of  Skye. 

He  was  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Inverness 
from  1790  to  1796.  He  is  referred  to  in 
“  Here’s  to  them  that’s  Awa.” 

“  Here’s  Chieftain  Macleod,  a  Chieftain  worth  Gowd, 
Tho’  bred  among  Mountains  o’  snaw.” 

Macleod  was  born  in  1754  ;  died  1801. 

M‘MATH,  REV.  JOHN. 

Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Wodrow 
at  Tarbolton.  He  and  Dr.  Wodrow  are 
complimented  in  “  The  Twa  Herds  ”  as  “  able 
Preachers.”  M'Math  succeeded  Dr.  Wodrow, 
but  resigned  his  charge,  21st  December, 
1791.  He  fell  into  dissipated  habits,  and 
afterwards  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier. 
His  misfortunes  and  miseries,  it  is  said,  “  arose 
from  or  were  intensified  by  his  having  become 
a  hypochondriac.  He  died  poor  and 
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neglected  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  18th  December, 
1825.”  “  The  Epistle  to  the  Rev.  John 

M'Math  ”  was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
“  Holy  Willie’s  Prayer,”  which  M'Math  had 
requested  the  poet  to  send  to  him. 


M‘MORINE,  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM,  Minister  of 
Caerlaverock. 

He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1812.  Burns  and  the  rev.  gentleman  were 
well  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  the 
story  is  told  of  the  latter  having  called  by 
appointment  at  the  poet’s  house  (but  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  was  expected)  one  forenoon 
to  baptise  a  child,  when  he  was  greatly 
astonished  to  find  the  poet  and  two  com¬ 
panions  still  enjoying  a  “  sitting  ”  which  had 
commenced  the  previous  evening. 

Dr.  M'Morine  died  in  1813. 


M‘MURDO,  MISS  JEAN. 

Eldest  daughter  of  John  M'Murdo  of 
Drumlanrig,  and  heroine  of  the  ballad 
“  Bonnie  Jean.”  “  The  personal  charms,” 
writes  the  poet,  “  the  purity  of  mind,  the 
ingenuous  naivete  of  heart  and  manners  in 
my  heroine  are,  I  flatter  myself,  a  pretty 
just  likeness  of  Miss  M'Murdo  in  a  cottage.” 
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M‘MURDO,  JOHN,  Son  of  Robert  M‘Murdo  of 
Drumlanrig. 

He  became  Chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  and  had  his  residence  at  Drum¬ 
lanrig  Castle.  Burns  entertained  a  warm 
regard  for  him  and  his  family,  and  was  a 
frequent  and  welcome  guest  at  this  home, 
especially  after  1793,  when  they  had  settled 
in  a  house  near  Dumfries. 

The  “  Lines  on  John  M'Murdo,  Esq.,” 
were  sent  to  him  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
poet’s  poems.  Seven  letters  addressed  to 
M'Murdo  are  recorded  in  the  poet’s  corres¬ 
pondence.  M'Murdo  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  witnesses  present  at  the 
famous  Whistle  Contest.  Some  critics  credit 
him  with  being  the  “  Factor  John  ”  in  "  The 
Kirk’s  Alarm.”  He  died  at  Bath,  4th 
December,  1803. 

M‘MURDO,  MRS.  JOHN. 

"  Mrs.  M'Murdo  was  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Blair,  who  was  Provost  of  Dumfries  in  1790- 
91-92.  Her  tombstone  in  St.  Michael’s 
churchyard,  Dumfries,  records  that  she  died 
on  the  19th  April,  1836,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven.  Her  sister  was  the  wife  of  Colonel 
De  Peyster,  to  whom  Burns  addressed  an 
Epistle  in  1796.” — W.  S.  Douglas. 

M‘MURDO,  MISS  PHILLIS.  MRS.  NORMAN 
LOCKHART,  (q.v.) 
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M‘QUAKER,  JOHN. 

An  Excise  Officer  stationed  at  Dumfries, 
and  recommended  for  advancement  by  Burns, 
in  a  letter  to  Robert  Graham,  January,  1794. 
“  He  is  a  very  good  officer,”  writes  Bums, 
“  and  is  burdened  with  a  family  of  small 
children,  which,  with  some  debts  of  early 
days,  crush  him  much  to  the  ground.” 

John  M‘ Quaker,  45  years  of  age,  7  of  a 
family,  13  years  in  the  Service,  5  years  in 
present  district. — R.B. 

M‘QUHAE,  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM. 

Born  1st  May,  1737  ;  died  1st  March,  1823. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  New  Light  party. 
Bom  at  Wigton  and  educated  at  Glasgow. 
Ordained  at  St.  Ouivox,  1st  March,  1764. 
Author  of  “  Difficulties  which  attend  the 
Practice  of  Religion  no  just  argument  against 
it.”  Referred  to  in  “  The  Twa  Herds  ”  as 

“  That  curs’d  rascal  ca’d  M'Quhae.” 

M‘TAGGART,  HELEN,  Wife  of  Douglas  Graham, 
“TAM  O’  SHANTER.”  {q.v.) 

M‘WHINNIE,  W. 

A  well-known  writer  for  many  years  in 
Ayr.  One  of  the  poet’s  early  friends,  and  one 
who  took  an  active  interest  in  his  welfare. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  M'Whinnie  from 
Mossgiel,  enclosing  four  prospectuses  for  the 
proposed  volume  of  his  poems,  Burns  wrote  : 
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“  It  is  injuring  some  hearts,  those  hearts  that 
elegantly  bear  the  impression  of  the  good 
Creator,  to  say  to  them  you  give  them  the 
trouble  of  obliging  a  friend ;  for  this  reason, 
I  only  tell  you  that  I  gratify  my  own  feelings 
in  requesting  your  friendly  offices  with 
respect  to  the  enclosed,  because  I  know  it  will 
gratify  yours  to  assist  me  in  it  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power.”  Mr.  M'Whinnie’s  name 
appears  among  the  names  of  subscribers  to 
the  Kilmarnock  edition  for  twenty  copies. 
He  died  4th  October,  1819. 
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MABANE,  MISS. 

Burns  addressed  an  interesting  letter  to 
this  lady  about  the  first  of  December,  1787. 
“  She  became  Mrs.  Colonel  Wright,”  says 
Scott  Douglas,  “  but  there  is  no  tradition  of 
any  connecting  link  between  her  and  Burns 
except  this  short  letter.”  Robert  Chambers 
says  that  she  “  died  in  Edinburgh  many 
years  ago.” 

MAITLAND,  LORD. 

“  I  met  with  Lord  Maitland  and  a  brother 
of  his  to-day  at  breakfast.  They  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  easy,  accessible,  agreeable  fellows,  and 
seemingly  pretty  clever.”— Burns  to  Dr. 
Mackenzie. 

James  Maitland  became  eighth  Earl  of 
Lauderdale.  “  He  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  age  as  Burns,”  says  Dr.  Wallace, 
“  having  been  born  29th  January,  1759,  and 
the  same  time  he  met  the  poet,  represented 
Malmesbury  as  a  supporter  of  Fox.  He 
succeeded  to  the  Earldom  in  1789,  but  still 
retained  his  almost  revolutionary  opinions. 
On  one  occasion  he  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  dress  of  a  Jacobite.  He  was 
made  a  Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1806. 
He  died  at  his  seat,  Thirlestane,  in  1839.” 
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“  MANLY  TAR,  THE.”  DAVID  TENNANT. 

{q.V.) 

MAR,  EARL  OF.  JOHN  FRANCIS  ERSKINE. 

{q.V.) 

MARKLAND,  MISS  JEAN. 

One  of  the  “  Belles  of  Mauchline.”  She 
became  the  wife  of  James  Findlay,  (q.v.) 

MARSHALL,  WILLIAM. 

Born  1745  ;  died  1818.  Is  referred  to  by 
Burns  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Robert  Graham 
(Ellisland,  13th  May,  1789).  He  was  the 
author  of  “  Rural  Economy  of  England,”  in 
12  volumes.  He  was  a  great  agriculturist 
as  well  as  an  expert  botanist. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Born  in  Linlithgow  Palace,  8th  December, 
1542,  only  child  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and 
Mary  of  Guise.  On  the  death  of  her  father, 
eight  days  later,  she  was  proclaimed  Queen, 
and  was  crowned  at  Stirling  Castle,  9th 
December,  1543.  In  her  sixth  year,  for 
educational  and  other  purposes,  she  was  sent 
to  France,  where  in  1558  she  was  married  to 
the  then  Dauphin,  and  later  King  of  France. 
Her  husband,  however,  died  in  1560,  and  she 
returned  to  Scotland.  In  1565  she  was 
married  to  her  cousin,  Henry  Stewart,  Lord 
Darnley,  but  became  alienated  from  him, 
and  later  was  charged  with  conniving  at  his 
murder.  It  is  said  that  against  her  will  she 
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married  Lord  Bothwell,  who  had  been  openly 
accused  of  being  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley.  She  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
crown,  and  was  imprisoned  in  Lochleven 
Castle,  from  which  she  escaped  in  1568  and 
fled  to  England.  Here,  after  suffering  impris¬ 
onment  for  nineteen  years,  she  was  executed, 
8th  February,  1587,  for  her  alleged  complicity 
in  a  plot  to  murder  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mary 
was  the  mother  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  who 
also  became  James  I.  of  England  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Burns,  when  sending  a  copy  of  the  “  La¬ 
ment  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ”  to  Mrs. 
Graham  of  Fintry,  wrote  concerning  it : 
“  Whether  it  is  that  the  story  of  our  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the 
feelings  of  a  poet,  or  whether  I  have  in  the 
enclosed  ballad  succeeded  beyond  my  usual 
poetic  success,  I  know  not ;  but  it  has 
pleased  me  beyond  any  effort  of  my  muse  for 
a  good  while  past.” 

MASSON,  ARTHUR. 

Author  of  “Masson’s  English  Collection,” 
one  of  the  poet’s  school  books,  and  to  which 
he  makes  mention  in  his  Authography.  The 
full  title  01  the  book  is  “A  Collection  of 
English  Prose  and  Verse  for  the  use  of  schools.” 
By  Arthur  Masson,  M.A.,  late  teacher  of 
languages  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.” 

“  An  interesting  analysis  of  the  volume,” 
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says  Dr.  William  Wallace,  “  under  the  title 
of  ‘  Burns’s  School  Reading-book  ’  is  given  in 
'  Furth  in  Field,’  a  collection  of  essays  on 
the  life,  language  and  literature  of  old  Scot¬ 
land,  from  the  pen  of  ‘  Hugh  Haliburton  ’ 
(Mr.  J.  Logie  Robertson),  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1894.” 


“  MASTER  TOOTIE.”  Alias  LAIRD  M‘GAUN. 

Referred  to  in  the  poem  addressed  “  To 
Gavin  Hamilton,  recommending  a  boy.” 
Cromek  states  that  Master  Tootie  was  a 
knavish  cattle-dealer  in  Mauchline. 


MASTERTON,  ALLAN. 

When  Burns  became  acquainted  with 
him  he  was  a  teacher  of  writing  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  High  School.  He  was  also  a  teacher 
of  music  and  a  composer.  Burns  refers  to 
him  as  “  the  worthiest  and  best-hearted  man 
living  and  a  man  of  real  genius.”  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Highlander,  and  spoke 
with  a  broad  Gaelic  accent.  The  famous 
bacchanalian  song,  “  Willie  Brew’d  a  Peck  o’ 
Maut,”  was  the  outcome  of  a  meeting  at 
Moffat  between  Burns,  William  Nicol  and 
Masterton.  Masterton  composed  the  air  for 
the  song  as  well  as  the  airs  for  “  Strathallan's 
Lament,”  “  Beware  o’  Bonnie  Ann,”  and 
many  others.  He  died,  10th  October,  1789. 
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MASTERTON,  ANN. 

Daughter  of  Allan  Masterton,  and  the 
inspirer  of  the  song  “  Beware  o’  Bonnie 
Ann.”  The  song  was  set  to  music  by  her 
father.  She  married  a  Doctor  Derbyshire, 
who  practised  at  Bath  and  London.  She  died 
in  1834. 

MAULE,  HON.  W.  R.,  Earl  of  Panmure. 

Born  27th  October,  1771  ;  died  13th 
April,  1852.  Second  son  of  George  Ramsay, 
eighth  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  Became  Lord 
Panmure  in  1787.  Subject  of  the  epigram, 
“  To  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Maule,  of  Panmure,” 
who  at  the  time  was  an  officer  in  a  regiment 
stationed  in  Dumfries.  Bums  sent  a  copy  of 
the  epigram  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  in  a  letter,  dated 
24th  October,  1794,  explaining  that  “  one  of 
the  corps  provoked  my  ire  the  other  day, 
which  burst  out  as  follows.”  Lord  Panmure 
is  said  to  have  been  “  a  notorious  free-liver.” 
To  his  credit,  however,  be  it  also  said,  he 
bestowed  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  a  year 
on  Burns’s  widow. 

MAXWELL,  SIR  DAVID,  Cardoness. 

The  subject  of  the  epitaph,  “  On  a  Gallo¬ 
way  Laird,”  and  of  the  epigram,  “  On  a 
Beautiful  Country  Seat.”  He  is  also  referred 
to  by  name  in  the  Heron  Election  Ballads. 
He  differed  in  politics  with  Burns,  but  the 
two  men  harboured  no  animosity  towards 
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each  other.  Bums  described  him  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Dunlop  as  “  a  stupid  money-loving 
dunder  pate,”  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  general  opinion  of  the  man’s  qualities, 
as  he  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1804.  He 
died  in  1825. 

MAXWELL,  JAMES.  Paisley  Poet. 

Born  1720 ;  died  1800.  In  1773  he 
published,  at  Glasgow,  “  A  New  Version  of 
the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  in  Metre,”  and 
Burns  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Graham  of  Fintry, 
9th  December,  1789,  concludes  by  saying,  in 
a  joking  mood,  that  he  hopes  Graham  will 
find  time  to  read,  among  other  books,  “  the 
Paisley  poet’s  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David.”  Maxwell  was  a  prolific  writer  of 
rhymes,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  signing 
after  his  name  the  letters,  S.D.P.  (Student  of 
Divine  Poetry)  as  well  as  “  Poet  in  Paisley.” 

MAXWELL,  JANE,  Duchess  of  Gordon.  ( q.v .) 

MAXWELL,  JOHN. 

The  subject  of  the  epistle  addressed  “To 
John  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Terraughtie,  on  his 
birth-day,”  was  born  at  Buittle,  7th  Febru¬ 
ary,  1720.  He  was  apprenticed  in  early  life 
to  a  carpenter,  and  through  his  own  exer¬ 
tions  in  after  years  was  able  to  repurchase 
the  family  estate  of  Terraughtie.  “  He  was,” 
says  Robert  Chambers,  “  grandson’s  grand- 
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son  to  the  gallant  and  faithful  Lord  Hemes, 
who  on  bended  knees  entreated  Queen  Mary 
to  prosecute  Bothwell  as  the  murderer  of 
her  husband,  and  who  subsequently  fought 
for  her  at  Langside.”  Maxwell  died  on  the 
25th  January,  1814,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-four.  He  is  referred  to  by  Burns  in 
the  second  Heron  Election  Ballad  as  “  Teuch 
Johnnie.” 

MAXWELL,  JOHN,  Provost  of  Loehmaben. 

For  some  years  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
poet.  In  a  letter  to  him,  addressed  from 
Ellisland,  20th  December,  1789,  Burns  con¬ 
cludes  as  follows  :  “  If  at  any  time  you  expect 
a  field-day  in  your  town,  a  day  when  Dukes, 
Earls,  and  Knights  pay  their  court  to  weavers, 
tailors,  and  cobblers,  I  should  like  to  know 
of  it  two  or  three  days  beforehand.  It  is  not 
that  I  care  three  skips  of  a  cur-dog  for  the 
politics,  but  I  should  like  to  see  such  an 
exhibition  of  human  nature.”  Provost  Max¬ 
well  was  a  friend  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
whose  daughter,  Jeanie,  became  the  heroine 
of  the  poet’s  well-known  song,  “  The  Blue- 
Eyed  Lassie.” 

MAXWELL,  DR.  WILLIAM. 

Son  of  James  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel,  was 
born  in  1760,  and  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit’s 
College  at  Dinant  and  at  the  medical  schools 
in  Paris.  He  came  of  a  noted  Jacobite 
family,  and  harboured  a  tendency  for  Jaco- 
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bitism  all  his  life.  It  is  said  that  as  a  National 
Guardsman  he  witnessed  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  at  Paris,  January  21,  1793. 
Ultimately  he  settled  in  Dumfries,  and  began 
practising  as  a  physician.  Burns  having 
been  introduced  to  him,  and  being  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  ideas  of  Liberty  and  Equality, 
became  one  of  his  staunch  friends.  "  Max¬ 
well,"  he  writes,  “  is  my  most  intimate  friend, 
and  one  of  the  finest  characters  I  ever  met 
with,  but  on  account  of  his  politics  is  rather 
shunned  by  some  of  the  aristocrats,  though 
his  family  and  fortune  entitle  him  to  the  first 
circles.”  It  was  Dr.  Maxwell  that  attended 
Miss  Jessy  Staig  while  she  was  ill,  and  re¬ 
stored  her  to  health,  an  incident  that  called 
from  the  poet  his  well-known  epigram  ad¬ 
dressed  “  To  Dr.  Maxwell.” 

It  was  also  Dr.  Maxwell  that  attended 
the  poet  during  his  last  illness,  and  received 
from  the  dying  man,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
gratitude,  the  two  pistols  that  he  carried  while 
on  Excise  duty.  After  the  poet's  death,  Dr. 
Maxwell  exerted  himself,  along  with  John 
Syme  ( q.v .)  and  Alexander  Cunningham  ( q.v .) 
in  circulating  the  subscription  sheets  in  behalf 
of  the  stricken  family,  and  he  furnished  con¬ 
siderable  information  to  Dr.  Currie  while  the 
latter  was  engaged  in  writing  the  life  of  the 
poet. 

Dr.  Maxwell  died  13th  October,  1834. 
Maxwell,  the  posthumous  son  of  the  poet,  was 
named  after  Dr.  Maxwell. 
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MAYNE,  JOHN. 

Scottish  poet  and  song  writer.  Born  at 
Dumfries,  26th  March,  1750,  and  died  at 
Lisson  Grove,  near  London,  14th  March, 
1836.  He  early  developed  a  talent  for  verse 
making,  and  one  of  his  poems  at  this  time, 
“  Hallowe’en,”  published  in  “  Ruddiman’s 
Weekly,”  probably  suggested  to  Burns  the 
subject  of  his  greater  poem  of  the  same  title. 
Mayne  became  a  printer  in  Dumfries,  but 
latterly  went  to  London,  where  he  became 
editor  and  part  owner  of  the  “  Star  ”  news¬ 
paper.  Among  his  best  known  poems  are 
“  The  Siller  Gun,”  “  Helen  of  Kirkconnel,” 
and  “  By  Logan’s  Streams.” 

MEIKLE,  ANDREW. 

Whom  Burns  met  at  Duns  while  on  his 
Border  Tour,  and  whom  he  describes  as  “  a 
celebrated  mechanic  and  inventor  of  the 
threshing  mill,  was  born  in  1719  and  died  in 
1811.  “He  was  a  millwright  at  Houston 
Mill,  near  Dunbar,”  says  Dr.  W.  Wallace. 
“  He  perfected  his  threshing-machine  in 
1784,  but  did  not  take  out  a  patent  for  it 
till  the  year  after  he  met  Burns.” 

MELVILLE,  VISCOUNT. 

Henry  Dundas,  fourth  son  of  Robert 
Dundas  of  Arniston,  and  credited  with  being 
“  the  most  distinguished  Scottish  statesman 
of  his  time,”  was  born  28th  April,  1742.  He 
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was  M.P.  at  one  time  for  Midlothian,  and  he 
acted  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  during  the 
Pitt  administration.  Was  created  Viscount 
Melville,  24th  December,  1802.  Died  28th 
May,  1811. 

MERRY,  MRS.  J.  ANNE  RANKINE.  (q.v.) 

MILLER,  REV.  ALEXANDER,  Minister  of 
Kilmaurs. 

Ordained  8th  May,  1788.  A  member  of 
the  Auld  Light  Party,  but  was  said  to  have 
strong  leanings  towards  the  “  New  Lights.” 
He  is  referred  to  in  “  The  Holy  Fair  ”  as 
“Wee  Miller.”  Died  22nd  December,  1804. 

MILLER,  MISS  BETTY.  BELLES  OF 
MAUCHLINE,  THE.  (q.v.) 

MILLER,  MISS  HELEN.  BELLES  OF 
MAUCHLINE,  THE.  (q.v.) 

MILLER,  MISS  JANET. 

Daughter  of  Patrick  Miller  of  Dalswinton. 
Said  to  have  been  the  heroine  of  the  song, 
“  Wilt  thou  be  my  Dearie.”  See  also  the 
epigram  entitled,  “  The  Keekin  Glass.” 

MILLER,  CAPTAIN  PATRICK. 

Born  in  1796.  Son  of  Patrick  Miller  of 
Dalswinton.  Was  M.P.  for  the  Dumfries 
Parliamentary  Burghs,  1790-1796.  Is  re- 
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ferred  to  by  Burns  as  “  A  Sodger  Youth  ”  in 
“  The  Five  Carhnes.”  Two  letters  are  on 
record  addressed  to  him  by  the  poet. 

MILLER,  PATRICK. 

Burns’s  landlord  while  at  Ellisland.  Born 
at  Glasgow  in  1731.  Took  to  the  sea  while  a 
boy  and  worked  for  some  years  as  a  common 
sailor.  His  name  is  famous  in  the  history  of 
steam  navigation  for  his  early  attempts  to 
propel  vessels  by  steam.  Engaged  success¬ 
fully  in  the  Banking  business  in  Edinburgh, 
and  purchased  the  estate  of  Dalswinton,  a 
part  of  which  forms  the  farm  of  Ellisland. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Burns  in  the  Graham  of 
Fintry  Election  Ballad,  “  The  Banks  of  Nith,” 
etc. 

Died  at  Dalswinton,  9th  December,  1815. 

MILLER,  SIR  THOMAS,  BART. 

Born,  3rd  November,  1717 ;  died  27th 
September,  1789.  Son  of  William  Miller  of 
Glenlee.  Appointed  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Barskimming,  in  1766,  and 
later  became  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
Was  created  a  baronet  in  1788.  Is  referred  to 
by  Burns  in  “  The  Vision,”  as  “  An  Aged 
Judge.” 

MILLER,  SIR  WILLIAM,  BART.,  Barskimming. 

Son  of  Sir  Thomas  Miller.  Mentioned  by 
Burns  in  the  second  Heron  Election  Ballad 
as  “  Barskimming ’s  Guid  Knight.” 
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MITCHEL,  REV.  ANDREW. 

Whom  Burns  met  while  on  his  Highland 
Tour,  and  whom  he  mentions  as  “  An  honest 
Clergyman,”  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  William 
Wallace  as  Minister  of  Aberlemno,  presby¬ 
tery  of  Forfar.  His  father  had  been  Minister 
of  the  Church  before  him,  and  his  own  son 
succeeded  him.” 

Mr.  Mitchel  was  born  in  1750,  and  died 
1:794. 

MITCHELL,  REV.  DR.  ANDREW. 

Born  1724;  died  14th  October,  1811. 
Ordained  at  Muirkirk,  nth  July,  1751. 
Translated  to  Monkton,  November,  1774. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Auld  Light  Party, 
and  the  author  of  “  Causes  of  opposition  to 
the  Gospel  ”  (1764).  Referred  to  as  “  Andro 
Gowk  ”  in  “  The  Kirk’s  Alarm.”  He  pos¬ 
sessed  the  estate  of  Avisyard,  and  was  well 
to  do  in  worldly  matters.  Notwithstanding 
the  antipathy  he  must  have  had  for  Burns, 
it  is  said  that  some  of  the  poet’s  verses  would 
make  him  laugh  heartily  and  confess  that 
“  after  all  he  was  a  droll  fellow.” 

MITCHELL,  JOHN. 

For  many  years  Collector  of  Excise  at 
Dumfries.  A  sincere  and  appreciative  friend 
of  the  poet,  and  one  from  whom  the  latter 
received  encouragement  and  valuable  advice 
on  several  occasions.  “  Friend  of  the  Poet, 
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tried  and  leal,”  Bums  addressed  him  when 
requesting  to  be  favoured  with  a  small  advance 
from  his  salary,  the  winter  before  he  died. 
“  It  may  be  added,”  writes  Robert  Chambers, 
"  that  he  had  likewise  a  critical  friend  in 
Collector  Mitchell,  who  having  been  well 
educated,  with  a  design  to  the  Church,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  mind  not  ill  qualified  to  judge  of 
literary  compositions.  At  his  death,  a  whole 
sheaf  of  first  copies  of  poems  and  songs  by 
Burns  was  found  in  the  collector’s  reposi¬ 
tories,  on  which,  it  was  understood,  that  he 
had  been  asked  to  give  his  opinion.  The 
bundle  was  lost  by  the  family,  and  has  never 
since  been  heard  of.” 

MITCHELL,  REV.  THOMAS. 

The  subject  of  the  Epigram  “  In  Laming- 
ton  Kirk,”  of  which  there  are  several  versions, 
The  poet  one  day  found  his  way  into  Laming- 
ton  Church.  The  day  was  wet  and  the 
attendance  scanty,  and  while  he  was  leaving 
the  church  he  handed  the  lines  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  Robert  Ainslie. 

According  to  the  “  Centenary  Burns,” 
“  he  was  presented  (1772)  to  Kinglassie  by 
the  Earl  of  Rothes  ;  but  as  the  parishioners 
were  unanimously  against  him,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  exchange  with  the  original 
presentee  to  Lamington.  He  is  described 
as  ‘  an  accomplished  scholar.’  He  died 
12th  March,  1811.” 
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MONBODDO,  LORD.  JAMES  BURNETT,  {q.v.) 

MONTAGU,  MRS.  BASIL. 

Born  at  York  in  1793,  the  daughter  of 
James  Benson,  wine  merchant  in  that  City. 
At  an  early  age  she  married  a  young  barrister, 
also  of  York,  named  Thomas  Skipper.  On 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  became  gover¬ 
ness  in  the  family  of  Basil  Montagu,  whom 
Thomas  Carlyle  described  as  “  a  chancery 
barrister  in  excellent  practice,  hugely  a  sage, 
busy  all  his  days  upon  ‘  Bacon’s  Works,’ 
and  continually  preaching  a  superfinish  mor¬ 
ality  about  benevolence,  munificence,  health, 
peace,  unfailing  happiness.”  After  a  few 
years  in  the  service  of  this  family,  Mrs. 
Skipper  became  Mr.  Montagu’s  third  wife. 
As  Miss  Benson  she  was  introduced  to  Burns 
while  on  a  visit  to  her  friend,  Miss  Helen 
Craik  {q.v.),  at  Arbigland,  and  made  so  favour¬ 
able  an  impression  on  him  at  the  time  that 
he  later  sent  her  a  letter  complimenting  her 
on  her  abilities,  etc.  She  was  very  proud  of 
her  connection  with  the  poet,  and  continued 
to  extol  his  many  fine  qualities  long  after 
he  had  passed  away.  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his 
“  Reminiscences  ”  says  of  her  :  “  In  early 
life  she  had  made  some  visits  to  Nithsdale 
(to  the  Craiks  of  Arbigland)  and  had  seen 
Burns,  of  whom  her  worship  continued 
fervent,  her  few  recollections  always  a  jewel 
she  was  ready  to  produce.  She  must  have 
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been  strikingly  beautiful  at  that  time,  and 
Burns’s  recognition  and  adoration  would  not 
be  wanting  ;  the  most  royally  courteous  of 
mankind  she  always  defined  him,  as  the  first 
mark  of  his  genius.”  Mrs.  Montagu  died  in 
1856,  aged  eighty-three. 

MONTGOMERIE,  CAPTAIN,  93rd  Regiment  (foot). 

His  name  is  associated  with  the  poem 
entitled  “  Passion’s  Cry.”  It  was  charged 
that  the  heiress  of  Skerrington  bore  him  a 
son  in  November,  1784,  and  the  Court  of 
Session  ruled  that  the  husband  could  proceed 
against  the  lover  without  first  divorcing  his 
wife.  Judging  from  some  of  Burns’s  expres¬ 
sions,  it  is  said  “  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  lady.” 

MONTGOMERIE,  HUGH,  of  Coilsfield.  BARON 
OF  ARDROSSAN.  (q.v.) 

MONTGOMERIE,  CAPTAIN  JAMES. 

At  the  time  Burns  wrote  “  The  Farewell,” 
Montgomerie  was  master  of  St.  James’s  Lodge, 
Tarbolton,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  first 
four  lines  of  the  last  stanza  were  addressed 
to  him.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Higgins,  however,  in 
his  “  Life  of  Robert  Burns,”  states  positively 
that  the  lines  were  intended  for  William 
Wallace,  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire,  who  belonged 
to  St.  David’s  Lodge.  Montgomerie  was  a 
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younger  brother  of  Colonel  Hugh  Montgomerie, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  he  was  highly 
spoken  of  in  masonic  circles. 

MONTGOMERIE’S  PEGGY. 

Mrs.  Begg  stated  that  the  girl  was  house¬ 
keeper  at  Coilford  House,  and  Burns  met  her 
frequently.  They  sat  in  the  same  church, 
and  contracted  an  intimacy  together,  but  she 
was  engaged  to  another  before  they  met. 
“  I  began  the  affair,”  writes  Burns,  “  merely 
in  a  ‘  gaiete  de  cour,’  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  a 
vanity  of  showing  my  parts  in  courtship, 
particularly  my  abilities  as  a  ‘  billet-doux,’ 
which  I  always  piqued  myself  upon,  made  me 
lay  siege  to  her ;  and  when  I  had  battered 
myself  into  a  very  warm  affection  for  her,  she 
told  me  one  day,  in  a  flag  of  truce,  that  her 
fortress  had  been  for  some  time  before  the 
rightful  property  of  another,  but  with  the 
greatest  friendship  and  politeness  she  offered 
me  every  alliance,  except  actual  possession.” 

MOODIE,  REV.  ALEXANDER. 

Born  in  1722.  Ordained  minister  of 
Culross,  20th  February,  1759,  and  translated 
to  Riccarton,  30th  December,  1761.  He 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Auld  Light 
Party,  and  his  intolerance  towards  the 
members  of  the  “  New  Lights  ”  brought  him, 
like  his  friend  the  Rev.  John  Russell,  under 
the  lash  of  Burns.  He  is  one  of  the  heroes 
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in  “  The  Twa  Herds,”  and  he  also  appears  as 
“  Singet  Sawnie  ”  in  “The  Kirk’s  Alarm.” 
Died,  15th  February,  1799. 

“  What  flock  wi’  Moodie’s  flock  could  rank  ? — 
Sae  hale  and  hearty  every  shank! 

Nae  poisoned  sour  Arminian  stank 
He  let  them  taste  ; 

Frae  Calvin’s  well,  aye  clear,  they  drank — 

Oh  sic  a  feast !  ” 


MOODIE,  REV.  WILLIAM. 

Minister  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1787,  while  Burns  resided  in  the  city, 
and  where  the  two  men  became  acquainted 
with  each  other.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  rev.  gentleman  Burns  makes  a  special 
appeal  to  his  sympathy  and  favourable 
consideration  in  the  case  of  his  friend  James 
Clarke  {q.v),  whom  he  regards  as  suffering 
from  persecution  from  some  minor  scholastic 
offence,  and  for  which  he  is  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  trustees  of  the  school, 
viz.,  the  Ministers,  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Moodie,  previous  to  his  coming  to 
Edinburgh,  resided  in  Kirkcaldy.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Eastern 
languages  at  Edinburgh  in  1793.  He  died  in 
1812 
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MOORE,  DR.  JOHN. 

Born  at  Stirling  in  1729.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Moore,  was  minister  of  the 
second  charge  in  Stirling,  and  filled  the  pulpit 
occupied  at  a  later  date  by  the  Rev.  John 
Russell,  one  of  the  heroes  of  “  The  Twa 
Herds.”  The  father  died  in  1737,  and  the 
family  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  Moore 
entered  the  High  School,  and  afterwards 
passed  to  the  University  to  study  medicine. 
On  completing  his  studies  he  travelled  for  a 
number  of  years  on  the  continent,  visiting 
various  military  hospitals  and  acting  at  one 
time  as  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  then  quartered  in  Flanders.  He 
returned  to  London  in  1748.  From  London 
he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  received  an 
appointment  as  surgeon  in  the  home  of  Lord 
Albemarle,  British  Ambassador  at  the  French 
Court.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to 
Glasgow,  and  in  1772  received  his  diploma  as 
M.D.  In  1778  he  settled  in  London  and 
engaged  in  literary  work.  Writing  to  Burns, 
30th  December,  1786,  Mrs.  Dunlop,  referring 
to  her  having  mentioned  his  name  to  Moore, 
says  :  “  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  your  poems  as 
the  most  acceptable  present  I  could  make  to 
that  person  whose  taste  I  valued  most,  and 
from  whose  friendship  I  have  reaped  most 
instruction  as  well  as  infinite  pleasure.  His 
literary  knowledge,  his  fame  as  an  author, 
his  activity  in  befriending  that  merit  of  which 
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his  own  mind  is  formed  to  feel  the  full  force — 
all  lead  me  to  believe  I  could  not  do  so  kind 
a  thing  to  Mr.  Burns  as  by  introducing  him 
to  Mr.  Moore,  whose  keen  passions  must  at 
once  admire  the  poet,  esteem  the  moralist, 
and  wish  to  be  useful  to  the  author.” 

“  He  would  be  some  years  resident  in 
London,”  writes  Dr.  William  Findlay,  “  when 
Burns,  during  the  early  part  of  his  Edinburgh 
career,  entered  into  a  most  interesting  corres¬ 
pondence  with  him,  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  fully  four  years,  and  continued  down 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  Ellisland  days.  The 
poet  wrote  eight  letters  in  all,  including  the 
famous  autobiographical  one,  dated  Mossgiel, 
August  2nd,  1787,  which  he  penned  on  his 
return  home  after  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
and  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  his 
future  biographies ;  while  Moore,  on  the 
other  hand,  wrote  six.  The  immediate  oc¬ 
casion  of  this  correspondence  was  Mrs. 
Dunlop  sending  to  Burns  certain  passages 
extracted  from  the  doctor’s  letters  to  herself, 
containing  flattering  notices  of  his  poems, 
and  suggesting  that  he  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  him.  ...  In 
all  this  correspondence,  however,  with  its 
presents  of  books  and  poems,  its  criticisms 
and  advice  and  exchanging  of  views,  its 
confidences  and  gossip,  and  its  discussions  of 
present  and  future  plans,  it  never  seems  to 
have  entered  the  doctor’s  mind  that  the 
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young  peasant-poet  he  was  praising,  patronis¬ 
ing,  and  advising,  was  the  marvellous  genius 
that  posterity  has  claimed  him  to  be — that 
he  and  all  his  literary  tribe,  whom  Burns,  in 
his  great  veneration,  almost  spoke  of  with 
bated  breath,  were  to  be  indebted  for  their 
immortality  more  to  contact  with  the  Ayrshire 
peasant  than  to  their  own  works.”  Dr. 
Moore  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
among  them  being  "A  View  of  Society  and 
Manners  in  France,”  and  a  similar  work  on 
Italy — ‘‘Medical  Studies;  ”  ‘‘Zeluco,”  a  novel; 
“Edward,”  a  novel;  and  “Mordaunt,”  also 
a  novel.  Dr.  Moore  died  in  London,  29th 
February,  1802. 

MORINE,  JAMES,  The  Laird  of  Laggan. 

The  purchaser  of  Ellisland,  when  the  poet 
left  for  Dumfries,  and  the  subject  of  the 
epigram  beginning  “  When  Morine  deceas’d, 
to  the  Devil  went  down.”  It  is  not  known 
why  Burns  was  impelled  to  write  so  spiteful 
an  epigram  on  this  party.  “  When  the 
crisis  arrived  which  caused  the  poet  to  wish 
to  part  with  the  farm,”  writes  R.  Chambers, 
“  the  landlord  was  fortunately  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  to  render  him  more  than 
willing  to  take  the  lease,  a  neighbour,  Mr. 
Morine,  was  willing  to  purchase  for  two 
thousand  pounds  what  Burns  could  not 
profitably  lease  at  seventy  pounds.  Mr. 
Miller  was  not  unwilling  to  part  on  such  terms 
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with  a  piece  of  property,  which  was  awkwardly 
detached  from  the  rest  by  the  river.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  19th  November,  Mr.  Morine 
became  proprietor  of  ‘  the  forty-shilling  or 
three-mark  land  of  old  extent  of  Ellisland,  and 
Burns  at  the  same  time  renounced  his  concern 
in  the  ground.’  ” 

MORISON,  MARY. 

The  true  identity  of  Mary  Morison  has 
not  been  determined.  “  Although,”  Robert 
Chambers  said,  “  Burns  is  not  supposed  to 
have  had  any  particular  person  in  view,” 
many  persons  believe  that  the  heroine  was 
Peggie  Elison  (q.v.)  of  the  song,  “  And  I’ll 
kiss  thee  yet,  yet.”  It  has  also  been  claimed 
that  the  heroine  was  the  daughter  of  an 
Adjutant  Morison  who  resided  in  Mauchline. 
In  the  Mauchline  churchyard  there  is  a 
tombstone,  erected  in  1825,  on  which  is  in¬ 
scribed  “  In  memory  of  Adjutant  John 
Morison,  of  the  104th  Regiment,  who  died 
at  Mauchline,  16th  April,  1804,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age.  Also  his  daughter,  the  poet’s 
bonnie  Mary  Morison,  who  died  29th  June, 
1791,  aged  20.” 

MORRISON,  P.,  Carpenter,  Mauchline. 

The  builder  of  the  new  house  on  the 
Ellisland  farm  occupied  by  Burns  and  his 
family  soon  after  their  marriage.  Previous 
to  the  house  being  finished  they  resided  at 
the  “  Isle,”  an  old  farmhouse  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Ellisland. 
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MORTON,  MISS  CHRISTINA.  BELLES  OF 
MAUCHLINE,  THE.  {q.v.) 

MUIR,  ROBERT. 

Born  1758.  For  many  years  in  business 
as  a  wine  merchant  in  Kilmarnock.  An 
early  and  lifelong  friend  of  the  poet.  A 
subscriber  for  72  copies  of  the  Kilmarnock 
edition  and  40  copies  of  the  first  Edinburgh 
edition.  Some  of  the  poet’s  most  interesting 
letters  were  addressed  to  Robert  Muir.  He 
died,  22nd  April,  1788. 

“  Muir,  thy  weaknesses  were  the  aberra¬ 
tions  of  human  nature,  but  thy  heart  glowed 
with  everything  generous,  manly  and  noble ; 
and  if  ever  emanations  from  the  all-good 
Being  animated  a  human  form,  it  was  thine.” 
— Burns. 

MUIR,  WILLIAM. 

Miller  at  Tarbolton.  He  was  an  early 
and  intimate  friend  of  the  Burns  family,  and 
a  neighbour  while  the  latter  resided  at  Lochlea. 

"  My  own  friend,  and  my  father’s  friend.” 

says  Burns  in  his  Epitaph  “  On  a  Friend.” 
“  Willie’s  Mill  ”  is  the  scene  of  “  Death  and 
Doctor  Hornbrook.”  Mrs.  Muir  gave  shelter 
to  Jean  Armour  at  the  time  she  was  expelled 
from  her  father’s  home,  a  kindness  never 
forgotten  by  the  poet.  Muir  died  in  1793  in 
what  was  supposed  to  be  his  forty-eighth  year. 
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MUIRHEAD,  REV.  DR.  JAMES. 

Born  1740  ;  died  16th  May,  1808.  For 
many  years  Minister  of  Urr.  He  was  a  High 
Tory  in  politics  and  much  opposed  to  the 
satirical  writings  of  the  poet  in  connection 
with  his  party  and  political  friends.  He  is 
alluded  to  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  Heron 
Election  Ballads,  and  in  “  John  Bushby’s 
Lamentation.”  Robert  Chambers  says  that 
Muirhead  “  was  a  vigorous-minded,  somewhat 
eccentric  personage.  He  had  lived  with  the 
Edinburgh  wits,  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  and  Dr. 
John  Brown,  was  himself  a  scribbler  of 
epigrams  and  lampoons,  and  little  disposed 
to  receive  Burns’s  venomed  darts  with 
Christian  meekness.”  .  .  .  His  epigram, 
“  Vacenas,”  is  a  curiosity,  not  merely  as  a 
specimen  of  clerical  bitterness,  but  as  almost 
the  only  known  contemporary  satire  on  Burns 
which  obtained  the  honour  of  print.” 


“  MUIRLAND  JOCK.”  REV.  JOHN  SHEP¬ 
HERD.  ( q.v .) 


MULTRIE,  REV.  JOHN. 

Born  1745.  Minister  of  the  Laigh  Kirk, 
Kilmarnock,  succeeding  the  Rev.  William 
Lindsay.  Ordained  8th  March,  1775.  He 
belonged  to  the  moderate  class  of  thinkers. 
Referred  to  by  Burns  in  “  The  Ordination.” 
Died  2nd  June,  1785. 
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MUNDELL,  DR.  A. 

A  retired  navy  surgeon  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Burns.  He  resided  in  Dumfries, 
where  he  continued  to  practice  for  many  years. 
A  humorous  letter  is  on  record  from  Burns  to 
Dr.  Mundell  in  regard  to  a  Janet  Nievison, 
who  wishes  to  consult  the  latter  in  regard  to 
some  ailment  she  was  then  suffering  from. 

MURDOCH,  JAMES,  Drumwhiran,  Dumfriesshire. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  recently 
as  1880  a  man  should  be  living  who  had  seen 
Burns,  but  such  is  the  case.  The  following 
document  was  handed  to  us  the  other  day  by 
a  member  of  our  congregation:  “  I  hereby 
certify  that  I  saw  Robert  Burns,  the  national 
poet,  in  the  flesh,  at  what  was  then  called  the 
Boat,  now  the  Bridge  of  Ken,  on  his  way  to 
Gatehouse-of-Fleet,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Syme,  lawyer,  Edinburgh,  the  day  before  he 
wrote  “  Scots  wha  hae.”  He  wore  a  pair  of 
Wellington  boots  with  white  tops — James 
Murdoch,  Drumwhiran.”  This  was  written 
on  the  10th  June,  1888,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
R.  M.  Fisher,  who  handed  it  to  us.  Now  in 
1793  Bums  was  with  Mr.  Syme  at  the  Bridge  of 
Ken,  and  his  biographers  tell  us  about  a  pair 
of  boots  he  wore  then  which  gave  him  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  James  Murdoch  in¬ 
formed  our  friend  that  he  was  a  boy  eleven 
years  of  age  when  he  was  at  the  ferry  as  the 
poet  came  along,  and  that  it  fell  to  him  to  row 
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the  great  man  over.  This  would  be  eighty- 
seven  years  before  he  dictated  the  above  ; 
and  as  our  informant  tells  us  that  Murdoch 
was  close  on  a  hundred  years  of  age  when  he 
died  in  1881  or  1882,  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  this  statement  is  absolutely  true.” — 
Rev.  Kirkwood  Hewat,  in  “  From  a  little 
Scottish  World.” 

MURDOCH,  JOHN,  The  Poet’s  schoolmaster. 

“  In  the  month  of  May,  1765,  I  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Burns  and  four  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  to  teach  the  little  school  at  Alloway.  .  . 
My  five  employers  undertook  to  board  me  by 
turns,  and  to  make  up  a  certain  salary  at 
the  end  of  the  year  provided  the  quarterly 
payments  from  the  different  pupils  did  not 
amount  to  that  sum.” — Murdoch’s  narrative. 

John  Murdoch  was  an  Ayrshire  man,  born 
in  1747,  and  had  himself  received  a  liberal 
education.  He  was  in  all  respects  a 
thoroughly  competent  teacher.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  little  school  at  Alloway  for  two 
and  a  half  years,  and  during  this  time  the 
Burns  family  had  moved  to  Mount  Oliphant 
and  the  attendance  of  the  two  boys,  Robert 
and  Gilbert,  became  very  irregular.  On 
leaving  Alloway,  Murdoch  went  to  Dumfries, 
where  he  taught  for  some  time.  In  1773  he 
was  appointed  to  the  school  at  Ayr,  and  here 
the  poet  spent  three  weeks  with  him  studying 
English  and  French.  He  ultimately  married 
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and  removed  to  London,  where  he  set  up  as  a 
teacher  of  the  French  language,  and  it  was 
from  him  that  the  poet  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  brother  William  in  that 
city  in  1790.  While  in  London  Murdoch 
published  some  educational  works.  He  died 
20th  April,  1824.  “  In  his  latter  days,” 

says  Robert  Chambers,  “  illness  had  reduced 
Murdoch  to  the  brink  of  destitution,  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  friends  and  admirers 
of  his  illustrious  pupil  in  his  behalf.  Some 
money  was  thus  raised  and  applied  to  the 
relief  of  his  necessities.” 

MURRAY,  REV.  DR.  ALEXANDER. 

“  The  Galloway  herd  laddie,”  who  became 
professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  hut  on  the  banks  of  the  Palmure 
Water,  in  the  Stewartry,  22nd  October,  1775. 
His  father  taught  him  to  read,  and,  in  an 
imperfect  way,  he  managed  to  get  through 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  From  this  humble 
beginning,  however,  he  became  in  time  a  great 
scholar.  After  passing  through  the  Divinity 
classes  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  and  later  became 
successor  to  the  Rev.  James  Muirhead  in  the 
parish  of  Urr.  During  his  short  lifetime 
(he  died  15th  April,  1813,  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year)  he  published  “  Outlines  of  Oriental 
Philosophy,”  “  The  History  of  European 
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Languages,”  and  an  edition  of  “  Bruce’s 
Travels.”  He  had  a  liking  for  occasionally 
writing  poems  in  the  vernacular,  a  collection 
of  which  he  had  intended  publishing,  but, 
being  introduced  to  Burns  one  day  while  in 
Dumfries,  he  submitted  a  few  of  the  pieces  to 
him,  and  was  advised  by  the  poet  to  refrain 
from  printing,  as  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  himself  the  author  of  them  when 
he  could  judge  and  write  better,  advice  which 
put  an  end  to  his  poetical  activities.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  Greyfriars  Church¬ 
yard,  Edinburgh,  where  a  monument  has 
since  been  erected  to  his  memory. 


MURRAY,  MISS  EUPHEMIA. 

Born  1769.  The  heroine  of  the  song 
“  Blythe  was  she.”  “  I  composed  these 
verses,”  writes  Burns,  "  while  I  stayed  at 
Ochtertyre  with  Sir  William  Murray.  The 
lady,  who  wTas  also  at  Ochtertyre  at  the  same 
time,  was  a  well-known  toast,  Miss  Euphemia 
Murray  of  Lintrose,  who  was  called,  and  very 
justly,  ‘  the  flower  of  Strathmore.’  ” 

“  Her  looks  were  like  a  flower  in  May, 

Her  smile  was  like  a  summer  morn  ; 

She  flipped  by  the  banks  of  Earn 
As  light’s  a  bird  upon  a  thorn.” 

Miss  Murray  married  Mr.  J.  Smythe,  of 
Methven,  who  became  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session. 
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MURRAY,  SIR  WILLIAM,  Ochtertyre. 

Accompanied  by  his  friend,  Dr.  James  M. 
Adair,  Burns  visited  Sir  William  and  his 
family  on  invitation  in  October,  1787.  Sir 
William  had  conceived  a  special  liking  for 
the  poet,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
render  his  visit  agreeable  and  profitable  to 
him.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  William 
Nicol,  written  from  Ochtertyre  at  the  time, 
Burns  writes  :  “I  find  myself  very  comfort¬ 
able  here,  neither  oppressed  by  ceremony  nor 
mortified  by  neglect.  Lady  Augusta  is  a 
most  engaging  woman,  and  very  happy  in 
her  family,  which  makes  ones  outgoings  and 
incomings  very  agreeable."  It  was  here  that 
Burns  composed  the  poem,  ‘‘On  scaring  some 
water-fowl  in  Loch  Turit,  a  wild  scene  among 
the  hills  of  Ochtertyre,”  and  of  which  he  says  : 
“  This  was  the  production  of  a  solitary  fore¬ 
noon’s  walk  from  Ochtertyre  House.  I  lived 
there,  the  guest  of  Sir  William  Murray,  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  was  much  flattered 
by  my  hospitable  reception.  What  a  pity 
that  the  mere  emotions  of  gratitude  are  so 
impotent  in  this  world  !  'Tis  lucky  that,  as 
we  are  told,  they  will  be  of  some  avail  in  the 
world  to  come." 

Sir  William  was  cousin  to  Robert  Graham 
of  Fintry.  He  died  1800. 
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MYLNE,  JAMES. 

Farmer  and  Poet.  Resided  for  many 
years  at  Loch-hill,  in  the  parish  of  Morham, 
Prestonpans.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mrs.  Dunlop,  who  interested  herself,  after  his 
death,  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  his 
poems.  Burns  was  also  consulted  in  the 
matter  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  Carfrae,  and  the 
poems  were  ultimately  published  in  1790  by 
William  Creech,  of  Edinburgh,  under  the 
title  of  “  Poems ;  consisting  of  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  and  two  Tragedies.”  Burns’s  name 
appears  among  the  list  of  subscribers.  Among 
the  pieces  in  the  book  is  one  in  the  form  of 
an  address  “To  Robert  Burns.” 

Mylne  died  in  1788. 
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NASMYTH,  ALEXANDER. 

A  native  of  Edinburgh,  born  1757.  After 
finishing  his  education  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  portrait  painter,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Scottish  Poet.  A  few  years  later  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  historical,  landscape, 
and  portraiture  painting.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  established  himself  as  an  artist, 
and  amongst  his  earliest  productions  was  the 
only  authentic  portrait  of  Burns  which  was 
painted  to  be  engraved  by  Beugo  (q.v.)  for 
the  first  Edinburgh  edition  of  the  poems. 
This  portrait  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Scotland,  and  a  replica  of  it  is  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 

“  Mr.  Nasmyth  also  prepared  for  ‘  Con¬ 
stable’s  Miscellany,’  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  ‘  a 
sketch  of  the  Poet  at  full-length,  as  he 
appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  the  first  hey-day 
of  his  reputation  ;  dressed  in  tight  jockey 
boots,  and  very  tight  buckskin  breeches, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
(Jacobite  as  he  was)  in  what  was  considered 
as  the  Fox- livery,  viz.,  a  blue  coat  and  buff 
waistcoat,  with  broad  blue  stripes.  The 
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surviving  friends  of  Bums  who  have  seen  this 
vignette  are  unanimous  in  pronouncing  it  to 
furnish  a  very  lively  representation  of  the 
bard  as  he  first  attracted  public  notice  on 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh.” 

Mr.  Nasmyth  was  a  member  of  the 
Original  Society  of  Scottish  Artists,  and  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Institution.  In  1822 
he  published  sixteen  views  of  places  described 
in  the  Waverley  Novels.  He  died  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  10th  April,  1840. 


NEILSON,  REV.  EDWARD. 

Minister  of  Kirkbean.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  Mr.  Neilson,  but  there  was 
considerable  discussion  among  the  orthodox 
party  regarding  the  conditions  attending  his 
ordination.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  William 
Nicol,  dated  from  Ellisland,  9th  February, 
1790,  Burns  says  :  “You  must  have  heard 
how  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawson  of  Kirkmahoe 
and  the  rest  of  that  faction  have  accused, 
in  formal  process,  the  unfortunate  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Heron  of  Kirkgunyeon,  that  in  ordaining 
Mr.  Neilson  to  the  cure  of  souls  in  Kirkbean, 
he,  the  said  Heron,  feloniously  and  treason¬ 
ably  bound  the  said  Neilson  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  ‘  so  far  as  it  is  agreeable  to  reason 
and  the  word  of  God  !  ’  ” 

Mr.  Neilson  died  31st  March,  1824. 
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NEWALL,  DAVID. 

A  well  known  writer  in  Dumfries.  He 
leased,  and  with  his  family  occupied,  the 
“  Isle,”  sometime  previous  to  the  poet  and  his 
wife  taking  possession  of  part  of  it.  The 
remaining  part  was  occupied  by  David  Cullie, 
a  devoted  member  of  the  Anti-burgher  congre¬ 
gation  in  Dumfries. 

There  is  a  letter  on  record  from  Burns  to 
Newall  regarding  the  amount  of  money  due 
for  the  forming  of  a  drain. 

Burns  frequently  called  at  Mr.  Newall’ s 
home  and  was  always  sure  to  find  some  one 
there  ready  and  willing  to  play  some  of  his 
favourite  airs  on  the  piano  for  him. 

NEWTON,  LORD.  CHARLES  HAY.  (q.v.) 

NICOL,  WILLIAM. 

Born  at  Dumbretton,  in  the  parish  of 
Annan,  in  1744.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Annan  Academy  and  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  On  completing  his  studies  at  the 
latter  place  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and  in 
1774  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh.  Burns  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him  during  his  first  visit  to 
the  Scottish  capital,  and  the  two  men  became 
the  warmest  friends  and  continued  so  all 
through  life.  “  Kind-hearted  Willie,”  Burns 
terms  him  in  a  letter  written  shortly  after 
leaving  Edinburgh  the  first  time.  Nicol 
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accompanied  the  poet  on  his  second  Border 
Tour,  and  caused  considerable  trouble  and 
annoyance  by  becoming  quarrelsome  and 
impatient  while  Burns  paid  his  respects  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gordon  at  Gordon 
Castle.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  visit  by  the 
poet  and  Allan  Masterton  to  Nicol  at  Moffat 
that  brought  into  existence  the  famous 
bacchanalian  song,  “  O,  Willie  brew’d  a  peck 
o’  Maut.”  In  1795  Nicol  had  a  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  Rector  of  the  High  School,  and 
resigned  his  position  and  opened  a  school  on 
his  own  account.  Late  hours  and  intem¬ 
perate  habits,  however,  it  is  said,  had  so 
impaired  his  constitution  that  he  was  unable 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  school,  and  the 
experiment  was  abandoned  within  two  years. 
Nicol  died  21st  April,  1797. 

“  Nicol  was  a  man  of  ability,  but  ill- 
tempered,  narrow-minded,  pedantic,  and  harsh 
or  even  brutal  with  his  pupils.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Burns,  and  proud  to  associ¬ 
ate  with  him  in  the  way  of  conviviality  and 
otherwise,  though  apparently  he  had  little 
genuine  wit  or  humour  in  his  own  composi¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  ‘  Willie  ’  of  Burns’s  grand 
drinking  song,  ‘  O,  Willie  brew’d  a  peck  o’ 
Maut,’  and  for  this,  if  for  nothing  else,  he 
deserves  to  be  held  in  remembrance — though 
he  also  gave  Burns  good  advice  on  occasions. 
Lockhart  (whose  father-in-law,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  was  a  pupil  at  the  High  School  in 
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Nicol’s  time)  considered  him  ‘  a  most  danger¬ 
ous  associate  ’  for  the  poet,  since  ‘  with  a 
warm  heart  the  man  united  a  fierce,  irascible 
temper,  a  scorn  of  many  of  the  decencies  of 
life,  a  noisy  contempt  of  religion,  at  least  of 
the  religious  institutions  of  his  country,  and  a 
violent  propensity  for  the  bottle.’  ” — “  The 
Afton  Burns.” 


NIMMO,  MISS  E. 

It  was  at  a  tea  party  held  in  this  lady’s 
rooms  one  evening  in  December,  1787,  that 
Burns  was  introduced  to  Mrs  M'Lehose. 
Miss  Nimmo  at  the  time  resided  in  Alison 
Square,  Edinburgh,  just  across  the  way  from 
General’s  Entry  where  Mrs.  M'Lehose  had  her 
residence.  The  two  ladies  were  the  warmest 
of  friends,  and  were  very  much  in  each  other’s 
company.  “  Miss  Nimmo  was  a  favourite  of 
mine  from  the  first  hour  I  met  her,”  “  Clar- 
inda  ”  in  one  of  her  early  letters  confided  to 
Burns.  “  There  is  a  softness,  a  nameless 
something  about  her,  that,  was  I  a  man,  old 
as  she  is,  I  should  have  chosen  her  before  most 
women  that  I  know.”  Miss  Nimmo  figures 
more  or  less  throughout  the  "  Burns-Clarinda” 
correspondence.  She  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  poet’s  fair  friend,  Miss  Peggy 
Chalmers,  and  others. 
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NIVEN,  JOHN  (OR  JOCK). 

Blacksmith  at  Damhouse,  near  the  Shanter 
farm.  He  is  credited  with  being  the  “  smith  ” 
referred  to  in  the  lines  in  “  Tam  o’  Shanter,” — 

“  Thatev’ry  naig  was  ca’d  a  shoe  on 
The  Smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on.” 

NIVEN,  WILLIAM. 

Burns’s  schoolfellow  and  companion 
(“  Willie  ”)  during  the  short  period  spent  at 
the  school  at  Kirkoswald. 

“  William  Niven  of  Kirkoswald — after¬ 
wards  of  May  bole,  and  finally  of  Kilbride — 
was  accustomed  to  complain — not,  however, 
to  Burns,  in  as  far  as  is  known,  nor  till  after 
his  death,  that  this  “  Epistle  ”  (“  Epistle  to 
a  young  Friend  ”)  was  originally  addressed 
to  him.  His  claim  was  supported  by  the 
Rev.  Hamilton  Paul  (Poems  and  Songs  of 
Burns,  1819)  ;  but  as  Niven  had  no  copy  to 
show,  it  would  seem  that,  if  a  rhyming 
“  Epistle  ”  were  sent  him,  he  set  little  store 
by  the  honour.” — “  The  Centenary  Burns.” 

NOBLE,  ANDREW. 

Parish  schoolmaster  in  Mauchline  during 
Burns’  time.  A  local  tradition  connects  his 
name  with  the  humorous  epitaph  beginning, 
“  Lament  him,  Mauchline  husbands  a’.” 
He  was  well  advanced  in  years  when  he  died. 
His  grave  is  marked  by  a  small  headstone, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  son  and  two 
daughters  in  the  Mauchline  Churchyard. 
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“  OLD  SCOTTISH  BARD,  AN.”  JOHN 
LAPRAIK.  (q.v.) 

OLIPHANT,  REV.  JAMES. 

Born  1734 ;  died  10th  April,  1818. 
Officiated  for  some  time  at  The  Gorbal’s 
Chapel  of  Ease  in  Glasgow.  Was  ordained 
at  Kilmarnock,  17th  May,  1764,  and  later 
became  minister  at  Dumbarton.  He  belonged 
to  the  Orthodox  party  and  is  mentioned  in 
“  The  Ordination.”  He  was  the  author  of 
“  A  Mother’s  Catechism,”  and  “  A  Sacra¬ 
mental  Catechism.” 

“  ORATOR  BOB.”  ROBERT  AIKEN,  (q.v.) 

ORR,  MARGARET.  “  MEG,”  of  the  “  Epistle 
to  Davie,  a  brother  poet.” 

“  Ye  hae  your  Meg,  your  dearest  part, 

And  I  my  darling  Jean.” 

According  to  Robert  Chambers,  “  Meg  ”  had 
charge  of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Stewart  of 
Stair.  She  was  David  Sillar’s  sweetheart  at 
this  time,  but  she  never  became  Mrs.  Sillar. 
It  was  through  Burns  accompanying  Sillar 
one  day  when  he  went  to  visit  Margaret  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Stewart. 
(q.v.) 
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ORR,  THOMAS. 

One  of  the  early  friends  of  the  Burns 
family,  who  resided  at  Kirkoswald  and 
occasionally  helped  with  the  farm  work  at 
Lochlea.  The  following  letter  from  the  elder 
Burns  to  Orr  is  still  in  existence  : — 

“  Thomas,  wee  propose  to  begin  to  shear  wheat  on 
Monday  come  eight  days,  begin  18  of  September,  and 
wee  expect  you  here  on  Saturday,  because  wee  will 
begin  on  Monday  morning.  I  am  yours,  William 
Bumess.  Lochlea,  8  Sept.,  1780.” 

Orr  was  a  well  known  character  around 
Kirkoswald  in  his  day,  and  he  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  all  of  the 
families  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  very 
much  in  the  poet’s  confidence  in  connection 
with  some  of  his  early  love  affairs — but  we 
do  not  hear  much  about  him  after  the  family 
moved  from  Lochlea.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  about  1785. 

OSWALD,  MRS.  RICHARD.  “  Ode,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Oswald  of 
Auchincruive.”  (q.v.) 

Mrs.  Oswald  was  the  widow  of  Richard 
Oswald,  who  purchased  Auchincruive  in 
1772.  He  died  6th  November,  1784.  Mrs. 
Oswald  died  6th  December,  1788.  In  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  Burns  states  that  he  knew 
that  Mrs.  Oswald  was  detested  by  her  tenants 
and  servants  ‘  with  the  most  heartfelt  cor¬ 
diality  ...  In  January  last,  on  my  road 
to  Ayrshire,  I  put  up  at  Bailie  Whigham’s 
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in  Sanquhar,  the  only  tolerable  inn  in  the 
place.  The  frost  was  keen,  and  the  grim 
evening  and  howling  wind  were  ushering  in 
a  night  of  snow  and  drift.  My  horse  and  I 
were  both  fatigued  with  the  labour  of  the  day, 
and  just  as  my  friend,  the  Bailie,  and  I  were 
bidding  defiance  to  the  storm  over  a  smoking 
bowl,  in  whirls  the  funeral  pageantry  of  the 
late  great  Mrs.  Oswald,  and  poor  I  am  forced 
to  brave  all  the  horrors  of  the  tempestuous 
night,  and  jade  my  horse,  my  young  favourite 
horse  whom  I  had  just  christened  ‘  Pegasus,’ 
twelve  miles  further  on,  through  the  wildest 
moors  and  hills  of  Ayrshire,  to  New  Cum¬ 
nock,  the  next  inn.” 

OSWALD,  MRS.  RICHARD  A. 

“  Mrs.  Oswald’s  maiden  name  was  Lucy 
Johnston.  She  was  daughter  of  Waynne 
Johnston  of  Hilton,  and  was  married,  23rd 
April,  1793,  to  R.  A.  Oswald  of  Auchincruive, 
in  the  county  of  Ayr.  Alas  for  beauty, 
fortune,  affection,  and  hope !  This  lovely 
and  accomplished  woman  had  not  blessed 
Mr.  Oswald  above  a  year  beyond  this  period, 
when  she  fell  into  pulmonary  consumption. 
A  removal  to  a  warmer  climate  was  tried,  in 
the  hope  of  restoring  her  health  ;  but  she 
died  at  Lisbon,  in  January,  1798,  at  an  age 
little  exceeding  thirty.  She  was  ten  years 
older  than  her  husband.”— Annandale. 

She  was  the  heroine  of  the  song  :  “  O 
Wat  Ye  Wha’s  in  Yon  Town.” 
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PAGAN,  ISOBEL. 

Supposed  to  have  been  the  authoress  of 
the  first  set  of  “  Ca’  the  Yowes  to  the  knowes.” 
Burns  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  air  of 
the  song  that  he  composed  a  new  set  of  verses 
for  it.  His  version  begins  “  Hark,  the  Mavis’ 
evening  sang.”  Isobel  Pagan  was  born  in 
New  Cumnock  about  1741.  She  received 
no  education  and  supported  herself  partly 
by  singing  and  partly  by  begging.  In  1805 
she  managed  to  publish  a  small  volume  of  her 
rhymes,  and  this  proved  a  failure.  She  died 
2nd  November,  1821. 

“  PAISLEY,  JOHN.”  JOHN  DOVE,  (q.v.) 

PANMURE,  LORD.  THE  HON.  WILLIAM 

RAMSAY  MAULE.  {q.v.) 

“  PAPER  PATE.”  REV.  DR.  P.  CARFRAE. 

{q.v.) 

PARK,  ANNA. 

Niece  of  Mrs.  Hyslop,  the  landlady  of  the 
Globe  Tavern,  Dumfries,  and  heroine  of  the 
song,  “  Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o’  wine.” 
According  to  Allan  Cunningham,  “  she  was 
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accounted  beautiful  by  the  customers  at  the 
inn  when  wine  made  them  tolerant  in  matters 
of  taste.”  She  bore  a  daughter  to  Burns, 
31st  March,  1792.  Nothing  is  known  of  her 
subsequent  life.  The  child,  Elizabeth  Burns, 
became  Mrs.  John  Thomson.  ( q.v .) 

PARKER,  HUGH,  Brother  of  Major  William 
Parker. 

The  “  Epistle  to  Hugh  Parker  ”  is  among 
the  earliest  of  the  poems  written  at  Ellis- 
land.  In  one  of  the  poet’s  letters  addressed 
to  Robert  Muir,  26th  August,  1787,  he  sends 
his  compliments  to  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  Parker 
and  adds  :  “I  hope  Hughoc  is  going  on  and 
prospering  with  God  and  Miss  M'Causlin.” 
Allan  Cunningham  says  that  Hugh  Parker 
died  about  1824,  and  the  “  Epistle  ”  was 
then  found  among  his  papers. 

PARKER,  MAJOR  WILLIAM,  Banker  in  Kil¬ 
marnock. 

He  was  master  of  St.  John’s  Lodge, 
Kilmarnock,  on  the  occasion  of  the  poet  being 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Lodge, 
26th  October,  1786.  He  is  referred  to  as 
“  Willie  ”  in  the  Mason  song  : 

“  Ye  sons  of  old  Killie,  assembled  by  Willie.” 

PATON,  ELIZABETH. 

A  servant  girl  living  at  Lochlea.  She 
bore  a  daughter  (“  Sonsie,  smirking  dear- 
bought  Bess  ”)  to  Burns  in  November,  1784. 

Q 
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See  "  A  Poet’s  welcome  to  his  love  begotten 
daughter.”  There  is  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  Burns’s  mother  would  have  been 
pleased  if  he  had  married  Betty,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  sensible  and  industrious,  but 
plain  looking,  rude  and  uncultured.  Little 
is  known  of  her  subsequent  career.  The 
child  became  Mrs.  John  Bishop,  (q.v.) 

PATRICK,  WILLIE. 

Born  in  1776  ;  died  1864.  Herd-boy  and 
general  out-door  servant  at  the  Mossgiel 
farm  for  four  years.  He  was  living  in  Mauch- 
line  in  1859,  and  was  very  proud  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Burns  family.  He  gave  a 
pleasing  account  of  the  family,  and  had 
nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  each  of  it’s 
members.  “  Robert  Burns  at  Mossgiel ;  with 
Reminiscences  of  the  poet  by  the  herd-boy. 
By  William  Jolly,  F.R.S.E.,  Paisley,  Alex¬ 
ander  Gardner,  1881,”  is  a  very  readable 
little  book  on  this  subject. 

PATTISON,  ALEXANDER.  “  Bookseller,  Pais¬ 
ley.” 

In  a  letter  dated  from  Berrywell,  near 
Duns,  May  17,  1787,  Burns  acknowledges 
the  receipt  from  Mr.  Pattison  of  an  order 
of  the  Paisley  Banking  Company,  on  the 
Royal  Bank,  for  “  Twenty-two  pounds  seven 
shillings  sterling,  payment  in  full,  after 
carriage  deducted,  for  ninety  copies  of  my 
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book  I  sent  you.”  Robert  Chambers,  how¬ 
ever,  points  out  that  Pattison  was  not  a  book¬ 
seller,  but  a  manufacturer,  and  suggests  that 
the  bard’s  addressing  him  as  such  was  a  playful 
allusion  to  his  friendly  activity  in  disposing 
of  so  many  copies  of  the  poems. 

PAUL,  REV.  HAMILTON. 

A  native  of  the  parish  of  Dailly  in  Ayr¬ 
shire.  Born  10th  April,  1773.  Educated  at 
the  Glasgow  University.  On  leaving  the 
University,  after  qualifying  for  the  Ministry, 
his  literary  tastes  induced  him  to  enter  the 
printing  trade,  and  for  three  years  he  edited 
“  The  Ayr  Advertiser.”  In  1819  he  edited 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Robert  Burns, 
contributing  to  the  same  an  ode  and  a  memoir. 
He  was  the  author  of  three  small  volumes 
of  verse,  and  to  a  poetical  appeal  from  his 
pen  is  said  to  be  due  the  preservation  of  the 
“  Auld  Brig  o’  Doon.”  He  died  28th  Febru¬ 
ary,  1854. 

PEACOCK,  DAVID. 

Burns’s  partner  in  the  flax-dressing  busi¬ 
ness  at  Irvine.  The  partnership  lasted  for 
about  six  months,  and  then,  as  the  poet  writes, 
“  to  finish  the  whole,  while  we  were  giving 
a  welcome  carousal  to  the  New  Year,  our  shop, 
by  the  drunken  carelessness  of  my  partner’s 
wife,  took  fire,  and  burned  to  ashes,  and  I 
was  left,  like  a  true  poet,  not  worth  sixpence.” 
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There  seems  to  have  been  some  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  the  terms  of  partnership,  as 
Burns  later  referred  to  Peacock  as  “a 
scoundrel  of  the  first  water,  who  made  money 
by  the  mystery  of  thieving.” 

PEACOCK,  MISS  MARY. 

A  young  friend  of  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  who 
knew  the  poet  well  and  was  much  in  the 
confidence  of  the  lovers.  One  of  the  poet’s 
letters,  dated  Dumfries,  December  6,  1792, 
is  addressed  to  her.  In  1809  she  became  the 
wife  of  James  Gray,  teacher  in  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh.  Robert  Chambers  de¬ 
scribes  her  as  “  a  woman  of  literary  talent, 
and  most  enthusiastic  intellect  in  all  who 
blacked  paper.” 

PEEBLES,  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM. 

Born  1752 ;  died  nth  October,  1826. 
Became  schoolmaster  at  Inchture,  and  later 
was  appointed  assistant  minister  at  Dun- 
donald.  On  the  25th  June,  1788,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  charge  of  Newton-on- Ayr. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Orthodox  party,  and  is  referred  to  as  “  Poet 
Willie  ”  in  “  The  Kirk’s  Alarm,”  and  as 
“  Peebles  Shaul  ”  in  “  The  Twa  Herds.” 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  among 
others  “  The  Great  Things  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  this  Nation,”  “  Sermons  with 
Hymns,”  “  The  Crisis,  or  the  Progress  of 
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Revolutionary  Principles,”  and  “  Bur  no¬ 
mania,  the  celebrity  of  Robert  Burns  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  Discourse  addressed  to  all  real 
Christians  of  every  Denomination,  to  which 
are  added  Epistles  in  verse  respecting  Peter 
Pinder,  Burns,  etc.”  It  was  principally  Dr. 
Peebles’s  criticism  on  Dr.  M'Gill’s  Essay 
entitled  “  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Death  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  as  being  heretical,  that  caused 
Burns  to  write  “  The  Kirk’s  Alarm.” 

“  PEGGY  ELISON.”  Elison  Begbie.  {q.v.) 

PENN,  MATTHEW. 

The  Dumfries  solicitor  who  sent  the  poet 
a  letter  while  he  was  at  Brow,  regarding  the 
payment  of  a  bill  for  seven  pounds  and  four 
shillings,  due  to  T.  Williamson,  Draper,  for 
his  volunteer  uniform.  The  bill,  along  with 
other  overdue  bills,  had  been  placed  in  the 
solicitor’s  hands  for  collection,  and  nothing 
was  said  to  indicate  that  legal  proceedings 
would  be  taken  unless  immediate  payment 
was  made.  Nevertheless,  the  sick  poet  under¬ 
stood  it  as  a  threat  to  that  effect,  and  wrote 
to  his  cousin,  Mr.  James  Burnes  at  Montrose, 
"  A  rascal  of  a  haberdasher  to  whom  I  owe  a 
considerable  bill,  taking  it  into  his  head  that 
I  am  dying,  has  commenced  a  process  against 
me  and  will  infallibly  put  my  emaciated  body 
into  jail.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  accomo¬ 
date  me,  and  by  return  of  post,  with  ten 
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pounds  ?  ”  He  also  wrote  a  similar  letter 
to  George  Thomson.  Both  of  the  gentlemen 
responded  promptly. 

PEROCHON,  MRS.  JOSEPH  ELIAS. 

“  Of  Mrs.  Dunlop’s  six  daughters,  Agnes 
Eleanor,  the  eldest,  married  Joseph  Elias 
Perochon,  a  French  Royalist  whom  the 
Revolution  drove  to  London.  There  he 
flourished  for  a  time  as  a  merchant,  but,  his 
eyesight  failing,  he  retired  from  business 
and  settled  at  Castlebank,  Dumfries.  Mrs. 
Perochan  showed  great  kindness  to  Burns’s 
widow.  Out  of  gratitude  Jean  gave  her  for 
sepulture  the  spot  in  St.  Michael’s  Church¬ 
yard  where  Burns  was  first  buried.  There 
Mrs.  Perochon,  who  died  on  10th  October, 
1825,  lies  buried.” — William  Wallace. 

PERRY,  JAMES. 

Born  3rd  October,  1756  ;  died  5th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1821.  Was  the  son  of  a  builder  in 
Aberdeen,  and  was  educated  with  a  view  of 
his  engaging  in  the  practice  of  Law.  He 
removed  to  London  about  1782,  where  he 
became  a  reporter  on  “  The  General  Adver¬ 
tiser.”  In  1789  he  acquired  an  interest  in 
“  The  Morning  Chronicle,”  and  successfully 
conducted  it  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1794, 
with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Perry,  a  suggestion 
was  made  to  Burns  by  his  friend,  Captain 
Patrick  Miller,  that  he  should  settle  in  London 
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and  join  the  staff  of  the  “  Chronicle.”  Burns 
refused,  however,  on  account  of  his  position 
on  the  Excise. 

“  PETER  PINDAR.”  DR.  JOHN  WOLCOT.  (q.v.) 

PETERKIN,  ALEXANDER. 

Born  23rd  March,  1780  ;  died  9th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1846.  He  was  a  native  of  Macduff, 
Banffshire,  where  his  father  was  parish 
minister.  In  1785  the  family  removed  to 
Leadhills  and  later  to  Ecclesmachan,  West 
Lothian.  Was  educated  at  the  parish  school 
and  at  the  Edinburgh  University.  He  quali¬ 
fied  as  a  solicitor  in  1811,  and  acted  as 
sheriff-substitute  of  Orkney,  1814-15.  In 
1833  he  became  editor  of  “  The  Kelso 
Chronicle.”  Besides  being  the  author  of 
numerous  books  and  pamphlets,  in  1807  he 
edited  an  edition  of  “  Fergusson’s  Poems” 
and  in  1815  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Currie’s  “  Burns,” 
with  a  prefatory  critical  review. 

“  PHILLIS  THE  FAIR.”  MRS.  NORMAN 
LOCKHART,  (q.v.) 

“  PIOUS  BOB.”  ROBERT  DUNDAS.  (q.v.) 

PITT,  WILLIAM. 

Born  25th  May,  1759.  Second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  and  grandson  of  Robert  Pitt 
of  Boconnock.  Was  M.P.  for  Appleby  in 
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1781.  Became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1781,  and  Prime  Minister,  1786.  Referred 
to  by  Burns  as  “  You  guid  bluid  o’  auld 
Boconnock’s  ”  in  “  The  Author’s  Earnest 
Cry.”  Is  also  referred  to  in  the  "  Ode  to 
the  Departed  Regency  Bill,”  "  A  Dream,” 
“A  New  Psalm  for  the  Chapel  at  Kilmar¬ 
nock,”  etc.  Died  23rd  January,  1806,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

“  POET  WILLIE.”  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM 
PEEBLES,  (q.v.) 

“  POOSIE  NANCY.”  MRS.  AGNES  GIBSON. 

{q.v.) 

“PREACHER  WILLIE.”  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM 
TENNANT,  {q.v.) 
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QUEENSBERRY,  WILLIAM,  FOURTH  DUKE  OF. 

Born  1724  ;  died  at  London,  23rd  Decem¬ 
ber,  1810.  Resided  at  Drumlanrig  Castle, 
near  the  town  of  Thornhill,  seventeen  miles 
from  Dumfries.  Elevated  to  Ducal  honours 
in  1778.  Burns  detested  the  Duke,  politi¬ 
cally  and  otherwise,  and  makes  him  figure  to 
disadvantage  in  the  Heron  Election  Ballads, 
especially  in  the  one  addressed  to  Robert 
Graham,  where  he  terms  him  “  Drumlanrig’s 
Haughty  Grace.”  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Dunlop,  enclosing  a  copy  of  “  The  Five 
Carlins,”  he  says,  “  His  Grace  is  keenly 
attached  to  the  Buff  and  Blue  party ;  rene¬ 
gades  and  apostates  are,  you  know,  always 
keen.”  One  of  the  poet’s  best  poems  is  the 
“  Verses  on  the  Destruction  of  the  Woods 
near  Drumlanrig,”  which  was  called  forth  by 
the  seemingly  unnecessary  cutting  down  of 
many  old  and  beautiful  trees  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Duke’s  residence.  The  stanzas, 
“  To  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,”  are  some¬ 
times  included  in  the  “Ballad  on  the  close  of 
the  Election  Contest  ”  addressed  to  Robert 
Graham.  John  Murdo,  who  for  many  years 
was  factor  or  chmaberlain  to  the  Duke,  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Burns. 
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“  RACER  JESS.”  JANET  GIBSON,  {q.v.) 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN. 

“  Often  styled  '  The  restorer  of  Scottish 
Poetry,’  was  born  at  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire, 
16th  October,  1685.  His  father,  who  was 
manager  of  Lord  Hopetoun’s  mines  at  Lead- 
hills,  died  shortly  before  the  son’s  birth,  and 
his  mother  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  a 
petty  landholder  in  the  same  district.  In 
his  fifteenth  year  he  was  taken  to  Edinburgh 
and  apprenticed  by  his  stepfather  to  a  wig- 
maker.  He  pursued  this  calling  till  1718, 
when,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  a  few 
fugitive  pieces  of  poetry,  he  began  business 
as  a  bookseller  in  the  High  Street  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  In  1721  he  published  a  volume  of 
his  poems,  and  raised  a  very  handsome  profit 
on  its  sale.  In  1724  the  first  volume  of  the 
“Tea  Table  Miscellany”  was  published,  and 
its  success  warranted  its  being  succeeded 
by  the  remaining  three  volumes.  In  this 
publication  he  was  assisted  by  Hamilton  of 
Bangour,  Mallet,  Crawford,  and  many  others. 
In  1724,  also,  he  published  “  The  Evergreen,” 
our  second  collection  of  early  Scots  poetry. 
His  masterpiece,  “  The  Gentle  Shepherd,” 
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appeared  in  1725,  and  established  his  fame  as 
a  writer,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  England, 
where  Pope,  Gay  and  other  critics  applauded 
and  studied  it.  He  carried  on  his  business  as 
a  bookseller  and  publisher  till  about  1745, 
when  he  retired.  He  married  Christian  Ross, 
and  had  a  large  family.  His  son,  Allan,  rose 
to  great  eminence  as  a  painter,  holding  the 
post  of  “  Portrait  Painter  to  His  Majesty,” 
from  1767.  He  died,  7th  January,  1758, 
at  the  age  of  seventy  two.” — Dr.  Peter  Ross. 

As  is  well  known,  Burns  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Ramsay,  and  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  of  his  writings.  In  various 
instances  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  him,  and  many  of  his  poems,  epistles  and 
elegies  were  founded  on  models  supplied  by 
Ramsay  and  Fergusson. 

RAMSAY,  DAVID. 

Was  for  some  years  editor  of  “  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Evening  Courant,”  in  which  paper  a 
few  of  Burns’s  poems  made  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  print.  Soon  after  the  poet’s  arrival 
in  Edinburgh  a  humorous  poem  addressed 
to  him  from  the  pen  of  Ramsay  was  published 
in  the  Courant  and  helped  to  make  him  known 
in  circles  which  he  began  to  frequent.  Ram¬ 
say  was  an  ardent  Freemason,  and  he  and  the 
poet  became  warm  friends.  He  is  alluded 
to  in  a  jocular  manner  in  a  letter  to  Peter 
Hill.  Ramsay  died,  27th  March,  1813. 
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RAMSAY,  JOHN,  Auehtertyre-on-Teith. 

Born  1736  ;  died  2nd  March,  1814.  In 
October,  1787,  Burns,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
James  M.  Adair,  and  carrying  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  Ramsay, 
visited  the  latter  at  Auchtertyre.  Of  his 
visit  Ramsay  says  :  “I  have  been  in  company 
of  many  men  of  genius,  some  of  them  poets, 
but  I  never  witnessed  such  flashes  of  intellec¬ 
tual  brightness  as  from  him,  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  sparks  of  celestial  fire.  I  never 
was  more  delighted,  therefore,  than  with  his 
company  two  day’s  ‘tete-a-tete.’”  Ramsay 
is  described  as  an  old  Scottish  scholar  and 
antiquary,  an  amiable  but  somewhat  eccentric 
man,  whose  conversation  must  have  delighted 
any  man  of  letters.  He  visited  Burns  at 
Dumfries  in  1790,  and  communicated  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  Doctor  Currie.  He 
concludes  this  brief  story  by  saying  :  “  From 
that  time  we  met  no  more,  and  I  was  grieved 
at  the  reports  of  him  afterwards.  Poor 
Burns  !  We  shall  hardly  ever  see  his  like 
again.  He  was  in  truth  a  kind  of  comet  in 
literature,  irregular  in  its  motions,  which  did 
not  do  good  proportioned  to  the  blaze  of  light 
it  displayed.” 

RANKINE,  ANNE. 

Daughter  of  John  Rankine,  farmer  at 
Adamhill,  about  two  miles  west  of  Lochlea. 
She  married  a  J.  Merry.  “  She  not  only 
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'  owned  the  soft  impeachment,’  ”  says  Scott 
Douglas,  “  but  to  her  dying  day  boasted 
that  she  was  the  Annie  of  ‘  The  Rigs  o’ 
Barley.’  ”  She  died  20th  August,  1814. 

RANKINE,  JOHN. 

Farmer  at  Adamhill,  near  Lochlea,  and  to 
whom  Burns  addressed  his  Epistle,  beginning 

“  O  rough,  rude,  ready-witted  Rankine 
The  wale  o’  cocks  for  fun  an’  drinkin’.” 

“  He  was  a  prince  of  boon-companions,” 
says  Robert  Chambers,  “  and  mingled  a 
good  deal  in  the  society  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  but  was  too  free  a  liver  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  stricter  order  of  the  clergy. 
Burns  and  he  had  taken  to  each  other,  no 
doubt  in  consequence  of  their  community 
of  feeling  and  thinking  on  many  points.” 

Burns  also  addressed  to  Rankine  a 
“  Reply  to  an  Announcement,”  and  compli¬ 
mented  him  in  an  Epitaph  as  the  one  “  honest 
man  ”  in  a  “  Mixtie-Maxtie  Motley  Squad.” 

Rankine  died  2nd  February,  1810. 

RANKINE,  MISS  MARGARET. 

She  was  sister  to  John  Rankine,  and 
became  the  first  wife  of  John  Lapraik. 

“  RATTLIN,  ROARIN  WILLIE.”  WILLIAM 
DUNBAR,  (q.v.) 


REID,  THOMAS.  GRAHAM,  DOUGLAS,  (q.v.) 
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REID,  GEORGE,  Barquharie,  near  Ochiltree. 

The  owner  of  the  pony  that  conveyed 
Burns  part  of  the  way  on  his  journey  to 
Edinburgh  in  1786.  He  reached  the  Scottish 
capital  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  November,  and 
immediately  returned  the  pony  to  Mr  Reid 
by  the  hands  of  John  Samson,  who  happened 
then  to  be  leaving  Edinburgh  for  Ayrshire. 
John  was  a  brother  of  the  renowned  “  Tam,” 
and  the  letter  which  he  carried  to  Mr.  Reid 
is  the  earliest  of  the  poet’s  letters  dated  from 
Edinburgh. 

REID,  WILLIAM. 

Born  10th  April,  1764  ;  died  29th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1831.  Mr.  Reid  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Brash  &  Reid,  that  conducted  quite 
a  flourishing  Bookselling  and  Printing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Glasgow  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  The  firm  published 
“  Poetry,  original  and  selected  ”  in  1795-98, 
and  various  other  booklets  of  a  similar  kind. 
Reid  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  he  also  had  a 
peculiar  gift  for  adding  verses  to  songs 
already  popular.  He  composed  additional 
verses  both  for  “  John  Anderson,  my  Jo, 
John  ”  and  “  Of  a’  the  airts  the  wind  can 
blaw,”  but  these  failed  to  attract  any  special 
attention. 

RENNIE,  AGNES. 

Maiden  name  of  the  maternal  grandmother 
of  the  poet. 
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RENWICK,  MRS.  WILLIAM. 

Daughter  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Jeffrey, 
minister  of  Lochmaben  in  Dumfriesshire. 
She  married  William  Renwick  and  removed 
to  New  York,  where  her  husband  became  a 
successful  merchant.  The  poet  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  and  welcome  visitor  at  the  home  of  her 
parents,  and  while  yet  a  young  girl  she 
endeared  herself  to  him  by  her  artless  solici¬ 
tude  for  his  comforts  the  moment  he  arrived. 
For  these  dainty  attentions,  as  well  as  for  her 
agreeable  personality,  he  presented  her  with 
the  well-known  song,  “  The  Blue-eyed  Lassie,” 
addressed  to  herself,  in  all  probability  not 
thinking  he  was  also  awarding  her  the  much 
greater  honour  of  perpetuating  her  name  for 
all  time.  It  is  also  supposed  that  the  Song 
beginning  “  When  first  I  saw  Fair  Jeanie’s 
face,”  was  composed  in  honour  of  this  lady. 
Mrs.  Renwick  died,  well  advanced  in  years, 
in  New  York,  October,  1850.  An  interesting 
account  of  her  later  years  will  be  found  in 
“  Burns’s  Blue-Eyed  Lassie,”  Paisley,  Alex¬ 
ander  Gardner,  1924. 

RICHARDSON,  GABRIEL. 

Born  1737.  For  many  years  the  leading 
brewer  in  Dumfries.  He  was  very  popular 
with  the  townspeople,  who  elected  him  Provost 
of  the  Burgh  during  1802-3.  Burns  had 
frequent  business  transactions  with  him,  and 
the  two  men  were  the  best  of  friends.  The 
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epitaph,  “  On  Gabriel  Richardson,”  was 
inscribed  by  the  poet  on  a  crystal  goblet. 
Richardson  died  26th  January,  1820.  His 
son,  John,  became  Sir  John  Richardson.  He 
was  famous  as  a  traveller  and  naturalist. 
Died  1865,  aged  78. 

RICHMOND,  JOHN. 

An  early  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Burns,  born  in  1765.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Gavin  Hamilton  at  Mauchline,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  organisers  of  The  Bachelor’s 
Club,  Tarbolton.  He  left  Mauchline  late  in 
1785  and  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  became 
an  apprentice  to  William  Wilson,  W.S. 
When  Burns  arrived  in  Edinburgh  (Novem¬ 
ber,  1786)  he  took  up  his  abode  with  Rich¬ 
mond,  who  rented  a  room  in  Baxter’s  Close, 
Lawnmarket,  for  which  he  paid  three  shillings 
a  week,  and  here  the  poet  remained  till  the 
following  May.  But  on  his  next  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  Burns  did  not  call  at  Richmond’s 
lodgings,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason  the 
two  men  seem  to  have  drifted  apart,  as  we  do 
not  hear  of  any  further  meetings  between 
them.  In  1789  Richmond  returned  to  Mauch¬ 
line  and  established  himself  in  the  town  as  a 
solicitor.  He  married  Janet  Sojourner,  5th 
August,  1791,  and  seems  to  have  lived  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  He  died  in  1846. 
At  least  five  letters  are  on  record  from  the 
poet  to  Richmond. 
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RIDDELL  FAMILY,  THE. 

For  a  full  and  appreciative  account  of  this 
family  the  reader  is  referred  to  “  Robert 
Burns  and  the  Riddell  Family.  By  J. 
Maxwell  Wood,  M.B.,  etc.”  Dumfries,  1922. 
Robert  Dinwiddie,  publisher. 

RIDDELL,  MARIA.  MRS.  WALTER  RIDDELL. 

{q.v.) 

RIDDELL,  CAFTAIN  ROBERT,  Friars’  Carse. 

Born  3rd  October,  1755.  Educated  at 
St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  Universities. 
In  early  life  he  joined  the  Royal  Scots  as  an 
Ensign.  Afterwards  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighty- 
third  Regiment,  and  was  made  Captain, 
13th  December,  1771.  In  1783  he  retired 
from  active  service  on  half  pay  and  made  his 
home  at  Friars’  Carse,  a  part  of  the  Glen- 
riddell  estate,  about  a  mile  from  Ellisland,  and 
to  which  he  became  heir  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Walter  Riddell,  in  1788.  He  became 
greatly  interested  in  antiquarian  matters, 
and  found  much  to  indulge  his  fancy  in  this 
line  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood, 
while,  as  a  member  of  the  London  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  he  contributed  several  valuable 
papers  to  “  Archaeologia.”  Burns  refers  to 
him  in  the  Whistle  poem  as  “  The  worthy 
Glenriddell,  so  skilled  in  old  coins.”  He  was 
also  a  talented  musician,  and  derived  con¬ 
siderable  pleasure  by  composing  airs  for  a 
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number  of  the  poet’s  songs.  On  the  23rd 
March,  1784,  he  married  Elizabeth  Kennedy, 
the  daughter  of  a  Manchester  Merchant,  an 
active  and  intelligent  woman  who  became 
greatly  devoted  to  her  husband  and  her  home. 

“  Of  the  introduction  and  commencement 
of  Riddell’s  friendship  with  Burns,  little  is 
known,”  says  Dr.  J.  Maxwell  Wood.  “  The 
introduction  may  have  been  through  Miller 
of  Dalswinton  ;  more  than  likely  there  was 
no  formal  introduction  at  all.  A  clever, 
broad-minded  man  like  Riddell  could  not  fail 
to  be  attracted  by  a  personality  such  as  Burns 
possessed.  At  all  events,  they  seem  very 
soon  to  have  become  intimate  ;  for  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1788,  Burns  arrived  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  Ellisland  ;  and  on  the  28th 
we  find  him  composing  the  lines,  ‘  Written  in 
Friars’  Carse  Hermitage,’  Captain  Riddell 
having  already  presented  the  poet  a  key  to  the 
grounds  and  the  little  monastic-like  summer¬ 
house  of  the  Hermitage.  From  this  time 
forward  they  were  firm  friends.” 

It  was  at  Friars’  Carse  that  Burns  first 
met  Captain  Grose  ;  and  here  on  Friday,  the 
16th  October,  1784,  was  held  the  great 
“  Whistle  ”  contest.  The  following  poems 
were  composed  by  Burns,  either  on  Captain 
Riddell,  or  bearing  directly  with  Friars’ 
Carse: — “Written  in  Friars’  Carse  Hermitage 
on  Nithside  ”  (two  versions),  “  Impromptu 
to  Captain  Riddell,  on  returning  a  newspaper,” 
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“  The  Whistle,”  “  Reply  to  a  Note  from 
Captain  Riddell,”  “  The  Day  Returns,”  and 
“  Sonnet  on  the  Death  of  Robert  Riddell  of 
Glenriddell.”  At  Captain  Riddell’s  request 
Burns  made  a  selection  from  his  unprinted 
poems,  which  he  copied  into  a  blank  book 
and  presented  to  his  friend.  At  the  end  of  a 
brief  preface  to  this  book,  the  poet  wrote  : 
“  Let  these  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  man  who  seldom  flattered  any, 
and  never  those  he  loved.”  There  was 
also  a  volume  of  letters.  On  the  death  of 
Captain  Riddell,  Burns  made  a  request  to  the 
family  for  the  return  to  him  of  these  volumes, 
a  request  that  was  ultimately  complied  with. 
When  Dr.  Currie  was  writing  his  life  of  the 
poet,  the  volumes  at  his  request  were  for¬ 
warded  to  him  so  that  he  could  make  copies 
or  extracts  from  the  letters,  etc.  For  some 
reason  they  were  never  returned  to  the  poet’s 
family,  and  nothing  further  was  heard  of  them 
until  1853,  when  Dr.  Currie’s  daughter-in- 
law  presented  them  to  the  Liverpool  Athen¬ 
aeum,  presumably  for  safe  keeping.  “  The 
Manuscripts,”  writes  Dr.  George  Fraser  Black, 
in  the  ‘  New  York  Library  Bulletin,’  “  lay 
hidden  away  in  a  wooden  box  in  the  Liverpool 
Athenaeum  untouched  till  1873,  when  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Bright,  a  merchant  in  Liverpool, 
discovered  them,  described  them  in  a  small 
privately-printed  volume,  and  got  them 
placed  in  a  glass  case  in  the  library  of  the 
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Athenaeum.  They  remained  there  till  1913, 
when  the  Athenaeum  decided  to  sell  them, 
and  gave  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Co.,  auctioneers, 
London,  a  six  months’  option  on  them  at 
five  thousand  pounds.  Before  the  six  months 
expired,  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Co.  exercised  the 
option.  No  intimation  of  the  proposed  sale 
reached  the  public  until  Messrs.  Sotheby  & 
Co.  exercised  their  option,  and  it  was  only 
then  that  the  matter  was  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers.  On  news  of  the  sale  becoming 
public,  a  very  strong  feeling  of  indignation 
was  aroused  among  admirers  of  Burns  and 
public  and  literary  men  at  the  Athenaeum’s 
sordid  action  in  disposing  of  such  a  priceless 
relic.  An  influential  committee  was  formed 
in  Scotland  to  contest  the  right  of  the 
Athenaeum  to  dispose  of  the  manuscripts, 
and  the  heirs  of  Burns  were  communicated 
with.  Apparently  before  the  Scottish  Com¬ 
mittee  could  institute  proceedings  the  manu¬ 
scripts  were  sold.  In  November,  1913,  they 
were  offered  by  an  American  dealer  to  Mr. 
John  Gribbel  of  Philadelphia,  by  whom  they 
were  purchased.  Mr.  Gribbel’s  object  in 
securing  them  was  that  they  might  be  sent  to 
Scotland  for  perpetual  security.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1914,  Mr.  Gribbel  executed  a  deed  of 
trust  by  which  the  manuscripts  were  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  gift  to  the  Scottish  nation,  to  be 
deposited  and  to  remain  forever  in  Scotland. 
In  the  deed  it  was  directed  “  that  until  there 
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shall  be  founded  or  established  in  Scotland  a 
Scottish  National  Library  or  similar  institu¬ 
tion,  ‘  the  trustees  ’  shall  entrust  the 
custody  of  the  said  manuscripts  for  the  period 
of  five  years  at  a  time  alternately  to  the 
Corporation  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Glasgow  .  .  .  with  a  view  to  the  said 
manuscripts  being  exhibited  to  public  view 
at  all  reasonable  times,”  and  under  proper 
protection.  As  the  Advocates’  Library  in 
Edinburgh  has  now,  thanks  to  the  munificent 
gift  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  become  the 
National  Library  of  Scotland,  the  manu¬ 
scripts  will  find  there  a  permanent  home. 
Before  sending  the  volumes  to  Scotland,  Mr. 
Gribbel  had  facsimiles  made  of  them  (150 
copies),  which  he  generously  distributed  to 
public  libraries,  Burns  Societies,  and  pro¬ 
minent  students  of  the  poet.” 

Captain  Riddell  died  21st  April,  1794. 
Mrs.  Riddell  survived  him  till  1801. 

RIDDELL,  WALTER,  Woodley  Park. 

Younger  brother  of  Robert  Riddell  of 
Friars’  Carse,  born  4th  March,  1764.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  an  Ensign  in 
the  Fifty-first  Regiment.  Afterwards  he  be¬ 
came  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Eighty-first  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  in  1783  he  retired  from  the  Army 
on  half  pay. 

On  the  1st  June,  1786,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  at  London  to  Ann  Doig,  of  Antigua, 
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West  Indies,  but  she  died  eleven  months 
later,  leaving  him  heir  to  considerable  pro¬ 
perty  at  Antigua.  For  the  purpose  of 
protecting  his  interests  in  the  property  he 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  Here  he  met  and 
marred  Maria  Woodley,  daughter  of  William 
Woodley,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  St.  Kitts  and  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 
Two  years  later  the  couple  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  purchased  the  estate  of  Goldie- 
lea,  about  four  miles  from  Dumfries,  which 
Riddell  renamed  Woodley  Park,  in  honour  of 
his  wife.  Burns  became  a  frequent  and 
welcome  visitor  here,  until  one  night  at  a 
dinner  party  he  is  said  to  have  imbibed  too 
freely  and  in  some  manner  to  have  very 
greatly  offended  his  hostess.  This  ter¬ 
minated  his  visits  to  Woodley  Park,  and 
caused  a  coldness  between  the  poet  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Riddell  family,  which  to 
a  great  extent  was  never  removed.  In  the 
course  of  time  Riddell,  who  had  become 
extravagant  in  his  mode  of  living,  had  to 
part  with  Woodley  Park.  It  was  sold  in 
1794.  Riddell  died  22nd  May,  1802.  Maria 
Riddell,  who  had  become  Mrs.  Phillips  Loyd 
Fletcher,  died  15th  December,  1808. 

RIDDELL,  MRS.  WALTER,  Woodley  Park. 

Born  in  England,  4th  November,  1772. 
“  The  poet  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
to  this  fascinating  lady  about  the  time  he 
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came  to  reside  with  his  family  in  Dumfries. 
Her  mansion  stood  about  four  miles  to  the 
south  of  Dumfries.  She  was  as  yet  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  although  a  mother,  and 
having  a  taste  for  literature  and  natural 
history,  she  delighted  in  the  society  of  men  of 
talent  The  vivid  genius  of  Burns  soon 
attracted  her  attention,  and  he  became  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Woodley  Park.  Her 
father  was  William  Woodley,  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  St.  Kitts,  and  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  She  had  formed  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Mr.  Walter  Riddell,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  become  his  wife  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  possessed  an  estate,  and  they  appear 
to  have  come  to  reside  in  Dumfries  about  the 
close  of  1791.  The  mansion  they  selected 
for  their  abode  was  that  of  Goldielea,  the 
name  of  which  was  changed  to  Woodley  Park, 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Riddell  or  her  family. 
The  poet’s  intimacy  with  this  very  sprightly 
and  fascinating  correspondent  had  now 
reached  its  climax.  Her  husband,  as  we 
learn  from  one  of  Burns’s  letters  to  Thomson 
(July  1793),  had  been  absent  all  summer  in 
the  West  Indies,  looking  after  his  affairs 
there.  He  returned  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  some  disturbance  occurred  in  the 
house  at  Christmas  which  caused  a  quarrel 
between  Burns  and  the  Riddell  family,  that 
was  never  thoroughly  cemented  into  friend¬ 
ship  again.” — J.  Maxwell  Wood,  M.B. 
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Maria  Riddell  was  a  talented  literary 
lady,  and  her  home  was  a  centre  for  many  of 
the  notable  men  and  women  of  the  time.  In 
1792  she  published  “  Voyages  to  the  Madeira 
and  Leeward  and  Caribbean  Isles,  with 
sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  these 
Isles,”  and  “  The  Metrical  Miscellany  ”  of 
1802  contains  eighteen  of  her  lyrical  pieces. 
“  After  the  poet’s  death,”  says  W.  E.  Henley, 
“  she  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  character  so  admir¬ 
able  in  tone,  and  withal  so  discerning  and 
impartial  in  understanding,  that  it  remains 
the  best  thing  written  of  him  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  critic.”  In  1796,  while  the  poet  was 
at  Brow,  Mrs.  Riddell,  who  was  staying  in 
the  neighbourhood,  invited  the  dying  man  to 
dinner.  His  greeting  was  “  Well,  Madam, 
have  you  any  commands  for  the  other  world.” 
He  expressed  to  her  great  concern  about  the 
care  of  his  literary  fame,  and  lamented  that 
he  had  written  letters  and  verses  with  un¬ 
guarded  freedom,  as  wel  as  many  epigrams 
on  persons  against  whom  he  entertained  no 
emnity  and  whose  characters  he  should  be 
sorry  to  wound. 

Walter  Riddell  died  in  1802.  In  1807 
Mrs.  Riddell  married  P.  L.  Fletcher,  a  Welsh 
gentleman.  She  died  15th  December,  1808. 

ROBB,  REV.  WILLIAM. 

For  many  years  minister  of  Tongland, 
Kirkcudbrightshire.  It  is  generally  under- 
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stood  that  it  was  to  this  gentleman  that 
Burns,  replying  indignantly  to  a  silly  and 
injudicious  criticism  on  “  Gray’s  Elegy,”  said, 
“Sir,  I  now  perceive  a  man  may  be  an 
excellent  judge  of  poetry  by  square  and 
rule,  and  after  all  be  a  d - blockhead.” 

Mr.  Robb  died  1797. 

“  ROB  MOSSGIEL.”  ROBERT  BURNS  OF 
MOSSGIEL.  (q.v.) 

ROBERT  RUISSEAUX. 

“  Ruisseaux — a  play  on  his  own  name.” 
Cromck. 

“  Ruisseau,  in  French,  signifies  a  brook 
or  burn,  hence  the  plural  Ruisseaux  ”  =  Burns. 

ROBERTSON,  REV.  JOHN. 

Born  1732  ;  died  5th  June,  1799. 

Ordained  at  Kilmarnock,  25th  April, 
1765.  He  belonged  to  the  Moderate  Party, 
but  was  unpopular  with  many  people  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  “  a  reader,”  i.e.,  one  who 
reads  his  sermons.  He  is  mentioned  in 
“  The  Ordination  ”  and  in  “  Tam  Samson’s 
Elegy.” 

RODGER,  HUGH. 

Parish  schoolmaster  and  a  mathematician 
of  local  repute  in  Kirkoswald.  He  kept  the 
school  where  Burns,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
went  to  study  mensuration,  surveying,  etc. 
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RONALD,  JOHN. 

Carrier  between  Mauchline  and  Glasgow, 
who  occasionally  conveyed  packages  and 
messages  from  and  to  the  poet.  He  was 
nephew  to  William  Ronald,  ploughman  at 
Mossgiel. 


RONALD,  WILLIAM. 

Along  w'ith  his  wife  and  twro  daughters, 
Jean  and  Anna,  occupied  the  farm  of  Bennals 
in  the  West  part  of  Tarbolton,  a  few  miles 
from  Lochlea.  He  was  credited  with  being  a 
man  of  means,  and  his  daughters,  whose 
charms  are  enumerated  in  “  The  Ronalds  of 
the  Bennals,”  were  both  good  looking  and  had 
been  well  educated.  It  is  said  that  Jean 
refused  an  offer  of  marriage  from  Gilbert 
Burns  on  account  of  his  poverty,  while  the 
poet,  who  seems  to  have  been  enamoured  of 
Anna,  was  too  proud  to  risk  a  refusal  on  the 
same  score.  In  November,  1789,  Burns 
wrote  to  his  brother  William,  “  The  only 
Ayrshire  news  that  I  remember  in  which  I 
think  you  will  be  interested,  is  that  Mr. 
Ronald  is  bankrupt.  You  will  easily  guess, 
that  from  his  insolent  vanity  in  his  sunshine 
of  life,  he  will  feel  a  little  retaliation  from 
those  who  thought  themselves  eclipsed  by 
him.” 
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RONALD,  WILLIAM. 

Ploughman  on  the  Mossgiel  farm.  In 
after  years  he  alluded  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
“  beautiful  prayers  of  the  poet,”  while  con¬ 
ducting  family  worship  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  Ronald  afterwards  became  a  farmer 
at  Beith  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  died  about 
1856.  He  was  uncle  to  John  Ronald,  the 
carrier. 


ROSE,  MRS.  ELIZABETH,  Kilravock. 

Born  1747.  Burns  visited  Kilravock  on 
his  Highland  Tour  in  1787,  and  was  warmly 
entertained  by  Mrs.  Rose  and  her  family. 
The  lady  was  a  widow  at  the  time,  her  hus¬ 
band,  Dr.  Hugh  Rose,  having  died  in  1780. 
According  to  William  Wallace,  “  Mrs.  Rose 
was  a  remarkable  woman.  In  a  ‘  Genealo¬ 
gical  Deduction  of  the  Family  of  Rose  of  Kil¬ 
ravock,’  edited  from  old  documents  by 
Cosmo  Innes  (1848),  she  is  described  as  ‘  the 
choice  companion,  the  leader  of  all  cheerful 
amusements,  the  humorous  story-teller,  the 
clever  mimic,  the  very  soul  of  society  !  She 
was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  had  a  great 
admiration  for  literary  men.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  she  was  always  animated  and  natural, 
full  of  genuine  humour,  and  keen  and  quick 
perception  of  the  ludicrous.  .  .  .  She  sung 
the  airs  of  her  own  country,  and  she  had 
learned  to  take  part  in  catches  and  glees,  to 
make  up  the  party  with  her  father  and 
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brother.  The  same  motive  led  her  to  study 
the  violin,  which  she  played  like  male  artists, 
supported  against  her  shoulder.  .  .  .  She 
was  enthusiastic  and  yet  steady  in  her  friend¬ 
ships  ;  benevolent,  hospitable,  kind  and 
generous  beyond  her  means.”  “  Lady  Kil- 
ravock,”  as  she  was  called,  was  the  mother 
of  Hugh,  twentieth  laird  of  Kilravock.  On 
the  30th  of  November  Mrs.  Rose  sent  Burns 
a  number  of  airs  that  he  had  asked  for,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  which  accom¬ 
panied  them  she  says  :  “  The  language  of 
love  is  an  universal  one,  that  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  confusion  of  Babel,  and  to  be 
understood  by  all  nations.  Allow  me  to 
believe  that  ‘  friendship  will  maintain  the 
ground  she  has  occupied  ’  in  both  our  hearts 
in  spite  of  absence,  and  that  when  we  do  meet 
it  will  be  as  acquaintance  of  a  score  of  years 
standing  .  .  .  Farewell,  Sir ;  I  can  only 
contribute  the  “Widow’s  Mite”  to  the  esteem 
and  admiration  excited  by  your  merits  and 
genius  ;  but  this  I  give  as  she  did — with  all 
my  heart !  ”  Mrs.  Rose  died  in  1813. 

“  ROSEBUD,  THE.”  MRS.  JAMES  HENDER¬ 
SON.  (q.v.) 

ROSS,  ALEXANDER. 

Author  of  “  Helenore,  or  The  Fortunate 
Shepherdess,”  etc.,  was  born  13th  April, 
1699,  and  died  20th  May,  1784.  For  upwards 
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of  fifty  years  he  was  schoolmaster  at  Lochlee 
in  Forfarshire.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Gordon  and  other  prominent  people  of  the 
time.  Burns  mentions  him  on  two  or  three 
occasions.  For  instance,  referring  to  him  in  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Skinner  (Edinburgh, 
October  25,  1787)  he  says  :  “  Our  true  brother 
Ross  of  Lochlee  was  likewise  owre  cannie 
— ‘  a  wild  warlock  ’—but  now  he  sings  among 
the  ‘  Sons  of  the  Morning.’  ”  Ross  was  the 
author  of  many  Scottish  songs  which  still 
retain  a  place  in  all  of  our  standard  collec¬ 
tions.  Among  them  are,  “  The  Rock  and  the 
wee  pickle  tow,”  “  Woo’d  and  married  an 
a’,”  and  “  The  Bride’s  breast  knot.” 

“  RUMBLE  JOCK.”  REV.  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

(q.v.) 

RUSSELL,  REV.  JOHN. 

A  native  of  Moray,  born  in  1740.  Taught 
school  at  Cromarty.  Ordained  to  the  High 
Church  of  Kilmarnock,  30th  March,  1774. 
Became  noted  as  one  of  the  strictest  and 
sternest  of  the  Auld  Light  Party,  and  his 
intolerance  with  the  members  of  the  “New 
Lights  ”  brought  him  under  the  lash  of 
Burns.  The  poet  is  said  to  have  been  a 
witness  to  the  battle  of  words  between 
Russell  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Moodie  of 
Riccarton,  and  the  satire  entitled  “  The 
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Twa  Herds  ”  was  the  result.  He  was  the 
author  of  “  The  Nature  of  the  Gospel 
Delineated,”  “  The  Reason  of  our  Lord’s 
Agony,”  and  a  volume  of  Sermons.  He 
appears  as  “  Black  Jock  ”  in  the  “  Epistle 
to  John  Goldie,”  “  Black  Russell  ”  in  "  The 
Twa  Herds,”  “  Rumble  Jock  ”  in  “  The 
Kirk’s  Alarm,”  and  he  also  figures  in  “  The 
Ordination.”  He  died  23rd  February,  1817. 

"  What  herd  like  Russell  telled  his  tale  ? 

His  voice  was  heard  through  muir  and  dale. 

He  kenn'd  the  L — ’s  sheep,  ilka  tail, 

O’er  a’  the  height. 

And  saw  gin  they  were  sick  or  hale. 

At  the  first  sight.” 

RUTHERFORD,  ELIZABETH.  MRS.  ELIZA¬ 
BETH  SCOT.  ( q.v .) 
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SAMSON,  THOMAS,  the  hero  of  “  Tam  Samson’s 
Elegy.” 

“  When  this  worthy  old  '  sportsman  ’ 
went  out,  last  muirfowl  season,  he  supposed 
it  was  to  be,  in  Ossian’s  phrase,  ‘  the  last  of 
his  fields,’  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to 
die  and  be  buried  in  the  muirs.  On  this 
hint  the  author  composed  his  elegy  and 
epitaph.” — R.  B.,  1787. 

“  Mr.  Thomas  Samson,  one  of  the  early 
friends  of  Burns,  was  a  nurseryman  and 
seedsman  in  Kilmarnock,  much  addicted  to 
shooting,  fishing,  and  curling,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  an  enthusiastic  and  genial 
Freemason.  The  origin  of  the  ‘  Elegy,’  is 
explained  by  Burns  himself.  Mr.  Samson 
died  in  reality  on  the  12th  December,  1795, 
aged  seventy-two — nearly  ten  years  after  the 
‘  Elegy  ’  was  written.  On  his  gravestone 
at  the  West  end  of  the  church  at  Kilmarnock 
is  inscribed  verbatim  the  epitaph  which 
Burns  had  prepared  for  him  so  long  before.” 
— “  M'Kay’s  History  of  Kilmarnock.” 

Burns,  it  is  said,  recited  the  “  Elegy  ” 
to  the  worthy  old  sportsman  whose  name  it 
bears.  He  exclaimed  vigorously  against  being 
thus  prematurely  conveyed  to  the  tomb; 
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the  poet,  willing  to  gratify  the  veteran  sports¬ 
man,  retired  to  the  window  and  added  the 
per  contra. 

SANDILANDS,  JAMES,  Ninth  Lord  Torphichen. 

Born  15th  November,  1759,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  father’s  title  in  1765.  He  was 
initiated  into  Canongate  Kilwinning  Lodge 
on  the  7th  December,  1786,  the  night  on  which 
Burns  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  lodge.  He 
afterwards  became  prominent  in  Masonic 
Circles  and  was  elected  Master  of  his  Lodge 
in  1787.  In  1790  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
representative  Peers  of  Scotland.  He  died 
in  1815. 

“  SAULLESS  JOHNNY.”  ‘‘WEE  JOHNNY.”  (q.v.) 

SCHETKY,  JOHANN  GEORGE  C. 

A  Professor  of  Music  in  Edinburgh,  to 
whom  Burns  makes  reference  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Clarinda.  He  was  a  native  of 
Darmstadt,  born  in  1740.  In  1773  he  was 
engaged  for  the  St.  Cecilia  concerts  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  settled  there  as  a  teacher  of  music. 
He  died  in  1824. 

SCOT,  MRS.  ELIZABETH. 

The  “  Guidwife  of  Wauchope  House,” 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1729.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Rutherford,  and  she  was 
a  niece  to  Mrs.  Cockburn,  the  authoress  of 
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“  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest.”  In  addition 
to  being  a  painter,  she  was  also  a  poetess, 
and  about  three  months  after  Burns’s  arrival 
in  Edinburgh  she  sent  him  a  rhyming  epistle, 
expressing  her  admiration  of  his  poems,  and 
her  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  report 
that  they  were  the  production  of  a  plough¬ 
man.  To  this  the  poet  sent  a  reply  in  an 
epistle  which  is  among  the  very  best  of  all  his 
wonderful  inspirations  of  this  kind.  While 
on  his  Border  Tour  in  May,  1789,  the  poet 
visited  Wauchope  House,  and  his  visit  is  thus 
recorded  in  his  Journal : — 

“  Wauchope — Mr.  Scot  exactly  the  figure 
and  face  commonly  given  to  Sancho  Panza — 
very  shrewd  in  his  farming  matters,  and  not 
infrequently  stumbles  on  what  may  be  called 
a  strong  thing  rather  than  a  good  thing. 
Mrs.  Scot,  all  the  sense,  taste,  intrepidity  of 
face,  and  bold  critical  decision  which  usually 
distinguish  female  authors.” 

Mrs.  Scot  died  19th  February,  1780. 
After  her  death  a  selection  from  her  poems, 
under  the  title  of  “  Alonza  and  Cora,”  was 
published,  in  which  Burns’s  epistle  also  appears. 

SCOTT,  SIR  WALTER. 

Born  at  Edinburgh,  15th  August,  1771. 
When  three  years  of  age  he  was  removed  to 
the  home  of  his  grandfather  at  Sandyknowe, 
Roxburghshire,  on  account  of  the  weak  state 
of  his  health.  After  a  brief  attendance  at 
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the  school  in  Kelso  he  became  a  pupil  of  the 
Edinburgh  High  School,  and  in  1783  he 
entered  the  University  with  the  intention  of 
studying  for  the  Bar.  In  1792  he  passed  as 
Barrister.  His  first  publication  was  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  German  “  Leonore,”  in  1796, 
and  from  that  date  to  1831  he  produced  the 
wonderful  galaxy  of  novels,  poems,  his¬ 
tories,  etc.,  which  has  made  his  name  famous 
all  over  the  world.  He  was  created  a  Baronet 
in  1800.  Became  owner  of  the  lands  of 
Abbotsford  in  1811,  and  after  becoming 
seriously  involved  in  the  financial  troubles  of 
Messrs.  Constable  and  Ballantyne,  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis,  and  died  at  Abbots¬ 
ford,  2 1st  September,  1832.  Sir  Walter, 
when  a  boy  of  sixteen,  met  Burns  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson  in  Edinburgh, 
and  for  the  information  he  was  able  to  impart 
about  the  authorship  of  some  lines  under  a 
print,  was  rewarded  with  a  look  and  a  word 
from  the  poet  which  he  never  forgot. 

“  SCOTTISH  MILKMAID,  THE.”  JANET 
LITTLE.  ( q.v .) 

SELKIRK,  DUNBAR  DOUGLAS,  Fourth  Earl  of. 

Born  1722  ;  died  24th  May,  1799.  When 
the  poet  and  his  friend,  John  Syme,  were 
travelling  in  Galloway  in  1793  they  visited 
the  Earl  at  his  residence,  St.  Mary’s  Isle, 
and  were  cordially  welcomed.  “  We  enjoyed 
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a  most  happy  evening  at  Lord  Selkirk’s,” 
writes  Syme.  “  We  had  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  feast  in  which  our  minds  and  our 
senses  were  equally  gratified.  The  poet  was 
delighted  with  his  company,  and  acquitted 
himself  to  admiration.  St.  Mary’s  Isle,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  places  that  can,  in 
my  opinion,  be  formed  by  the  assemblage  of 
every  soft,  but  not  tame  object,  which 
constitutes  natural  and  cultivated  beauty.” 
It  has  been  said,  but  on  doubtful  authority, 
that  Burns  on  being  requested,  when  at  the 
Earl’s  table  to  “  say  grace,”  repeated  the 
now  famous  “  Selkirk  Grace.” 

“  Some  hae  meat,  and  canna  eat,”  etc. 

But  it  is  also  doubtful  that  the  “  grace  ”  was 
original  with  the  poet,  even  if  he  did  repeat 
the  lines  at  the  time. 

SHAW,  REV.  DR.  ANDREW. 

Son  of  Rev.  Andrew  Shaw,  Minister  of 
Edenkillie,  born  1730.  He  was  ordained  at 
Craigie,  26th  September,  1765,  and  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  St.  Andrews  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1795.  “  Dr.  Andrew,”  says  Robert 

Chambers,”  was  a  man  of  excellent  abilities, 
but  extremely  diffident — a  fine  speaker  and 
an  accomplished  scholar.”  He  and  Dr. 
David  Shaw  of  Coylton  are  mentioned  in 
“  The  Twa  Herds,” 

“  And  baith  the  Shaws 
That  aft  hae  made  us  black  and  blae 
We’  vengefu’  paws.” 

Dr.  Shaw  died,  14th  September,  1805. 
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SHAW,  REV.  DR.  DAVID. 

Born  1718.  Ordained  at  Coylton,  29th 
June,  1749,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  St.  Andrews  University  in  1775.  He  is 
mentioned,  along  with  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 
Shaw,  in  “  The  Twa  Herds.” 

“  Dr.  David,  in  personal  respects,  was  a 
prodigy.  He  was  ninety-one  years  of  age 
before  he  required  an  assistant.  At  that 
period  of  life  he  read  without  the  use  of 
glasses,  wrote  a  neat  small  hand,  and  had  not 
a  furrow  in  his  cheek  or  a  wrinkle  in  his  brow. 
He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1775.  This  amiable  man  died  April  26, 
1810,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  sixty-first  of  his  ministry.” — R.  Chambers. 

SHAW,  SIR  JAMES. 

Born  at  Mosshead,  Riccarton  Parish, 
Ayrshire,  26th  August,  1764.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Kilmarnock  until  his  fifteenth  year, 
when  he  sailed  for  America,  and  became  a 
bookkeeper  or  clerk  for  a  commercial  firm. 
On  his  return  home  he  proceeded  to  London, 
of  which  city  he  became  Sheriff  in  1803  and 
Lord  Mayor  in  1805.  He  was  created  a 
Baronet  in  1809.  After  the  death  of  Burns 
Sir  James  greatly  interested  himself  in 
securing  a  pension  for  the  widow  as  well  as 
positions  for  the  sons,  and  he  was  very  active 
in  promoting  the  subscription  that  was 
raised  for  the  family  in  London.  He  died 
22nd  October,  1843. 
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SHARPE,  CHARLES.  Hoddam,  Dumfriesshire. 

A  masonic  acquaintance  of  Burns,  who, 
besides  being  an  excellent  violinist,  was  also 
a  composer  of  music  and  the  author  of 
several  poems.  He  was  born  in  1750,  and 
died  1813. 

“  Burns,  having  heard  an  air  of  Sharpe's 
composition,”  says  Dr.  Wallace,  “  conceived 
the  whimsical  idea  of  addressing  him  under  a 
fictitious  signature  (‘  Johnny  Faa  ’)  in  the 
character  of  a  vagrant  fiddler  ....  This 
curious  letter  led  to  a  temporary  intimacy 
between  Sharpe  and  Burns,  of  which  almost 
all  evidence  has  vanished.  The  only  memorial 
extant  of  the  friendship  is  a  masonic  apron 
described  as  of  ‘  chamois  leather,  very  fine, 
with  figures  of  gold,  some  of  them  relieved 
with  green,  others  with  a  dark-red  colour, 
while  on  the  under  side  of  the  semi-circular 
part,  which  is  turned  down  at  the  top,  is 
written  in  a  bold,  fair  hand  :  “  Charles  Sharpe 
of  Hotham,  to  Rabbie  Burns.  Dumfries, 
December  12,  1791.” 

SHEPHERD,  REV.  JOHN. 

Born  1740 ;  died  14th  August,  1799. 
Ordained  at  Hemel-Hempstead,  Herts,  30th 
October,  1772.  Translated  to  Muirkirk,  1st 
September,  1775.  Referred  to  in  “  The 
Kirk’s  Alarm  ”  as  “  Muirland  Jock.” 

“  The  statistical  account  of  Muirkirk, 
contributed  by  this  gentleman  to  Sir  John 
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Sinclair’s  work,  is  above  the  average  in 
intelligence,  and  very  agreeably  written. 
He  had,  however,  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
saying  rude  things,  which  he  mistook  for  wit, 
and  thus  laid  himself  open  to  Burns’s  satire.” 
— R.  Chambers. 

SHIRREFS,  ANDREW. 

Author  of  “  Jamie  and  Bess,”  whom 
Burns  met  while  on  his  Highland  Tour,  and 
whom  he  describes  as  "a  little  decrepit 
body  with  some  abilities,”  is  referred  to  by 
Dr.  William  Wallace  as  follows  : — “  Andrew 
Shirrefs,  M.A.,  published  in  1790  a  volume  of 
‘  Poems  Chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,’ 
one  of  many  such  brought  forth  by  the 
success  of  the  Ayrshire  poet,  but  brought 
forth  in  vain.” 

SIBBALD,  JAMES. 

Born  at  Whitelaw,  Roxburghshire,  in 
1747,  and  educated  at  the  Grammar  School 
of  Selkirk.  Later  his  family  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Charles  Elliot,  the  publisher.  On  finishing 
his  apprenticeship,  he  engaged  in  business  on 
his  own  account  as  a  bookseller.  At  one  time 
he  was  editor  of  “  The  Edinburgh  Magazine,” 
and  in  the  issues  of  this  publication  for 
October,  November  and  December,  1786,  he 
gave  generous  extracts  from  the  Kilmarnock 
volume,  accompanied  by  timely  observations 
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and  references  to  the  same.  Burns  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  kindness  of  Sibbald  in  a  letter 
wherein  he  says  :  “  The  warmth  with  which 
you  have  befriended  an  obscure  man  and 
young  author  in  your  three  last  Magazines — - 
I  can  only  say,  sir,  I  feel  the  weight  of  my 
obligation,  and  wish  I  could  express  my 
sense  of  it.” 

Sibbald  died  8th  May,  1803.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  well-known  work,  “  Chronicle 
of  Scottish  Poetry,”  4  vols.,  1802. 

SIDMOUTH,  VISCOUNT,  HENRY  ADDINGTON. 

Born  at  London,  30th  May,  1757,  son  of 
Dr.  Anthony  Addington.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  entering 
politics  was  returned  M.P.  for  Devizes  in 
1783.  He  acted  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
from  1789  to  1801.  In  1804  he  was  created 
Viscount  Sidmouth,  and  thereafter  was  thrice 
President  of  the  Council.  From  1812  to  1821 
he  was  Home  Secretary.  Died  15th  Febru¬ 
ary,  1844. 

“  Allan  Cunningham  states  that  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  knowing  that  Henry 
Addington  (afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth)  was 
a  warm  admirer  of  Burns’s  poetry,  planned  a 
meeting  between  them  and  Dr.  Beattie,  at 
Castle  Gordon.  ‘  The  future  Premier,'  says 
Cunningham,  '  was  unable  to  accept  the 
invitation,’  but  wrote  and  forwarded,  it  is 
said,  these  memorable  lines — memorable  as 
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the  first  indication  of  that  deep  love  which 
England  now  entertains  for  the  genius  of 
Burns.” — Robert  Chambers. 

The  lines  referred  to  begin :  “  Yes ! 

Pride  of  Scotia’s  favoured  plains,  'tis  thine,” 
and  may  be  consulted  by  referring  to  Cham¬ 
bers’  edition  of  Burns. 

SILLAR,  DAVID,  “  A  Brother  Poet.” 

Born  in  1760  at  Spittalside,  near  Tar- 
bolton,  where  his  father  occupied  a  farm. 
In  early  life  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Burns  family.  “  I  was  introduced  by 
Gilbert,”  he  writes,  “  not  only  to  his  brother, 
but  to  the  whole  of  that  family,  where  in  a 
short  time  I  became  a  frequent  and,  I  believe, 
not  unwelcome  visitor.  After  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  bard,  we 
frequently  met  upon  Sundays  at  church,  when 
between  sermons,  instead  of  going  with  our 
friends  or  lassies  to  the  inn,  we  often  took 
a  walk  in  the  fields.”  Sillar  became  a 
teacher  in  the  parish  school  at  Tarbolton, 
and  afterwards  opened  a  school  of  his  own  at 
Commonside.  In  1783  he  began  business  as 
a  grocer  in  Irvine,  but  this  not  proving 
successful,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  with  the 
intention  of  engaging  in  literary  work.  Fail¬ 
ing  also  in  this  he  returned  to  Irvine,  and 
again  resumed  the  work  of  teaching.  Ulti¬ 
mately  he  drifted  into  local  politics,  and  be¬ 
came  a  Town  Councillor  and  Magistrate.  In 
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1789  he  published  a  volume  of  his  poems,  for 
which  Burns,  then  at  Ellisland,  assisted  in 
obtaining  subscribers.  In  1811  he  wrote  a 
letter  for  Josiah  Walker’s  edition  of  Burns, 
giving  his  recollections  of  the  poet  and  the 
same  year  he  fell  heir  to  a  large  legacy  from 
a  brother,  after  which  he  gradually  withdrew 
into  private  life.  He  died  2nd  May,  1830. 

Burns’s  two  “  Epistles  to  Davie  ”  are  of 
the  finest  description. 

“SIMPER  JAMES.”  REV.  DR.  JAMES  MAC- 
KINLAY.  {q.v.) 

SIMSON,  JOHNNIE. 

“  I’ve  sent  you  here  by  Johnnie  Simson, 

Two  sage  philosophers  to  glimpse  on.” 

— To  James  Tennant  of  Gleneonner. 

According  to  Dr.  Wallace,  “  Johnnie 
Simson,  whom  as  ‘poor  Simson’  James 
Tennant  is  asked  in  the  fourth  last  line  of  the 
poem  to  ‘  assist,’  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
dancing-master.  The  object  of  the  ‘  Epistle  ’ 
was  to  induce  ‘  the  miller  ’  to  take  Simson 
round  the  parish,  and  introduce  him  to 
possible  patrons.  The  result,  according  to 
tradition,  was  the  biggest  dancing-class  ever 
known  in  Ochiltree.” 

SIMSON,  WILLIAM.  “WINSOME  WILLIE.”  (q.v.) 

Born  23rd  August,  1758  ;  died  4th  July, 
1815.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  Schoolmaster  at  Ochiltree  in  1780. 
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In  1788  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  parish 
school  in  Cumnock,  which  office  he  filled  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  lover  of 
poetry,  and  was  much  given  to  writing  verses 
himself,  many  of  them  evincing  a  decided 
poetic  gift.  On  reading  “  The  Twa  Herds,” 
he  sent  the  poet  a  complimentary  letter, 
which  in  due  time  drew  from  the  latter  his 
well  known  epistle  addressed  “  To  William 
Simson.’  The  two  had  many  pleasant  per¬ 
sonal  meetings  afterwards,  and  were  on  terms 
of  close  friendship.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Simson  left  a  MS.  volume  of  poems,  which 
has  never  been  published.  Simson,  it  is 
supposed,  had  considerable  to  do  with  the 
composition  of  the  “  Epistle  from  a  Tailor,” 
addressed  to  the  poet  by  Thomas  Walker  of 
Ochiltree,  {q.v.) 

SINCLAIR,  SIR  JOHN,  Ulbster. 

Author  of  “  The  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,”  in  twenty-one  volumes,  for  which 
Burns  wrote  an  account  of  the  library  that 
was  established  in  Dunscore  parish.  This 
account,  along  with  a  letter  from  Robert 
Riddell,  appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
work. 

Sir  John  was  born  at  Thurso  Castle  in  1754, 
and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1825.  He  was  an 
M.P.  from  1780  to  1811. 

“SINGET  SAWNIE”  REV.  ALEXANDER 
MOODIE.  (q.v.) 
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“  SINGING  SANNOCK.”  ALEXANDER  TEN¬ 
NANT.  (q.v.) 

Son  of  “  Guid  Auld  Glen.”  Died  nth 
August,  1841. 

“  And,  Lord,  remember  Singing  Sannock, 

Wi’  hale  breeks,  saxpence  and  a  bannock." 

— Epistle  to  J  ames  Tennant  of  Glenconner. 

SKINNER,  JAMES. 

A  half-brother  of  the  Rev.  John  Skinner, 
and  a  successful  legal  practitioner  for  many 
years  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  some  thirty 
years  younger  than  the  clergyman.  Burns 
mentions  him  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Skinner  as 
having  “  promised  me  your  verses  to  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly’s  reel,  which  certainly 
deserves  a  place  in  my  collection.” 

SKINNER,  REV.  JOHN. 

Born  at  Balfour,  near  Aberdeen,  3rd  of 
October,  1721,  and  officiated  as  pastor  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Longside  for  upwards 
of  sixty-five  years.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  well-known  “  Reel  of  Tullochgorum,” 
which  received  from  Burns  the  highest  praise 
ever  bestowed  by  him  on  any  song.  Writing 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year  to  the  poet  on  the 
subject  of  Scottish  song,  he  says :  “  While  I 
was  young  I  dabbled  a  good  deal  in  these 
things ;  but  on  getting  the  black  gown  I 
gave  it  pretty  much  over,  till  my  daughters 
grew  up,  who,  being  all  tolerably  good  singers, 
plagued  me  for  words  to  some  of  their 
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favourite  tunes,  and  so  extorted  those  effusions 
which  have  made  a  public  appearance,  and 
contrary  to  my  intents ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
hope  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  them 
uncharacteristic  or  unbecoming  the  cloth, 
which  I  always  wish  to  see  respected.” 
Shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion 
of  1745-6,  Mr.  Skinner,  not  having  subscribed 
to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  was  imprisoned  for 
six  months  in  Aberdeen  for  preaching  to  more 
than  four  persons  at  a  time.  Besides  his 
songs  and  poems,  Mr.  Skinner  was  the  author 
of  an  “  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  ” 
in  two  large  volumes,  and  a  number  of 
theological  tracts  and  essays.  These  were  all 
published  in  a  complete  form  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Aber¬ 
deen  on  the  16th  June,  1807.  He  had  reached 
the  venerable  age  of  eighty-six,  and  had 
realised  his  wish  of  “  once  more  seeing  his 
children’s  grandchildren  and  peace  upon 
Israel.”  His  remains  were  interred  at  Long- 
side,  where  a  suitable  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory. 

SKINNER,  REV.  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

Born  at  Longford,  17th  May,  1774,  second 
son  of  the  author  of  “  The  Reel  of  Tulloch- 
gorum,”  etc.  He  was  educated  at  Longford 
and  at  Marischal  College,  and,  like  his  father, 
became  Episcopal  Minister.  Burns  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  him  while  passing  through  Aberdeen 
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on  his  travels  northward  in  1787,  and  was 
greatly  disappointed  to  learn  that  he  had 
passed  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Scottish  song  writer’s  residence. 
Bishop  Skinner  died  13th  July,  1816.  Burns 
describes  him  in  his  Journal  as  “  Bishop 
Skinner,  a  non- juror,  son  of  the  author  of 
“  Tullochgorum,”  a  man  whose  mild,  vener¬ 
able  manner  is  the  most  marked  in  so  young 
a  man.” 


SKIPPER,  MRS.  THOMAS.  MONTAGU, 
MRS.  BASIL,  (q.v.) 

SKIRVING,  ARCHIBALD,  Artist. 

Son  of  Adam  Skirving,  author  of  “  Hey, 
Johnnie  Cope,”  was  born  near  Haddington 
in  1749.  He  displayed  a  decided  talent  for 
drawing  in  early  life,  and  was  sent  to  study 
art  at  London  and  later  at  Rome.  He  after¬ 
wards  settled  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  soon 
attracted  wide  attention  by  his  portraits  in 
chalk  and  crayon.  His  best  known  work  in 
this  line  to-day  is  his  portrait  of  Robert  Burns, 
based,  it  is  said,  on  his  own  recollection  of 
the  poet  and  a  study  of  the  Nasymth  portrait. 
Skirving  bore  an  excellent  reputation  during 
his  lifetime,  but  was  considered  somewhat 
eccentric  by  his  friends.  He  died  suddenly 
at  Inveresk,  19th  May,  1819. 
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SLOAN,  JOHN. 

A  companion  who  occasionally  accom¬ 
panied  Burns  on  short  journeys.  He  was 
with  him  one  day  and  stopped  at  Ramage’s 
Inn,  in  the  village  of  Wanlockhead.  Here 
Burns  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
his  horse’s  shoes  sharpened  before  he  could 
continue  his  journey.  The  blacksmith  was 
too  busy  at  the  time  to  attend  to  his  wants, 
but  Sloan  applied  to  John  Taylor,  whom  he 
knew  as  a  man  of  importance  in  the  village, 
and  he  prevailed  upon  the  smith  to  attend 
to  the  matter  at  once.  Before  leaving  the 
inn  Burns  handed  to  Taylor  the  verses 
entitled  “  Pegasus  at  Wanlockhead.” 

SLOAN,  THOMAS. 

Was  a  native  of  Wanlockhead,  with  whom 
the  poet  formed  an  acquaintance  during  his 
many  journeys  in  1788  and  1789  between 
Ellisland  and  Ayrshire  on  excise  business. 
A  letter  from  the  poet,  addressed  to  Sloan  at 
Mauchline,  and  dated  1st  September,  1791, 
in  regard  to  the  roup  of  the  Ellisland  Crops, 
etc.,  was  preserved  in  the  Monument  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

SMELLIE,  WILLIAM. 

Born  1740  ;  died  24th  June,  1795.  A 
native  of  Edinburgh,  educated  at  Duddingston 
and  the  High  School.  At  an  early  age  was 
apprenticed  to  the  printing  trade,  and  while 
thus  engaged  applied  himself  diligently  and 
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with  great  success  to  a  study  of  the  Ancient 
Classics.  He  also  completed  a  full  medical 
course.  In  1765  he  became  partner  with 
John  Balfour  in  a  printing  business,  and  the 
firm  ultimately  became  Printers  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  firm, 
Smellie  took  in  William  Creech  as  a  partner, 
engaging  himself  with  other  literary  projects. 
He  was  jointly  connected  with  Creech  in 
printing  and  publishing  the  Edinburgh  edition 
of  Burns’s  Poems,  and  he  had  much  to  do  in 
revising  the  proof  sheets,  so  that  he  and  the 
poet  for  a  time  were  constant  associates.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Crochallan 
Fencibles,  and  as  “  drill  hangman  ”  of  the 
corps  it  was  his  duty  to  drill  Burns  as  a 
recruit  to  the  ranks  when  he  became  a  member 
of  the  corps.  Smellie  was  the  editor  and  the 
compiler  of  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
edition  of  “  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ” 
(1777).  He  edited  “  The  Edinburgh  Magazine 
and  Review  ”  (1773-1776).  Translated 

Buffon’s  Natural  History,  6  vols.  (1780-1781). 
Wrote  “  The  Philosophy  of  Natural  History 
“  Sexes  in  Plants ;  ”  An  Account  of  “  The 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,”  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  lives  of  Kames,  Hume,  Smith,  and  a 
few  other  works.  See  Burns’s  poem  “  Mr. 
William  Smellie,  a  sketch.” 

“  His  uncomb’d,  hoary  locks,  wild  staring,  thatch’d 
A  head  for  thought  profound  and  clear,  unmatch’d, 
Yet  tho’  his  coustic  wit  was  biting-rude, 

His  heart  was  warm,  benevolent,  and  good.” 
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SMEATON,  REV.  D. 

Is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Wallace  as  “  Origin¬ 
ally  an  itinerant  Dissenting  (Whig  or  Camer- 
onian)  minister  in  Ayrshire,  was  ordained 
to  the  Burgher  pastorate  of  Kilmaurs  in  1740. 
It  is  uncertain  when  he  died,  but  his  suc¬ 
cessor  was  ordained  in  1740.”  Burns  in  a 
letter  to  Miss  Chalmers,  26th  September, 
1787,  says :  “  The  whining  cant  of  love, 
except  in  real  passion  and  by  a  masterly 
hand,  is  to  me  as  insufferable  as  the  preaching 
cant  of  old  Father  Smeaton,  Whig- minister 
at  Kilmaurs.” 


SMITH,  DR.  ADAM. 

Born  at  Kirkcaldy,  5th  June,  1723,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Oxford.  Became  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow.  Was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books,  the  principal 
one  being  “  The  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,”  which  was  published  in 
1776  and  still  retains  its  popularity.  At  one 
time  he  was  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and 
being  a  great  admirer  and  friend  of  Burns, 
offered  to  obtain  for  him  a  position  as  salt 
officer,  with  a  salary  of  nearly  forty  pounds 
a  year.  In  1787  Dr.  Smith  was  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  Glasgow  University.  Died  17th 
August,  1790. 
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SMITH,  REV.  ANDREW. 

Whom  Burns  met  at  Duns,  while  on  his 
Border  Tour,  was  minister  of  Langton  from 
1766  till  his  death  in  1789.  Burns  alludes 
to  him  as  “  a  famous  punster.” 

SMITH,  REV.  DR.  GEORGE. 

Minister  at  Galston,  to  which  charge  he 
was  ordained  in  1778.  He  is  mentioned  in 
"  The  Twa  Herds,”  "  The  Holy  Fair,”  and 
“  The  Kirk’s  Alarm.”  He  was  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  orthodox  party,  but  sometimes 
seemed  to  favour  the  “  New  Lights.”  In 
“  The  Twa  Herds  ”  he  is  said  to  be  “  a  grey 
nick  quill”  (useless  for  a  specific  purpose). 

Died  April  20th,  1823. 

SMITH,  JAMES. 

Merchant  in  Mauchline.  He  was  born 
1st  March,  1765,  and  died  about  1823.  He 
held  the  office  of  Procurator  Fiscal  in  the 
Bachelor’s  Club,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
“  clever,  affectionate,  and  witty.”  He  was, 
according  to  Burns,  “  of  scrimpit  stature,  but 
of  sterling  manhood.”  In  1788  he  became 
partner  in  the  Avon  Print  Works  at  Linlith¬ 
gow.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Jamaica,  where 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  life,  and  where  he 
died.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  poet’s  epistles 
is  addressed  "To  James  Smith.”  There  is 
also  a  humorous  epitaph,  and  several  letters 
to  him  from  the  poet  are  on  record.  He  was 
a  brother  to  Miss  Jean  Smith,  celebrated  in 
"  The  Belles  of  Mauchline.” 

T 
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SMITH,  MISS  JEAN.  BELLES  OF  MAUCH- 
LINE,  THE.  (q.v.) 

“  SODGER  HUGH.”  BARON  OF  ARDROSSAN. 

{q.v.) 

SOMERVILLE,  JOHN. 

An  Edinburgh  friend  of  Burns.  He  sub¬ 
scribed  for  four  copies  of  the  Edinburgh 
edition  of  the  poems.  In  a  letter  to  Peter 
Hill  about  March,  1791,  Burns  says  :  "  As  to 
honest  John  Somerville,  he  is  such  a  contented, 
happy  man,  that  I  know  not  what  can  annoy 
him,  except  perhaps  he  may  not  have  got  the 
better  of  a  parcel  of  modest  anecdotes,  which 
a  certain  poet  gave  him  one  night  at  supper, 
the  last  time  the  said  poet  was  in  town.” 

SOMERVILLE,  REV.  DR.  THOMAS. 

Born  1741  ;  died  16th  March,  1830.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
for  the  church,  and  sixty-four  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  the  Ministry.  Burns 
recorded  in  his  Journal  that  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Mr.  Somerville,  “  the  clergyman  of 
the  place  (Jedburgh),  a  man  and  a  gentleman, 
but  sadly  addicted  to  punning.”  Dr.  Somer¬ 
ville  was  the  author  of  “  Candid  Thoughts  on 
American  Independence,”  “  History  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Transactions  and  Parties,”  and  a  “  History 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne.” 
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“  SOUTER  JOHNNIE.”  JOHN  DAVIDSON,  {q.v.) 

“  SPUNKIE  TAMMIE.” 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  William  Niven, 
Burns  writes  :  “I  thank  you  with  the  most 
heartfelt  sincerity  for  the  worthy  knot  of 
lads  you  introduced  me  to.  Never  did  I 
meet  with  so  many  congenial  souls  together, 
without  one  dissonant  jar  in  the  concert. 
To  all  and  each  of  them  make  my  friendly 
compliments,  particularly  "  Spunkie  Youth, 
Tammie.” 

According  to  W.  Scott  Douglas,  “  Spunkie 
Tammie,”  alias  Thomas  Piper,  was  a  young 
professional  assistant  of  the  late  Hugh  Logan, 
M.D.,  long  the  only  medical  practitioner  in 
Maybole  and  neighbourhood.  “  Spunkie  ” 
went  afterwards  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died. 

STAIG,  DAVID,  Provost  of  Dumfries. 

Born  1746.  Burns  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  Provost’s  home,  and  became  a  great 
admirer  of  his  daughter  Jessie.  According  to 
William  Wallace,  “  David  Staig  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  energetic  of  the  provosts 
of  Dumfries.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy  in  1783,  and  repeatedly 
afterwards ;  his  reign  covered  in  all  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  Dumfries  owes  much  to 
Provost  Staig.  He  was  instrumental  in 
securing  for  it  an  academy,  a  new  quay,  and 
a  new  bridge,  and  in  establishing  mail-coach 
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communication  between  Edinburgh,  Dum¬ 
fries  and  Portpatrick.”  Two  letters  are  on 
record  from  Burns  to  Provost  Staig,  and  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  Election  Ballad  addressed 
to  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry  as  “  Redoubted 
Staig.”  Died  21st  October,  1826. 

STAIG,  MISS  JESSIE. 

Second  daughter  of  the  Provost  of  Dum¬ 
fries.  Born  1775.  Was  well  known  to  the 
poet  through  his  friendship  with  her  father. 
She  was  the  heroine  of  the  song,  “  Young 
Jessie,”  and  of  an  epigram  addressed  “  To 
Dr.  Maxwell.”  She  was  married  to  Major 
William  Miller,  son  of  Patrick  Miller,  of 
Dalswinton,  the  landlord  of  the  Burns  family 
while  at  Ellisland.  Her  death  occurred  in 
March,  1801,  when  she  was  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  and  she  was  buried  in  the 
Dumfries  churchyard,  where  a  small  monu¬ 
ment  still  marks  her  resting-place. 

“STAMP  OFFICE  JOHNNIE.”  JOHN  SYME. 

{q.v.) 

STEEN,  KATE.  “  CUTTY-SARK.”  {q.v.) 

STEIN,  ISABELLA. 

The  name  of  the  supposed  heroine  of  the 
song,  “  0  Tibbie  I  hae  seen  the  day.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Begg,  “  she  was  the  daughter 
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of  a  small  landowner  near  Lochlie,  that  the 
song  was  written  upon  her,  was  well  known 
in  the  neighbourhood,  no  one  doubting  it.” 

STEVEN,  REV.  JAMES. 

"  A  native  of  Kilmarnock  ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  28th  June,  1786  ;  acted  for  some 
time  as  assistant  to  Robert  Dow,  minister  of 
Ardrossan  ;  was  ordained  minister  of  Crown 
Court  Chapel,  London,  1st  November,  1787  ; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  ;  was  admitted  minister 
of  Kilwinning,  28th  March,  1803,  and  died 
of  apoplexy,  15th  February,  1824.” — Centen¬ 
ary  Burns. 

It  was  after  listening  to  a  sermon  by  Mr. 
Steven  that  Burns  wrote  his  humorous  poem 
“  The  Calf.”  “  A  nearly  extemporaneous 
production,”  he  writes,  “  on  a  wager  with  Mr 
Hamilton,  that  I  would  not  produce  a  poem 
on  the  subject  in  a  given  time.”  William 
Burns,  Robert’s  younger  brother,  in  a  letter 
of  20th  March,  1790,  refers  to  a  visit  to 
Steven’s  church  as  follows  :  "  We  were  at 
Covent  Garden  Chapel  this  forenoon  to  hear 
the  ‘  calf  ’  preach ;  he  is  grown  very  fat,  and 
is  as  boisterous  as  ever.” 

STEWART,  MRS.  ALEXANDER,  of  Stair. 

“  David  Sillar’s  sweetheart  was  a  lass 
named  Margaret  Orr,  who  had  charge  of  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair.  Burns, 
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accompanying  his  friend  on  a  visit  to  Stair, 
found  some  other  lasses  there  who  were  good 
singers,  and  communicated  to  them  some  of 
his  songs  in  manuscript.  Chance  threw  one 
of  these  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Stewart,  who,  being 
struck  by  its  elegance  and  tenderness,  resolved 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  author. 
Accordingly,  on  his  next  visit  to  the  house, 
he  was  asked  to  go  into  the  drawing-room 
to  see  Mrs.  Stewart,  who  then  became  his 
first  friend  he  had  above  his  own  rank  in 
life.” — Robert  Chambers. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Stewart,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  about  the  end  of  September, 
1786,  Burns  says  :  “  The  hurry  of  my  prepara¬ 
tions  for  going  abroad  has  hindered  me  from 
performing  my  promises  as  soon  as  I  intended. 
I  have  here  sent  you  a  parcel  of  songs,  etc., 
which  never  made  their  appearance,  except 
to  a  friend  or  two  at  most  ....  One  feature 
of  your  character  I  shall  ever  with  grateful 
pleasure  remember,  the  reception  I  got  when 
I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  at  Stair. 
I  am  little  acquainted  with  politeness,  but  I 
know  a  good  deal  of  benevolence  of  temper, 
and  goodness  of  heart.  Surely,  did  those  in 
exalted  stations  know  how  happy  they  could 
make  some  classes  of  their  inferiors  by 
condescension  and  affability,  they  would 
never  stand  so  high,  measuring  out  with  every 
look  the  height  of  their  elevation,  but  conde¬ 
scend  as  sweetly  as  did  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair.” 
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Katherine  Gordon  was  married  1st  Febru¬ 
ary,  1770,  to  Alexander  Stewart,  who  later 
became  Major  General  Stewart,  M.P.  They 
lived  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  at  Stair 
House,  after  which  they  disposed  of  the 
property  and  erected  a  home  on  a  portion  of 
the  Enterkin  estate,  which  they  named 
“  Afton  Lodge.”  General  Stewart  died  in 
December,  1795,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  in  1818. 
Their  only  son  died  5th  December,  1787, 
and  Burns  inscribed  a  copy  of  “  The  Mother’s 
Lament  ”  in  the  Afton  Lodge  book. 

“  ‘  The  parcel  of  songs,  etc.,’  which 
accompanied  the  letter,”  says  W.  Scott 
Douglas,  “  consisted  of  the  following  eight 
pieces,  and  have  been  called  ‘  The  Stair  MSS.’ 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  ‘  Afton  MSS.’ : 

‘  The  Vision,’  ‘  The  Lass  of  Ballochmyle,’ 

‘  The  Gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,’  ‘  My 
Nannie  O’,’  ‘  Handsome  Nell,’  ‘  Song  in  the 
character  of  a  ruined  farmer,’  ‘  Tho’  cruel 
fate  should  bid  us  part,’  and  ‘  Misgivings  of 
Despondency  on  the  approach  of  the  Gloomy 
Monarch  of  the  Grave.’  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Dick,  bookseller  in  Ayr,  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  this  interesting  lot  from  Mrs.  Stewart’s 
grandson,  his  representatives  could  not 
arrange  to  have  them  preserved  entire. 
The  pieces  were  dissevered  and  shared  piece¬ 
meal  ;  ultimately  the  separate  poems  reached 
the  auction  room,  and  were  there  dispersed.” 

In  1791  Burns  presented  Mrs.  Stewart 
with  another  selection  of  his  writings,  and 
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this  is  known  as  “  The  Afton  MSS.”  There 
are  twelve  pieces  in  this  lot,  viz. :  “A  Mother’s 
Lament  for  the  loss  of  her  only  son,”  “  Verses 
written  in  the  Hermitage  at  Friars’  Carse,” 
“  Election  Ballad  addressed  to  Robert  Gra¬ 
ham,  of  Fintry,”  "The  Five  Carlines,”  "On 
seeing  a  wounded  hare  limp  by  me,”  "  Elegy 
and  Epitaph  on  Captain  Matthew  Henderson,” 
"  Tam  o’  Shanter,”  "  Lament  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,”  “  Craigieburn  Wood,” 
"  Sweet  Afton,”  "  Poem  on  Sensibility,”  and 
"  A  Fragment  which  was  meant  for  the 
beginning  of  an  Elegy  on  the  late  Miss  Burnet 
of  Monboddo.” 


STEWART,  PROFESSOR  DUGALD. 

Born  at  Edinburgh,  22nd  November, 
1753,  the  son  of  Matthew  Stewart,  the  Meta¬ 
physician.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow, 
and  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Phil¬ 
osophy  at  Glasgow  in  1786.  He  was  the 
author  of  various  philosophical  works,  an 
edition  of  which,  consisting  of  eleven  volumes, 
was  published  in  1854-58,  edited  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  It  was  customary  for 
the  professor  to  spend  the  summer  months 
at  Catrine,  and  here  Burns  was  introduced 
to  him  by  Dr.  John  Mackenzie  on  the  23rd 
October,  1786.  In  a  communication  to  Dr. 
Currie,  the  professor  gives  a  very  interesting 
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account  of  this  meeting,  as  well  as  his  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  poet’s  deportment  on  the 
occasion.  Professor  Stewart  died  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  nth  June,  1828. 

STEWART,  POLLY  (or  MARY). 

Heroine  of  the  lyric,  “  0  Lovely  Polly 
Stewart.”  Born  1775  ;  died  1847.  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Stewart,  factor  at  Closeburn, 
and  afterwards  a  resident  of  Maxwelton. 
She  married  a  cousin,  by  whom  she  had  three 
sons ;  later  she  became  the  wife  of  a  farmer 
named  George  Welch,  a  grand-uncle  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  She  did  not  live  happily  with 
Welch,  however,  and  a  separation  was  the 
result.  Her  next  adventure  in  this  line  was 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  French  soldier  named 
Fleitz,  whom  she  accompanied  to  his  home  in 
Switzerland.  She  died  at  Florence  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  She  must  have  been  a 
winsome  miss,  nearly  sixteen,  at  the  time 
she  inspired  the  poet  to  write  so  sweetly  about 
her. 

STEWART,  WILLIAM. 

The  inspirer  of  the  song,  “  You’re  welcome, 
Willie  Stewart.”  He  was  resident  factor 
for  some  time  of  Closeburn  in  Dumfriesshire, 
the  property  of  the  Rev.  James  Stuart 
Monteith,  Rector  of  Barrowly  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  His  sister  was  the  wife  of  R.  Bacon, 
the  owner  of  the  Brownhill  Inn,  situated  a 
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few  miles  south  of  Ellisland,  and  here  the  poet 
made  some  pleasant  halts  when  returning 
home  from  his  fatiguing  Excise  rounds.  The 
song  was  inscribed  by  the  poet  on  a  glass 
tumbler,  and  the  relic  was  acquired  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Abbots¬ 
ford.  Stewart  died  in  1812.  His  daughter 
Mary  (q.v.)  is  celebrated  in  the  song,  “  Lovely 
Polly  Stewart.” 


STUART,  CHARLOTTE. 

“  The  Bonnie  Lass  of  Albanie.”  She  was 
the  natural  daughter  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  (the  Young  Pretender)  and  Clemen¬ 
tina  Walkinshaw,  with  whom  the  Prince  lived 
for  many  years,  and  to  whom  some  believed 
he  was  married.  The  daughter  was  legiti¬ 
mised  by  a  deed  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
in  1787,  and  styled  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 
She  died  14th  November,  1789. 


STUART,  PETER. 

Editor  of  the  London  “  Star,”  and  to 
whom  it  is  supposed  Burns  addressed  the 
lines,  “Toa  gentleman  who  had  sent  a  news¬ 
paper  and  offered  to  continue  sending  it 
without  charge.” 

Burns  on  several  occasions  had  made 
various  contributions  to  the  “  Star,”  and 
David  Stuart,  brother  of  Peter,  said  the  poet 
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had  been  offered  fifty  pounds  a  year  for 
regular  contributions,  either  in  prose  or  verse, 
but  that  he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  enough 
ahead  to  accept  the  offer. 

SUTHERLAND,  GEORGE  S. 

Actor  at  the  Dumfries  theatre,  and  for 
whom  Burns  entertained  a  great  respect. 
“  A  worthier  or  cleverer  fellow  I  have  rarely 
met  with,”  he  writes  to  William  Nicol,  while 
to  his  brother  Gilbert  he  described  him  as 
“  a  man  of  apparent  worth.”  The  Prologue 
spoken  at  the  Dumfries  theatre  on  New  Year’s 
day  evening,  January,  1790,  was  specially 
written  by  Burns  for  Sutherland.  See  also 
the  Prologue  for  Mrs.  Sutherland  on  her 
benefit  night,  3rd  March,  1790. 

SYME,  JOHN.  “STAMP-OFFICE  JOHNNIE.” 

Born  in  1755.  His  father  was  a  Writer  to 
the  Signet  at  Edinburgh.  After  serving  in 
the  Army  for  a  short  time,  he  became  a  writer 
in  Dumfries.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
inherited  a  small  estate,  but  had  to  dispose 
of  it  later  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
Ayr  Bank.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Distributor  of  Stamps  in  Dumfries. 
About  this  time  he  resided  in  a  small  villa 
at  Ryedale  on  the  Galloway  side  of  the  river. 
Burns  and  his  family,  on  their  arrival  in 
Dumfries,  rented  the  floor  above  Syme’s 
office  in  the  Wee  Vennel,  and  in  due  time  the 
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two  men  became  the  best  of  friends.  Syme 
was  a  well-educated,  genial  man,  and  fully 
appreciated  the  poet  and  his  writings.  Burns 
frequently  submitted  newly  composed  poems 
and  songs  for  his  criticism,  and  in  a  letter 
credited  him  with  being  his  “  supreme  court 
of  critical  judicature  in  literary  matters.” 
In  1793  Syme  accompanied  Burns  on  a  short 
tour  in  Galloway,  and  gives  an  account  of 
how  “  Scots  Wha  Hae  ”  was  composed  while 
the  two  travellers  were  on  this  excursion. 
His  account  of  the  composing  of  the  song 
at  this  time,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the 
poet’s  own  version  of  the  matter.  Syme  was 
complimented  by  Burns  in  versicles  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  one  of  these  being  inscribed 
on  a  goblet  and  beginning  “  There’s  Death 
in  the  Cup,  sae  beware.”  After  the  death  of 
the  poet  Syme  exerted  himself,  along  with 
Alexander  Cunningham  (q.v.)  and  Dr.  William 
Maxwell  (q.v.),  in  the  raising  of  a  subscription 
in  aid  of  the  stricken  family.  He  also 
furnished  material  to  Dr.  Currie  for  his 
biography  of  the  poet.  Syme  died  24th 
November,  1831. 
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TAIT,  CRAUFORD. 

According  to  Mr.  S.  Douglas,  Crauford  Tait 
was  a  son  of  Mr.  John  Tait  of  Harvieston,  at 
whose  abode,  by  the  banks  of  the  Devon, 
Burns  spent  several  happy  days  in  the  autumn 
of  1787.  Crauford  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate  on  his  father’s  death  in  1800.  On  the 
17th  June,  1795,  he  was  married  to  Susan, 
the  fourth  daughter  of  Lord  President,  Sir 
Islay  Campbell.  She  died  in  1814,  leaving  a 
large  family  of  whom  the  eldest  was  John 
Tait,  Sheriff  of  Perthshire,  who  died  in  1877, 
and  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  was  Archibald 
Tait,  D.D.,  who  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Crauford  Tait  died  7th  May, 
1832. 

TAIT,  SAUNDERS. 

A  writer  of  verses  who  resided  in  Tar- 
bolton  about  the  same  period  that  the  Burns 
family  occupied  Lochlea.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  a  pedlar,  at  another  time 
a  tailor,  and  later  a  soldier.  He  possessed 
a  ribald  and  scurrilous  tongue,  a  ready  com¬ 
mand  of  the  vernacular,  and  many  of  his 
tirades  against  Burns,  David  Sillar  and 
others  are  almost  unreadable.  In  1796  he 
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published  a  volume  of  his  compositions 
which  was  “  Printed  for  and  sold  by  the 
author  only,”  according  to  the  title  page. 
An  extended  notice  of  Tait  and  his  com¬ 
positions  appears  in  Paterson’s  “  Contem¬ 
poraries  of  Burns.” 

“TAM  0’  SHANTER.”  DOUGLAS  GRAHAM. 

{q.V.) 

“  TAM  THE  CHAPMAN.”  THOMAS  KENNEDY. 

{q.v.) 

TANNOCK,  JAMES. 

Born  1784  ;  died  6th  May,  1863. 

“  Portrait  painter.  Born  in  Kilmarnock, 
and  manifested  early  in  life  a  taste  for  art  ; 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh  and  placed  under 
Nasmyth,  then  in  the  height  of  his  reputation  ; 
proceeded  to  London,  and  in  1810  entered 
the  Royal  Academy,  then  presided  over  by 
Benjamin  West ;  attended  also  for  anatomical 
study  the  lectures  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Among 
Tannock’s  portraits  were  Sir  James  Shaw,  for 
Kilmarnock  Council  Chambers;  several  of 
Burns,  much  admired,  and  an  admirable 
likeness  of  the  artist’s  father.  Died  in 
London,  aged  79.” — Irving. 

TAYLOR,  REV.  DR.  JOHN,  Norwich. 

Mentioned  in  the  “  Epistle  to  John  Goldie 
in  Kilmarnock,  author  of  ‘  The  Gospel 
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Recovered.’  According  to  Dr.  Wallace,  “  his 
‘  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin’  was 
generally  accepted  as  the  manual  of  the  New 
Light  rationalism.” 

TAYLOR,  JOHN. 

One  winter  day,  when  the  poet  was  on  an 
excise  tour,  he  arrived  at  Ramage’s  Inn,  in 
the  village  of  Wanlockhead,  and  found  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  his  horse’s  shoes  frosted 
before  he  could  proceed  further.  The  black¬ 
smith  was  too  busy  at  the  time  to  attend  to 
his  wants,  but  through  the  intercession  of 
John  Taylor,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  influence  in  the  village,  he  applied 
himself  at  once  to  the  work,  with  the 
result  that  the  poet  was  soon  enabled  to 
continue  his  journey.  Before  doing  so,  how¬ 
ever,  he  handed  to  Taylor  the  verses  entitled 
“  To  John  Taylor,”  beginning  “  With  Pegasus 
upon  a  day.” 

TELFORD,  THOMAS. 

Celebrated  Civil  Engineer.  Born  at 
Westerkirk,  Eskdale,  Dumfriesshire,  9th 
August,  1757.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  stone  mason. 
He  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1780,  and  later 
proceeded  to  London.  In  1787  he  was 
appointed  Surveyor  of  Shropshire,  from  which 
position  he  resigned  in  1796.  Among  the 
very  many  great  engineering  feats  accom- 
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plished  by  him  during  his  lifetime  were  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  the  Menai  Suspens  on 
Bridge,  and  the  St.  Katherine’s  Docks,  Lon¬ 
don.  A  great  student  and  a  lover  of  litera¬ 
ture,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  Burns 
in  early  life,  and  among  the  poet’s  papers, 
examined  after  his  death,  there  was  found  a 
long  poem  in  manuscript  addressed  to  him 
by  Telford  Dr.  Currie  makes  special  men¬ 
tion  of  this  poem  in  his  edition  of  Burns. 
(See  Vol.  i,  Appendix  No.  2).  “  The  Life 

of  Thomas  Telford,  Civil  Engineer,  written 
by  Himself,”  was  published  in  1838,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Smiles,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Engineers,” 
includes  “  Thomas  Telford.”  Mr.  Telford 
died  2nd  September,  1834,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

TENNANT,  CHARLES. 

Son  of  “  Guid  Auld  Glen.”  Born  3rd 
May,  1767.  Was  the  founder  of  the  St. 
Rollox  Chemical  Works,  Glasgow.  Died  at 
Glasgow  1st  October,  1838. 

Mentioned  as  “  Wabster  Charlie  ”  in  the 
“  Epistle  to  James  Tennant  of  Glenconner.” 

TENNANT,  DAVID. 

Son  of  “  Guid  Auld  Glen.”  Mentioned  in 
the  “  Epistle  to  James  Tennant  ”  as  “  The 
manly  tar,  my  mason-billie.”  Died  30th 
August,  1839. 
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TENNANT,  JAMES. 

Son  of  “  Guid  Auld  Glen.”  Born  1755. 
Miller  at  one  time  at  Ochiltree.  See  the 
poet’s  “  Epistle  to  James  Tennant  of  Glen- 
conner.” 

"  Auld  comrade  dear  and  brither  sinner.” 

Mr.  Tennant  died  April,  1835. 

TENNANT,  JOHN. 

An  early  friend  of  the  Burns  family. 
One  of  the  witnesses  to  the  poet’s  baptism 
in  1759.  He  accompanied  the  poet  to  Niths- 
dale  at  the  end  of  February,  1788,  to  inspect 
Mr.  Miller’s  farm,  and  on  his  advice  the  farm 
of  Ellisland  was  agreed  upon.  He  died 
28th  April,  1810. 

“  My  heart-warm  love  to  gude  auld  Glen, 

The  ace  an’  wale  of  honest  men  ; 

When  bending  down  wi’  auld  gray  hairs, 

Beneath  the  load  of  years  and  cares, 

May  He  who  made  him  still  support  him, 

An’  views  beyond  the  grave  comfort  him  ; 

His  worthy  fam’ly,  far  and  near, 

God  bless  them  a’  wi’  grace  and  gear  !  ” 

— Epistle  to  James  Tennant. 


TENNANT,  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM. 

Son  of  “  Guid  Auld  Glen.”  Author  of 
“  Indian  Recreations,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Strictures  on  the  Domestic  and  Rural 
Economy  of  the  Mahommedans  and  Hindoos.” 
3  vols.,  and  several  other  works.  He  was 
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Chaplain  at  one  time  to  the  British  troops  in 
Bengal. 

Died  at  Glenconnar,  13th  May,  1813. 
Mentioned  as  “  Preacher  Willie  ”  in  the 
“  Epistle  to  James  Tennant  of  Glenconner.” 


“  TEUCH  JOHNNIE.”  JOHN  MAXWELL,  (q.v.) 

THOMSON,  GEORGE. 

Born  at  Limekilns,  Fifeshire,  4th  March, 
1757.  Friend  and  correspondent  of  Burns. 
Was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster.  At  an  early 
age  his  family  took  him  to  Banff,  where  he 
was  educated.  Later  the  family  settled  in 
Edinburgh,  and  here  he  took  up  the  study  of 
Law.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  he  continued  to  serve  the  Board 
in  different  positions  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  musician,  and  in  1793 
projected  his  celebrated  collection  of  airs, 
his  idea  being  to  give  the  favourite  airs 
accompanied  when  possible  by  the  words. 
The  initial  work  in  this  series  was  “  The  select 
melodies  of  Scotland.”  Burns  on  being 
appealed  to  for  help  entered  into  the  project 
readily,  and  enriched  it  with  a  number  of 
original  songs,  many  of  them  being  the  best 
that  came  from  his  pen,  given  to  Thomson 
without  fee  or  reward.  Altogether  he  con- 
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tributed  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
songs  to  the  work.  Thomson’s  next  com¬ 
pilation  was  the  Welsh  Airs  (3  vols.  1809-41) , 
followed  by  the  Irish  Airs  (2  vols.  1814-16). 
In  1802  he  edited  an  edition  of  “  The  poems 
of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan.”  In  March,  1847, 
he  was  presented  by  his  friends  with  a  testi¬ 
monial  of  respect  in  the  form  of  a  silver  vase. 
Lord  Cockburn  presiding  on  that  occasion. 

Thomson  died  at  Leith  on  the  18th 
February,  1851,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery.  For  further  particulars  of 
Thomson’s  career,  see  “  George  Thomson,  the 
friend  of  Burns,  His  Life  and  Correspondence.” 
By  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden.  London,  John  C. 
Nimmo,  1898. 

“  Thomson’s  daughters  have  been  spoken 
of  as  ‘  pleasant  and  accomplished  women  ;  ’ 
Anne  and  Helen  are  often  referred  to  as 
possessing  musical  gifts  of  a  high  order. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  Georgina, 
who  on  the  1st  of  June,  1814,  was  married  to 
George  Hogarth,  the  musical  critic  and 
historian,  then  a  W.S.  in  Edinburgh.  A 
daughter  of  that  union  became  in  1836  the 
wife  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  novelist’s 
children  are  thus  the  great-grandchildren  of 
the  ‘  clean-brushed,  commonplace  old  gentle¬ 
man  in  Scratch  wig  ’  whom  Carlyle  ‘  spoke  a 
few  words  to,  and  took  a  good  look  of,’  as 
a  young  man  visiting  Annan  in  company 
with  Irving.  ” — J.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 
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THOMSON,  DR.  JOHN. 

“  At  the  death  of  Burns,  in  1796,  Mr  John 
Thomson,  about  sixteen  years  of  age  at  that 
time,  was  usher  to  Mr.  Gray,  the  Rector  of 
Dumfries  Academy,  where  the  eldest  son  of 
the  poet  was  in  attendance.  The  families 
of  Thomson  and  Burns  are  said  to  have  been 
on  intimate  terms,  so  much  so  was  this  the 
case  that  Dr  Thomson  told  my  informant, 
to  whom  he  was  related,  that  he  used  to  meet 
Burns  between  five  and  six  o’clock  in  summer 
mornings  in  Dock  Park,  rented  by  Thomson’s 
father,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  with 
which  Thomson  was  well  acquainted. 
Mr.  Thomson  subsequently  became  tutor 
in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Gregory,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  thereby  was  able  to 
pursue  his  medical  studies.  He  graduated 
there  in  June,  1809,  and  practised  for  a  short 
time  in  Dumfries  He  retired  to  Edinburgh, 
however,  and  died  there  in  November,  1847, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.” — Dr.  C.  T.  Ramage. 
In  1844  there  was  published  at  Edinburgh  : 
”  Education  :  Man’s  Salvation  from  Crime, 
Disease,  and  Starvation  ;  with  an  appendix 
vindicating  Robert  Burns.  By  Dr.  John 
Thomson.” 
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THOMSON,  MRS.  JAMES.  JESSY  LEWARS. 

Born  1778  ;  died  26th  May,  1855. 
Daughter  of  John  Lewars,  supervisor  of 
Excise  for  Dumfries  and  sister  to  the  brother 
exciseman  of  the  poet.  John  Lewars.  She 
resided  with  her  brother  in  Dumfries,  and 
was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  the  Burns 
family.  As  is  well  known,  the  poet  was  rarely 
able  to  leave  his  room  from  April,  1796,  and 
at  this  trying  period  Jessy  rendered  invalu¬ 
able  services  in  helping  Mrs.  Burns  in  her  own 
gentle  way  to  soothe  and  to  cheer  the  poet 
in  his  despairing  moments.  Two  lyrics  from 
the  poet’s  pen,  “  Here’s  a  health  to  ane  I  loe 
dear,”  and  “  O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,” 
have  rendered  her  name  immortal.  Jessy 
was  married  on  3rd  of  June,  1799,  to  James 
Thomson,  a  well  known  writer  of  Dumfries. 
She  died  26th  May,  1855,  and  was  buried 
quite  close  to  the  poet’s  mausoleum. 

THOMSON,  MRS.  JOHN,  Daughter  of  the  Poet. 

Born  31st  March,  1791  ;  died  13th  of 
June,  1873.  Her  mother  was  Anna  Park,  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Hyslop,  the  landlady  of  the 
Globe  Tavern.  In  consequence  of  the  early 
death  of  the  mother,  the  child  was  nursed  and 
brought  up  by  Mrs.  Burns  as  one  of  her  own 
children.  On  reaching  the  age  of  21  she 
received  two  hundred  pounds  as  a  marriage 
portion  from  a  fund  that  had  been  subscribed 
for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  poet.  She 
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was  married  to  John  Thomson,  a  retired 
soldier,  who  worked  at  the  trade  of  weaving. 
She  is  said  to  have  borne  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  her  illustrious  father. 

THOMSON,  PEGGY. 

The  supposed  heroine  of  “  Now  Westlin’ 
winds,  and  slaught’ring  guns.”  She  became 
the  wife  of  P.  Neilson  of  Kirkoswald.  When 
Burns  was  making  ready  to  sail  for  the  West 
Indies,  he  called  at  the  home  of  the  young 
couple  to  bid  them  farewell,  and  on  taking  his 
leave  presented  Peggy  with  a  copy  of  his 
poems,  in  which  he  had  inscribed : — 

“  Once  fondly  lov’d,  and  still  remember’d  dear, 
Sweet  early  object  of  my  youthful  vows, 

Accept  this  mark  of  friendship,  warm,  sincere. 
Friendship  !  ’Tis  all  cold  duty  now  allows. 

And  when  you  read  the  simple  artless  rhymes. 

One  friendly  sigh  for  him,  he  asks  no  more, 

Who,  distant,  burns  in  flaming  torrid  climes, 

Or  haply  lies  beneath  th’  Atlantic  roar.” 

These  lines  were  inscribed  in  the  MS.  collec¬ 
tion  made  for  Captain  Riddell  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  note : — 

“’Twas  the  girl  I  mentioned  in  my  letter 
to  Dr.  Moore,  where  I  speak  of  taking  the 
sun’s  altitude.  Poor  Peggy  !  Her  husband  is 
my  old  acquaintance  and  a  most  worthy  fellow. 
When  I  was  taking  leave  of  my  Carrick 
relations,  intending  to  go  to  the  West  Indies, 
when  I  took  farewell  of  her,  neither  she  nor  I 
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could  speak  a  syllable.  Her  husband  escorted 
me  three  miles  on  my  road,  and  we  both 
parted  with  tears.” 

TINNOCK,  NANSE. 

Keeper  of  an  ale  house  that  the  poet  used 
to  frequent  in  Mauchline.  She  figures  in 
“  The  Author’s  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer.” 
Described  as  having  been  “  a  true  ale  wife  in 
the  proverbial  sense  of  the  word,  close, 
discreet,  civil,  and  no  tale-bearer.”  Died 
22nd  December,  1858. 

“A  worthy  old  hostess  of  the  author's  in 
Mauchline,  where  he  sometimes  studied 
politics  over  a  glass  of  gude  auld  Scotch 
drink.” — Burns. 

TORPHICHEN,  LORD.  JAMES  SANDILANDS. 

{q.v.) 

TRAIN,  JOSEPH. 

A  native  of  Sorn,  Ayrshire,  born  in  1779. 
As  a  boy  he  received  little  or  no  education, 
but  later  he  devoted  all  his  spare  hours  to 
study,  with  the  result  that  in  1808  he  qualified 
for  a  position  as  an  Exciseman,  and  in  1825 
succeeded  John  Lewars  as  Supervisor.  He 
retired  from  the  Excise  in  1836,  and  re¬ 
sided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Castle 
Douglas  in  Galloway.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  communicated 
to  him  and  to  others  much  information 
(some  of  which  is  claimed  to  have  been 
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fictitious)  regarding  Burns.  Train  published 
in  1806  “  Poetical  Reveries ;  ”  in  1845, 
“  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,”  and  in  1846  “  The  Buchanites, 
From  First  to  Last.”  Died  14th  December, 
1850. 

TURNBULL,  GAVIN. 

“  Poet  and  comedian,  was  born  in  Rox¬ 
burghshire  and  settled  early  in  Kilmarnock, 
where  he  may  have  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Burns  in  1786.  He  published  a  volume  of 
his  poems  at  Glasgow  in  1788.  He  was 
one  of  the  players  in  Sutherland’s  Company 
at  Dumfries  which  Burns  warmly  patronised, 
even  before  he  left  Ellisland.  Turnbull  after¬ 
wards  went  to  America  and  the  remainder  of 
his  history  is  a  blank.” — W.  Scott  Douglas. 

Burns  evidently  considered  that  Turnbull 
possessed  some  degree  of  poetical  merit,  as  in 
a  letter  to  George  Thomson  he  sent  him  three 
of  his  pieces,  “  Laura,”  “  The  Nightingale,” 
and  a  “  Song,”  for  insertion  in  the  “  Select 
Melodies,”  and  said:  “By  the  by,  Turnbull 
has  a  great  many  songs  in  MSS.  which  I  can 
command,  if  you  like  his  manner.  Possibly, 
as  he  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  I  may  be 
prejudiced  in  his  favour,  but  I  like  some  of 
his  pieces  very  much.” 

TURNER,  ANDREW. 

An  English  commercial  traveller  and 
rhymster,  whose  great  ambition  was  to  be 
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known  as  a  poet.  He  put  up  one  night  at 
the  King’s  Arms,  Dumfries,  and  during  the 
evening  considered  he  was  patronising  the 
Scottish  poet  by  entering  into  conversation 
with  him.  Before  parting,  Turner  suggested 
that  his  friend  give  an  exhibition  of  im¬ 
promptu  versifying,  when  Burns,  having 
ascertained  the  coxcomb’s  name  and  the 
year  in  which  he  was  born,  instantly  penned 
and  handed  to  him  the  epigram  beginning 
“  In  se’enteen  Hunder’n  Forty  Nine,”  after 
which  he  abruptly  quitted  the  room. 

TWA  HERDS,  THE.  THE  REV.  JOHN  RUSSELL 
of  Kilmarnock  {q.v.),  and  THE  REV. 
ALEXANDER  MOODIE  of  Riccarton. 

{q.v.) 

TYTLER,  “  BALLOON.” 

“  An  obscure,  tippling,  but  extraordinary 
body  of  the  name  of  Tytler,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Balloon  Tytler,  from  his 
having  projected  a  balloon — a  mortal  who, 
though  he  drudges  about  Edinburgh  as  a 
common  printer,  with  leaky  shoes,  a  sky¬ 
lighted  hat,  and  knee-buckles  as  unlike  as 
George-by-the-grace-of-God  and  Solomon- 
the-son-of-David,  yet  that  same  unknown 
drunken  mortal  is  author  and  compiler  of 
three-fourths  of  Elliot’s  pompous  "  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,”  which  he  composed  at 
half  a  guinea  a  week  !  ” — Burns. 
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TYTLER,  WILLIAM,  Woodhouselee. 

Born  12th  October,  1711  ;  died  12th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1792.  Author  of  “  An  Enquiry, 
Historical  and  Critical,  into  the  Evidence 
against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  besides  numer¬ 
ous  essays  on  various  antiquarian  and  other 
subjects.  He  also  edited  “  The  Poetical 
Remains  of  James  I.  of  Scotland.”  Johnson 
was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
“  Museum.”  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Burns 
and  one  of  his  advisors  and  patrons.  The 
poem  beginning  “  Revered  defender  of 
beauteous  Stuart,”  was  addressed  “  To  Wm. 
Tytler,  Esq.,  of  Woodhouselee.” 

TYTLER,  WILLIAM  FRASER,  Advocate,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Born  15th  October,  1747  ;  died  5th  Janu¬ 
ary,  1813.  Son  of  William  Tytler,  the 
Historian.  Became  Lord  Woodhouselee.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  “  Life  of  Lord  Karnes,” 
‘‘An  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the 
Life  of  Petrarch,”  “  An  Essay  on  Allan 
Ramsay,”  etc.  He  was  a  sincere  admirer 
of  the  genius  of  Burns  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  poet.  While  one  of  the  later  Edin¬ 
burgh  editions  of  the  poems  was  being  made 
ready  for  publication,  he  assisted  in  correct¬ 
ing  the  proofs  of  it.  Two  letters  from  Burns 
to  Tytler  are  on  record.  His  son  was  Patrick 
Fraser  Tytler,  author  of  the  well-known 
“  History  of  Scotland.” 
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URBANI,  PIETRO,  Musician. 

Born  in  Milan,  1749.  After  studying  and 
receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  in 
his  native  city,  he  went  to  London,  and  from 
there  to  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years.  In  1784  he  settled  in  Edinburgh, 
and  here  he  gave  a  number  of  Scottish 
concerts  with  great  success.  Burns  became 
acquainted  with  him  while  in  Edinburgh,  and 
frequently  submitted  airs  to  him  for  criticism 
and  revision.  John  Syme  mentions  Urbani 
as  having  been  present  at  St.  Mary’s  Isle, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Selkirk,  when  he  and  the  poet 
arrived  there,  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
1793.  On  that  occasion  Syme  relates  that 
“  the  Italian  sung  us  many  Scottish  songs, 
accompanied  with  instrumental  music.” 
Between  1792  and  1804  Urbani  edited  and 
published  a  collection  of  Scottish  Music  in 
six  volumes.  He  died  in  rather  reduced 
circumstances  at  Dublin  in  1816. 
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“  WABSTER  CHARLIE.”  CHARLES  TEN¬ 
NANT.  (q.v.) 

WALKER,  JOSIAH. 

One  of  the  early  biographers  of  Burns. 
He  was  born  8th  July,  1761,  in  the  Manse  at 
Dundonald,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  tutorical  work,  and  in  1787  became 
tutor  to  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  eldest 
son  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Athole,  Blair  Castle, 
Perthshire.  It  was  while  here  that  he  first 
heard  of  Burns.  “  Early  in  the  year  1787,” 
he  writes,  “  a  friend  from  Edinburgh  informed 
me  of  the  sensation  then  created  in  that  city 
by  a  bard  of  my  native  country,  and  promised 
to  bring  me  his  volume  on  a  subsequent  visit. 
By  his  praise  of  its  contents  my  expectations 
were  very  moderately  excited,  as  in  my 
own  mind  I  instantly  classed  the  poetical 
ploughman  with  the  poetical  milkmaids  and 
thrashers  of  England,  of  whose  productions 
I  was  no  violent  admirer.  But,  had  the  case 
been  otherwise,  all  I  could  have  anticipated 
would  have  been  far  surpassed.  I  was  born 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  cottage  at  Alloway, 
and  in  that  vicinity  I  chiefly  spent  those 
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years  of  youth  when  impressions  are  most 
lively  and  permanent,  and  continue  to  be 
recalled  through  life  with  frequency  and 
fondness  by  bringing  along  with  them  that 
portion  of  the  past  on  which  it  is  most  pleasing 
to  dwell.  The  same  horizon  which  presented 
its  daily  outline  to  his  eye  was  also  mine. 
In  the  same  dialect,  even  to  accents  and 
phrases  of  the  most  limited  locality,  we 
both  first  learned  to  express  our  thoughts, 
and  to  both  the  patois  of  Kyle  appeared,  for 
many  years,  to  be  the  only  language  of 
nature.  Thus  prepared,  the  poems  were  put 
into  my  hands ;  and  before  finishing  a  page 
I  experienced  emotions  of  surprise  and  delight 
of  which  I  had  never  been  so  conscious  before. 
The  language  that  I  had  begun  to  despise, 
as  fit  for  nothing  but  colloquial  vulgarity, 
seemed  to  be  transfigured  by  the  sorcery  of 
genius  into  the  genuine  language  of  poetry. 
It  expressed  every  idea  with  a  brevity  and 
force,  and  bent  itself  to  every  subject  with 
a  pliancy  in  which  the  most  of  languages  too 
often  fail.  Every  line  awakened  a  train  of 
associations ;  every  phrase  struck  a  note 
which  led  the  mind  to  perform  the  accompani¬ 
ment.  On  every  page  the  stamp  of  genius 
was  impressed.  All  was  touched  by  a  hand 
of  that  astonishing  dexterity,  as  to  seem  only 
performing  its  easiest  and  most  habitued 
functions,  when  accomplishing  what  every 
other  would  attempt  in  vain.  I  never  quitted 
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the  volume  till  I  had  finished  its  perusal ;  and 
I  can  recollect  no  equal  period  to  have  passed 
more  rapidly  than  the  hours  in  which  I  was 
thus  engaged.”  Later  in  the  same  year 
(1787)  Walker  was  introduced  to  Burns  while 
in  Edinburgh,  by  Doctor  Blacklock,  and  he 
met  him  again  when  the  poet,  while  on  his 
Border  Tour,  called  at  Blair  Castle  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Athole. 
Seven  years  later  he  called  upon  the  poet 
in  Dumfries,  and  the  account  which  he  gave 
of  this  visit  is  anything  but  creditable  to  the 
writer.  In  1796,  on  the  death  of  his  pupil 
whom  he  had  accompanied  to  Eton,  Walker 
received  the  appointment  of  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Perth,  and  later  he  became  editor 
of  the  “  Perth  Courier,”  and  occasionally 
contributed  articles  to  the  “  Edinburgh  Ency¬ 
clopaedia.”  In  1811  he  contributed  an  original 
and  critical  memoir  to  an  edition  of  Burns 
projected  by  James  Morison  of  Edinburgh, 
and  published  by  his  trustees.  He  became 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  1815.  He  died  at  Glasgow,  24th 
August,  1831. 

WALKER,  THOMAS. 

Tailor  at  Pool,  near  Ochiltree.  He  was  a 
friend  of  William  Simson,  the  “Winsome 
Willie  ”  of  the  poet’s  epistle  to  Simson,  and 
could  string  rhymes  together  as  easily  as 
any  of  the  would  be  poets  of  the  time.  It 
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was  Walker  who  addressed  the  “  Epistle 
from  a  Tailor”  to  Burns,  although  it  is 
generally  believed  that  Simson  had  consider¬ 
able  to  do  with  the  composition  of  it.  Walker 
died  about  1812. 

WALLACE,  WILLIAM,  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire. 

Master  of  St.  David’s  Lodge,  Tarbolton. 
According  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Higgins  in  his 
“  Life  of  Robert  Burns,”  it  is  Wallace  who  is 
addressed  in  the  first  four  lines  of  the  last 
stanza  of  “  The  Farewell.”  This  honour, 
however,  has  also  been  claimed  for  Captain 
James  Montgomerie  (q.v.),  who  at  the  time 
was  Master  of  St.  James’  Lodge.  Wallace 
was  an  enthusiastic  Mason,  and  like  Mont¬ 
gomerie  was  well  known  in  Masonic  circles. 
He  died  28th  November,  1786. 

WALLACE,  SIR  WILLIAM. 

“  The  Immortal  Preserver  of  Scottish 
Independence.”  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  his  career.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of  Ellerslie.  After 
considerable  trouble  and  a  kind  of  guerilla 
warfare  carried  on  against  the  English  who 
infested  Scotland  at  the  time,  he  headed  the 
rising  against  them  in  1297  and  won  quite  a 
victory  at  Cambuskenneth.  He  then  crossed 
the  Border,  where  he  remained  for  some  time, 
and  on  his  return  was  named  Governor  of 
Scotland.  The  following  year,  however,  he 
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was  defeated  by  Edward  I.  at  Falkirk,  and 
although  deserted  by  many  of  his  most 
powerful  nobles,  still  continued  to  make  war 
against  the  English  for  some  years.  Later 
he  went  to  France  to  seek  for  aid  in  his 
cause.  He  was  declared  an  outlaw  in  1304, 
and  having  been  delivered  to  the  English, 
was  taken  to  London,  where  he  was  hanged 
the  following  year.  Burns  in  his  writings 
makes  several  references  to  "Glorious  Wallace, 
the  Saviour  of  his  country.” 

WARTON,  THOMAS. 

In  a  prefatory  note  to  the  poem  entitled 
“  A  Dream,”  Burns  says:  “  On  reading  in  the 
public  papers  the  Laureate’s  Ode,  with  the 
other  parade  of  June  4th,  the  author  was  no 
sooner  dropt  asleep  than  he  imagined  himself 
transported  to  the  birthday  levee  ;  and  in 
his  dreaming  fancy  made  the  following 
address.”  The  Poet  Laureate  at  this  time 
was  Thomas  Warton,  appointed  to  the  office 
in  1785.  He  was  born  in  1728,  and  died  1790. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  The  History  of 
English  Poetry,”  3  vols.,  "  Observation  on 
Spencer’s  Fairy  Queen,”  and  a  large  number 
of  other  works  in  addition  to  numerous  poems, 
odes,  etc. 

WASTLE,  WILLIE. 

Supposed  to  have  been  a  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ellisland.  There  is  no 
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authentic  information,  however,  as  to  him  or 
his  wife.  Even  the  place  where  they  resided, 
“  Linkumdoddie,”  is  said  to  be  fictitious. 

WATT,  DAVID. 

“  Died  2nd  October,  1823,  at  Doon-foot 
Mill,  Mr.  David  Watt,  miller,  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  school-fellow  with 
the  celebrated  Robert  Burns,  and  was  the 
last  person  baptised  in  ‘  Alio  way  Kirk.’  ” — 
“  Scots  Magazine,”  December,  1823. 

WATT,  DR.  ROBERT. 

.  ...  ”  Permit  me  to  record  a  very 
beautiful  reminiscence  from  Dr.  James  Fin- 
layson’s  biography  of  Dr.  Robert  Watt,  an 
ex-President  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Glasgow,  and  author  of  the 
“  Bibliotheca  Britannica,”  which  for  its 
charming  Burns  allusion  deserves  a  niche  all 
to  itself  in  this  collection,  though  Watt  was 
not  a  doctor  at  the  time,  but  a  young  man 
barely  out  of  his  ‘  teens,’  engaged  in  making 
part  of  the  line  of  road  from  Sanquhar  to 
Dumfries.  On  arriving  at  Dumfries  he  was 
boarded  for  a  few  weeks  on  the  farm  of 
Ellisland,  in  the  old  house  which  the  poet 
and  his  family  had  recently  occupied.  During 
the  summer  he  spent  in  Dumfriesshire  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  Burns, 
but  cannot  recollect  of  having  formed  any 
opinion  of  him,  except  a  confused  idea  that 
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he  was  an  extraordinary  character.  While 
there,  the  voracious  young  book-worm  read 
Burns’s  poems  ;  and,  from  an  acquaintance 
with  some  of  his  relations,  he  occasionally 
got  from  the  poet’s  library  a  reading  of  other 
works  of  the  same  kind.  With  these  he  used 
to  retire  into  some  of  the  concealed  places 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  and  pass  his  leisure 
hours  in  reading,  and  occasionally  in  trying 
his  hand  in  writing  verses  himself.  From  this 
period  he  dates  the  commencement  of  his 
literary  pursuits,  and  who  shall  say  that 
Burns’s  generosity  to  the  young  road-maker 
did  not  play  an  important  part  in  it  ?  ” — 
Dr.  William  Findlay,  in  “  Robert  Burns  and 
the  Medical  Profession.”  Dr.  Watt  was  born 
ist  May,  1774,  and  died  12th  March,  1819. 

“  WEE  DAVOC.”  DAVID  HUTCHISON,  {q.v.) 

“  WEE  JOHNNY.” 

“  Wee  Johnny  ”  was  long  supposed  to  be 
John  Wilson,  the  printer  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  poems.  It  was  considered  to  be  a 
great  joke  that  he  should  have  printed  his 
own  “  Hie  Jacet,”  unsuspecting  of  its  applica¬ 
tion.  But  Burns  had  no  cause  to  think 
meanly  of  his  printer,  nor  was  Wilson  such  a 
simpleton  as  to  be  a  ready  or  likely  butt. 
The  real  ‘  Wee  Johnny,  was  a  miserly,  ill- 
conditioned  cow-feeder  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mauchline,  who  was  occasionally,  through 
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sheer  ignorance,  impertinent  to  the  poet. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  styled 
“  Saulless  Johnny.”  See  page  439,  vol.  1  of 
Hately  Waddell’s  “  Life  and  Works  of  Burns,” 
and  letter  in  “  Kilmarnock  Standard  ”  of 
November  29,  1884,  the  statements  in  which 
were  corroborated  by  Miss  Begg  (Burns’s 
niece) .— Annandale. 

According  to  Dr.  Wallace,  “In  or  near 
Mauchline  there  were  several  men  of  the  name 
John  Wilson,  to  whom  the  lines  might  have 
been  applied  with  more  or  less  appropriate¬ 
ness.  Local  tradition  associates  them  gener¬ 
ally  with  a  grocer  who  did  a  little  bookselling 
and  who  was  more  notable  for  his  diminutive 
stature  than  his  intellectual  capacity.” 

“  WEE  MILLER.”  REV.  ALEXANDER 
MILLER,  (q.v.) 

WHELPDALE,  MRS.  JEAN  LORIMER. 

The  “  Lassie  wi’  the  Lint- white  Locks,” 
and  the  “  Chloris,”  of  a  long  line,  embracing 
many  of  the  very  best  of  Burns’s  songs,  was 
born  at  Craigieburn  Wood,  near  Moffat,  in 
September,  1775.  Her  father  was  a  farmer 
and  publican  at  Kemmishall,  near  Dumfries, 
and  having  acquired  some  wealth,  the  family 
was  in  comfortable  circumstances  when  the 
poet  made  the  acquaintance  of  its  members. 
At  the  time  Jean  was  very  young,  but  much 
admired  for  her  beauty  and  pleasing  person- 
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ality.  She  had  hardly  reached  her  eighteenth 
summer,  when,  to  rid  herself  of  the  unwel¬ 
comed  attentions  paid  to  her  by  J.  Gillespie, 
a  young  exciseman  in  the  neighbourhood,  she 
eloped  with  a  man  named  Whelpdale,  the 
tenant  of  a  farm  at  Barnhill,  near  Moffat. 
Her  marriage  proved  unfortunate,  however. 
Whelpdale  turned  out  to  be  a  reckless  spend¬ 
thrift,  and  he  deserted  her  a  few  months  later 
and  she  did  not  see  him  again  for  twenty- 
three  years.  Her  life  afterwards  was  one  of 
misery  and  unhappiness.  Her  father  lost 
his  fortune  and  took  to  drink,  and  ultimately 
she  was  compelled  to  go  into  service  to  sup¬ 
port  herself.  She  died  in  September,  1831. 
A  very  good  book  on  Jean  Lorimer  is  “  Burns’s 
‘  Chloris,’  a  Reminiscence,”  by  James  Adams, 
M.D.  Glasgow,  Morison  Brothers,  1893. 

WHIGHAM,  EDWARD,  Bailie  of  Sanquhar. 

He  was  also  innkeeper,  and,  according  to 
Burns,  “  kept  the  only  tolerable  inn  in  the 
place.”  Died  3rd  October,  1823.  See  “  Ode 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Oswald  of 
Auchencruive,”  also  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore, 
22nd  March,  1789,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
Ode,  and  explaining  its  origin. 

WHITE,  REV.  HUGH. 

Minister  of  the  Relief  Congregation  at 
Irvine.  He  became  a  leading  member  of  the 
fanatic  religious  sect  known  as  the  Buchanites, 
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who  had  their  headquarters  at  Irvine;  and 
was  first  suspended  by  his  congregation  and 
later  deposed  by  the  Presbytery.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sect  were  finally  driven  out  of 
Irvine  by  the  Magistrates  in  1784.  Ulti¬ 
mately  Mr.  White  resigned  his  connection 
with  them  and  emigrated  to  America,  where 
he  settled  in  Virginia  and  supported  himself 
by  teaching.  Burns  was  well  acquainted 
Mr.  White  and  his  co-religionists,  and  gives 
quite  an  account  of  the  sect  and  their  peculiar 
ideas  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  cousin 
James  Burness,  Montrose,  dated  from  Moss- 
giel,  3rd  August,  1784.  In  1846  Joseph 
Train  published  “  The  Buchanites,  From 
First  to  Last,”  a  work  well  worth  reading  by 
anyone  interested  in  the  subject. 

WHITE,  THOMAS. 

Principal  teacher,  afterwards  Rector  in 
the  Academy  or  Grammar  School  of  Dumfries 
in  1793,  when  the  poet’s  eldest  son,  then 
seven  years  of  age,  was  enrolled  as  a  student. 
Mr.  White  is  said  to  have  been  locally  known 
as  a  mathematician.  He  had  a  high  regard 
for  Burns  as  a  poet,  and  was  presented  with 
a  copy  of  the  poems  in  April,  1793,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  following  inscription  :  “  Mr. 
White  will  accept  of  this  book  as  a  mark  of  the 
most  sincere  friendship  from  a  man  who  has 
ever  had  too  much  respect  for  his  friends  and 
too  much  contempt  for  his  enemies  to  flatter 
either  the  one  or  the  other. — The  Author.” 
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Mr.  White  was  a  native  of  Hexham  in 
Northumberland.  He  died  in  1825,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Michael’s  churchyard,  Dumfries. 
On  a  tombstone  there  is  recorded  the  fact 
that  he  was  “  a  profound  and  elegant  mathe¬ 
matician,  who  taught  in  the  Dumfries  Aca¬ 
demy  forty  years  and  instructed  hundreds 
who  revere  his  memory.” 

WHITEFOORD,  JAMES. 

Infant  son  of  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  died 
18th  September,  1773.  Part  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  tombstone  in  the  Mauchline 
Churchyard  records  the  fact 

He  was  the  brother  of  Maria, 

Who  sang  through  faded  groves  ; 

And  to  whom  the  wild  world’s  echoes  rang — - 
Farewell  the  braes  of  Ballochmyle. 

WHITEFOORD,  SIR  JOHN. 

This  family  owned  the  estate  of  Balloch¬ 
myle  for  many  years,  but  in  the  Autumn  of 
1786  Sir  John  was  compelled  to  dispose  of 
them  on  account  of  financial  misfortunes 
that  overtook  him  chiefly  through  his  con¬ 
nections  with  the  Ayr  Bank  at  the  time  of 
its  failure.  He  was  an  early  patron  of  Burns, 
an  enthusiastic  Mason,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  who  knew  him.  On  the  family 
leaving  Ballochmyle,  Burns  wrote  his  “  Fare¬ 
well  to  Ballochmyle.”  “  I  composed  the 
verses,”  he  says,  “  on  the  amiable  family  of 
Whitefoords  leaving  Ballochmyle,  which  Sir 
John’s  misfortunes  had  obliged  him  to  sell 
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the  estate.”  See  also,  “  Lines  to  Sir  John 
Whitefoord,  Bart.”  After  leaving  Balloch- 
myle,  the  family  took  up  their  residence  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  poet  was  ever  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  home  while  in  the  Scottish 
capital.  Sir  John  died  8th  April,  1803.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  was  the  original  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wardour  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Anti¬ 
quary.” 

WHITEFOORD,  MISS  MARY  JANE. 

Eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Whitefoord, 
who  at  one  time  owned  the  estate  of  Balloch- 
myle,  about  two  miles  from  Mauchline,  and 
a  favourite  haunt  of  Burns  while  he  lived  at 
Mossgiel.  She  is  the  “  Maria  ”  mentioned  in 
his  lyric  “  Farewell  to  Ballochmyle.” 

Thro'  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 

Hersel’  in  beauty’s  bloom  the  while, 

And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang  : 

“  Farewell  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle.” 

Miss  Whitefoord  became  the  wife  of  Henry 
Kerr  Cranstoun. 

WHITIER,  MRS.  MISS  JANE  BLACKSTOCK. 

{q.v.) 

WILKINSON,  MRS.  MISS  FONTENELLE.  (q.v.) 

WILLIAMS,  MISS  HELEN  MARIA. 

On  reading  "To  a  Mountain  Daisy,”  this 
lady  wrote  a  sonnet  which  her  friend  Dr. 
Moore  sent  to  the  poet.  This  led  to  some 
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correspondence  between  Burns  and  Miss 
Williams. 

“  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams  was  born  in 
London  in  1762.  Chambers  tells  us  that  she 
was  settled  in  Paris  in  1790,  was  imprisoned 
as  a  partisan  of  the  Gironde,  released  on  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  and  died  at  Paris,  23rd 
December,  1827.  She  published  “  Julia,”  a 
novel,  in  1790  ;  translated  “  Paul  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  wrote  several  books  on  France,  and 
for  several  years  the  portion  of  “  The  Annual 
Register  ”  relating  to  that  country.  Her 
verse — smooth,  flowing  and  essentially  con¬ 
ventional — includes  ‘  Edwin  and  Elfrida,’ 
1728,  a  legendary  tale,  and  “  The  Slave 
trade,’  1788.” — W.  Harvey. 

WILLIAMSON,  JAMES. 

Manager  at  one  time  of  the  Dumfries 
Theatre.  He  was  a  friend  of  Walter  Riddell, 
and  an  occasional  guest  at  Woodley  Park. 
He  is  the  “  Esopus  ”  in  Burns’s  “  From 
Esopus  to  Maria,”  the  occasion  of  the  poem 
being  the  committal  to  prison  of  Williamson’s 
company  of  players,  as  vagrants,  by  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale.  The  Maria  lampooned  in  the 
piece  was  Mrs.  Walter  Riddell.  ( q.v .) 

“  WILLIE.”  WILLIAM  NIVEN,  (q.v.) 

WILSON,  JOHN,  Printer  in  Kilmarnock. 

Born  1750.  Publisher  of  the  famous 
“  Kilmarnock  Edition.”  Refused  to  under¬ 
take  a  second  edition  of  the  book  unless  the 
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poet  advanced  twenty-seven  pounds  to  pay 
for  the  paper  required.  He  commenced  the 
publication  of  “  The  Ayr  Advertiser  ”  in 
1803.  He  was  an  esteemed  Magistrate  of 
Kilmarnock.  On  retiring  from  business  he 
settled  in  Ayr  and  died  there  6th  May,  1821. 
See  also  “Wee  Johnny.” 

WILSON,  JOHN. 

Parish  Schoolmaster,  Tarbolton.  Im¬ 
mortalised  by  Burns  as  the  hero  of  "  Death 
and  Doctor  Hornbook.”  According  to  Gil¬ 
bert  Burns,  “  the  schoolmaster  of  Tarbolton 
parish,  to  eke  out  the  scanty  subsistence 
allowed  to  that  useful  class  of  men,  had  set 
up  a  shop  of  grocery  goods.  Having  acci¬ 
dentally  fallen  in  with  some  medical  books, 
and  become  most  hobby-horsically  attached 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  he  had  added  the 
sale  of  a  few  medicines  to  his  little  trade. 
He  had  got  a  shop-bill  printed,  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  overlooking  his  own  incapacity, 
he  had  advertised  that  advice  would  be  given 
in  “  Common  disorders  at  the  shop  gratis.” 
Robert  was  at  a  Mason  meeting  in  Tarbolton, 
when  the  dominie  made  too  ostentatious  a 
display  of  his  medical  skill.  As  he  parted  in 
the  evening  from  this  mixture  of  pedantry 
and  physic,  at  the  place  where  he  describes 
his  meeting  with  Death,  one  of  those  floating 
ideas  of  apparition  he  mentions  in  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Moore,  crossed  his  mind  ;  this  set  him 
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to  work  for  the  rest  of  his  way  home.”  The 
ridicule  caused  by  the  poem,  and  a  dispute 
with  the  heritors  of  Tarbolton  regarding  his 
salary,  resulted  on  the  removal  of  Wilson  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  again  engaged  in  teaching. 
In  1807  he  was  elected  Session  Clerk  to  the 
Gorbals,  then  a  suburb  of  Glasgow.  He  is 
described  at  this  time  as  a  decent,  dumpy, 
elderly  gentleman,  dressed  in  black,  with  just 
enough  of  corpulency  to  give  him  “  a  pre¬ 
sence  ;  ”  and  a  pair  of  stout  little  legs,  inclined 
to  be  crooked,  the  attractions  of  which  were 
fully  developed  through  the  medium  of  black 
tights  and  black  silk  stockings.  He  became 
quite  prosperous  in  his  latter  years,  and  was 
able  to  acquire  a  competency  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  13th  January,  1839. 
Burns,  in  writing  the  satire,  bore  no  ill-feeling 
towards  Wilson,  and  the  poem  was  intended 
to  be  nothing  but  a  piece  of  humorous  poetical 
fiction.  Nor  did  Wilson  resent  it  to  any  great 
extent  when  it  was  first  read  by  him.  Indeed, 
“  many  a  time  in  his  latter  days,”  says  Scott 
Douglas  “  he  was  heard  over  a  bowl  of 
punch  to  bless  the  lucky  hour  when,  as  dominie 
of  Tarbolton,  he  provoked  the  castigation  of 
Robert  Burns.” 

WILSON,  ROBERT,  “THE  GALLANT  WEAVER.” 

(q.v.) 

A  native  of  Mauchline  and  a  friend  of 
Jean  Armour.  The  story  goes  that  he 
removed  to  Paisley,  where  he  carried  on  the 
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trade  of  a  weaver,  and  that  Jean  went  to 
Paisley  and  carried  on  a  flirtation  with  him 
after  her  parents  had  forbidden  her  to  hold 
any  further  connection  with  the  poet.  The 
story,  however,  lacks  confirmation  in  many 
points.  Wilson  returned  to  Mauchline  later 
and  died  there.  He  was  buried  in  the  Mauch¬ 
line  Churchyard. 

“  WINSOME  WILLIE.”  WILLIAM  SIMSON. 

{q.v.) 

WODROW,  REV.  DR.  PATRICK. 

Born  1713  ;  died  17th  April,  1793.  Son 
of  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  author  of  “  History 
of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,” 
and  various  other  Ecclestical  works.  Or¬ 
dained  Minister  of  Tarbolton,  18th  August, 
1738.  Referred  to  in  “  The  Twa  Herds  ”  as 
“  Auld  Wodrow.”  Author  of  a  “  Letter 
(signed  John  Gillies)  addressed  to  the  Elders 
of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  with 
Observations  Moral  and  Theological,”  1784. 

WOODLEY,  MARIA.  MRS.  WALTER  RIDDELL. 

{q.v.) 

WOLCOT,  DR.  JOHN. 

A  satiric  poet,  better  known  under  the 
pseudonym  Peter  Pindar,  was  born  at  Dod- 
brook  in  Devonshire  about  1738.  He  became 
apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  an  apothecary  at 
Fowey,  and  after  taking  his  degree  of  M.D., 
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accompanied  Sir  William  Tre]awney  to 
Jamaica  as  physician.  He  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1769,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  next  settled,  first 
at  Truro  and  later  at  Helston.  In  1780  he 
went  to  London,  and  here  he  soon  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  for  his  coarse  and  unscrup¬ 
ulous  writings  on  many  eminent  men  of  the 
time. 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  Dr.  Wolcot 
became  blind.  He  died  in  1819. 

WOOD,  ALEXANDER. 

A  well-known  tailor  at  one  time  in  Tar- 
bolton.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
Lodge  St.  James,  and  it  was  he  who  “  made  ” 
Burns  a  Mason.  He  was  favourably  known 
in  local  Masonic  circles. 

WOOD,  DR.  ALEXANDER. 

Born  1725  ;  died  12th  May,  1807. 

He  was  born  near  Edinburgh,  and  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
He  became  acquainted  with  Burns  at  a 
Masonic  Communication,  and  it  was  he  that 
attended  the  poet  while  he  was  confined  to 
his  room  in  Edinburgh  with  a  broken  leg. 
Dr.  Wood  also  procured  from  Mr.  Graham  of 
Fintry,  Commissioner  of  Excuse,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Burns  as  an  officer.  He  was  highly 
gifted,  active  and  benevolent,  and  well-known 
to  his  many  friends  as  “  Lang  Sandy  Wood,” 
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a  name  he  used  when  speaking  of  himself. 
“  He  was  a  man  after  Burns’s  own  heart,” 
says  Robert  Chambers,  “  quaint,  kind,  fond 
of  children  and  animals  ;  he  too  resembled 
the  poet  so  specifically,  as  to  have  had  at 
one  time  a  pet  sheep,  which,  like  Burns’s 
‘  Mailie,’  trotted  by  him  through  all  the 
town  on  his  professional  visits.” 


WOODHOUSELEE,  LORD.  ALEXANDER 
FRASER  TYTLER.  (q.v.) 

WOODS,  WILLIAM. 

Born  1751.  For  many  years  a  popular 
actor  in  Edinburgh,  styled  “  The  Scottish 
Roscius.”  Author  of  two  plays,  “  The 
Volunteers  ”  and  “  The  Twins.”  He  was  a 
member  of  Canongate  Kilwinning  Lodge,  and 
here  Burns  was  introduced  to  him.  See 
“  Prologue  spoken  by  Mr.  Woods  on  his 
benefit  night,  Monday  April  10,  1787,” 

written  by  the  poet.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Robert  Fergusson,  who  in  his  will  bequeathed 
him  his  copy  of  Shakespeare. 

“  To  Woods,  whose  genius  can  provoke 
My  passions  to  the  bowl  or  sock  ; 

For  love  to  thee  and  to  the  nine 
Be  my  immortal  Shakespeare  thine.” 

Mr.  Woods  died,  14th  December,  1802,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  Calton  Cemetery. 
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WOOLSTONECRAFT,  MARY. 

Born  27th  April,  1759.  Her  father, 
Edward  John  Woolstonecraft,  was  of  Irish 
descent,  and  her  mother,  Elizabeth  Dixon, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland.  Mary,  after  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence  and  an  education, 
became  a  writer  of  note,  commanding  the 
attention  of  all  classes  by  her  liberal  and 
advanced  views  on  life  as  well  as  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day.  Among  her  best  known 
works  are :  “  The  Rights  of  Woman,” 

“  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Daughters,” 
and  a  volume  on  “  The  French  Revolution.” 
She  was  well-known  to  Mrs.  Maria  Riddell, 
and  to  Robert  Burns,  the  latter  using  the 
title  “  The  Rights  of  Woman,”  for  the  title 
of  a  poem  spoken  by  Miss  Fountenelle  at  her 
benefit  performance,  26th  November,  1792, 
at  the  Dumfries  Theatre.  Mary  became  the 
wife  of  John  Godwin  in  September,  1796,  and 
died  the  following  year  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter.  This  child,  also  named  Mary 
Woolstonecraft  Godwin,  became  the  wife  of 
the  poet  Shelley,  and  survived  to  1851. 
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YOUNG,  REV.  JAMES. 

Born  1710  ;  died  1st  August,  1795. 

He  was  ordained  at  New  Cumnock,  3rd 
May,  1758.  Referred  to  in  “  The  Kirk’s 
Alarm  ”  as  “  Jamie  Goose.” 

“  James  Young  in  New  Cumnock,  who  had 
lately  been  foiled  in  an  Ecclesiastical  prosecu¬ 
tion  against  a  Lieutenant  Mitchell.” — R.  B. 

The  “  Lieutenant  ”  was  Captain  Hugh 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Young  refused  to  baptise  his 
child,  and  his  action  caused  a  number  of 
families  to  sever  their  connection  with  his 
church. 

YOUNG,  REV.  STEPHEN. 

Born  1734 ;  died  21st  February,  1819. 
Acted  as  assistant  minister  at  Ochiltree,  and 
was  ordained  at  Barr,  8th  March,  1780.  He 
is  referred  to  as  “  Barr  Steenie  ”  in  “  The 
Kirk’s  Alarm.”  He  was  somewhat  promin¬ 
ent  in  the  Auld  Light  Party. 

“  YOUNG  JESSY.”  MISS  JESSY  STAIG.  {q.v.) 

“  YOUNG  PEGGY.”  MISS  MARGARET 
KENNEDY,  {q.v.) 
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Place  Names  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 

By  Alexander  MacBain,  M.A.,  LL.D.  With 
Notes  and  Foreword  by  William  Watson,  M.A., 
Fly.D.  Demy  8vo.  21s.  (post,  6d.)  1922 

CONTENTS  :  Introduction — Places  Names  of  Suther¬ 
land — Skye — Lochaber — Eochalsh — Hebrides — Inverness  and 
Vicinity — Inverness-shire — Badenoch — Annat — Norse  Place 
Names — Glenshiel — Tomnahurich — Ross  and  Cromarty — 
Elginshire — Argyll — Scotland . 

Prbss  Opinions. 

“  There  is  stuff  for  useful  discussion  here.  There  is 
also,  for  reference  purposes,  a  valuable  store  of  erudite  and 
painstaking  word  lore.” — Glasgow  Evening  News. 

“  Dr.  MacBain  is  recognised  as  a  safe  guide  on  the  subject. 
The  book  will  be  much  valued  by  a  wide  circle.” — Argyllshire 
Advertiser. 

“  Dr.  MacBain’s  '  Place  Names  ’  is  a  scholarly  work, 
the  result  of  long  and  patient  research,  and  valuable  to  the 
ever  growing  body  of  people  interested  in  the  Highlands.” — 

Dundee  Courier. 

"  Space  is  lacking  for  a  further  examination  of  this  fascin¬ 
ating  book.  It  will  rank  as  a  classic  in  Alba.” — Edinburgh 

Evening  News. 

“  His  conclusions  as  to  Place  Names  are  those  of  a  very 
competent  philologist.  The  work  is  handsomely  produced, 
and  the  large  amount  of  valuable  information  contained 
should  ensure  for  it  a  wide  circulation.” — The  Scotsman. 
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A  Little  Book  of  Burns  Lore.  By  J.  D.  Ross,  RL.D. 
With  a  Preface  by  James  D.  Raw,  author  of 
“Dreams  o’  Hame.”  Crown  8vo.  3s.6d.net. 
(post,  4d.) 

"  A  collection  of  interesting  anecdotes  and  little  known 
facts  ;  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  everyone 
interested  in  our  National  Bard.” — Scots  Magazine. 

“  Every  page  has  something  to  attract  attention  ;  the 
book  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information.” — Dundee  Advertiser . 

The  Priory  of  Inchmahome.  The  Playground  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Fully  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 
net.  (post,  2d.) 

“  A  tasteful  book  to  the  Priory  of  Inchmahome  ;  anyone 
who  does  something  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  those  who 
kept  the  lamps  of  art,  science  and  religion  alight  in  the  dark 
ages  deserves  our  thanks.” — Perthshire  Constitutional. 

Robert  Burns  in  Stirlingshire.  By  William  Harvey. 
Post  8vo.  Cloth.  164  pp.  Art  Cloth.  Gilt 
Top  with  portrait  and  index.  Paper,  is.  6d. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  (post,  4d.) 

Gaelic  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Sayings,  with  English 
Translations.  By  T.  D.  MacDonald.  Crown 
8vo.  5s.  net.  (postage,  6d.) 

"  I  am  bound  to  state  that  in  this,  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
latest  production,  he  has  produced  a  volume  which,  with  due 
reverence,  may  well  rank  as  '  The  Highlander’s  Bible.’  — 
Godred  Govan,  in  the  Ross-shire  Journal. 

“  This  fine  collection  of  Gaelic  Proverbs  with  English 
Translations  reveals  vividly  the  living  traits  of  the  High¬ 
lander’s  character,  its  grave  and  its  gay  sides,  and  his 
peculiar  sensibility  to  the  beauty  and  magicof  his  homeland.” 
— Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  book  and  one  that  will  be  highly 
prized  by  all  lovers  of  Scottish  literature.” — Perthshire  Courier. 
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The  Romantic  Story  of  the  Highland  Garb  and  the 
Tartan.  By  J.  G.  Mackay,  M.B.E.,  J.P.  With 
an  Appendix  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Norman  MacLeod, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  dealing  with  the  Kilt  in  the 
Great  War.  Profusely  illustrated  with  plates 
in  colour  and  black  and  white,  and  sketches  of 
Armourial  Bearings  showing  the  Garb  at  the 
different  periods.  Reproductions  of  Clan  Tartans 
with  chapters  on  Native  Dyes  and  the  Proscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Dress  in  1746.  Interspersed  with 
numerous  Anecdotes  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Crown  4to  (7J  by  10).  Buckram,  42s.  (post,  gd.) 

“  The  characteristics  of  the  work  are  striking,  fascinating, 
erudite,  and  unique.  It  is,  one  feels,  the  work  of  a  life-time 
of  quiet  study  and  of  genuine  love  and  admiration  for  the 
subject  of  Clan  tartans  and  all  that  they  stand  for.  There 
could  scarcely  he  a  more  sympathetic  interpreter  of  Clan 
sentiment  than  Mr.  Mackay.  It  i  s  scarcely  possible  to  follow 
closely  his  masterly  survey  of  the  romance  surrounding  the 
Highland  Tartans,  nor  the  records  attaching  to  the  noble 
figures  of  the  chiefs  which  are  pictured  in  these  pages.  The 
book  is  attractively  bound,  the  letterpress  and  illustrations 
are  of  the  finest  handiwork,  and  the  contents,  as  we  have 
indicated,  are  much  beyond  ordinary  commendation.” — The 
Oban  Times. 

“  Dedicated  to  ‘  the  lads  of  the  Highland  Battalions  who 
have  carried  the  dress  with  such  distinction  to  themselves 
and  glory  to  their  country  on  many  a  hard-fought  field,’ 
this  handsome  volume  has  gathered  rather  than  lost  interest 
in  the  delay  brought  about  by  the  Great  War,  on  the  eve  of  the 
outbreak  of  which  it  was  being  got  ready  for  publication. 
Altogether,  Mr.  Mackay  has  produced  a  noteworthy  and 
valuable  book.” — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 

The  Lake  of  Menteith  :  Its  Islands  and  Vicinity. 

With  Historical  Accounts  of  the  Priory  of  Inch- 
mahome  and  Earldom  of  Menteith.  By  A.  F. 
Hutchison.  15s.  (post,  is.)  1899 
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The  Romance  of  Poaching  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

As  illustrated  in  the  Lives  of  John  Farquharson 
and  Alexander  Davidson,  the  last  of  the  Free 
Foresters.  By  W.  M'Combie  Smith.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  (post,  4d.)  1904 

“  The  text  savours  of  peat  smoke  and  grouse,  with  not  a 
few  deer  thrown  in.  These  heroes  followed  a  truly  hazardous 
existence  on  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  the  romance  of  their 
lives  is  ably  told.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“  Mr.  W.  M'Combie  Smith  has  vividly  interpreted  the 
call  of  the  wild  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Nineteen 
articles  go  to  make  up  the  book,  which  is  well  worth  perusal 
for  the  interesting  glimpses  it  gives  of  the  exhilarating  life 
of  the  men  who  go  poaching  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport.” 
— Evening  Times. 


The  Life  of  Flora  MacDonald.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
MacGregor,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  3s. 
6d.  net  (postage,  4d.) 

”  Probably  the  best  of  his  writings,  and  certainly  the 
one  which  will  find  most  readers  and  admirers,  is  his  life  of 
Flora  MacDonald.” — Glasgow  Herald. 


The  Prophecies  of  the  Brahan  Seer.  By  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  F.S.A.  Scot.  With  introductory 
Chapter  by  Andrew  Lang.  Demy  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
net.  (postage,  4d.) 

“  May  be  safely  commended  to  the  lovers  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  as  a  sweet  morsel.” — Scotsman. 

“  Remarkable  prophecies  ...  a  curious  and  readable 
book.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  One  of  the  strangest  accounts  of  by-gone  times  and 
beliefs.” — Inverness  Advertiser. 
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The  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  Their  Origin,  History, 
and  Antiquities,  with  a  Sketch  of  their  Manners 
and  Customs,  and  an  account  of  the  Clans  into 
which  they  were  divided,  and  of  the  state  of 
society  which  existed  among  them.  By  William 
F.  Skene,  F.S.A.  (Scot.)  The  original  Text  and 
Notes  intact,  with  additional  Notes,  bringing 
the  work,  where  necessary,  to  the  position  held 
in  the  same  Author’s  “  Celtic  Scotland,”  by 
Alexander  MacBain,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  author  of  an 
“  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  Language 
Demy  8vo.  Buckram,  ios.  6d.  ;  f-Calf,  17s.  6d. 
With  Map  and  Portrait  after  the  painting  by 
Sir  George  Reid.  1902 

“  In  its  present  form  this  book  will  be  more  valuable 
than  it  ever  was.”- — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“  The  beginner  in  Celtic  history  can  do  nothing  better 
than  start  his  reading  with  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  by 
Skene,  edited  by  MacBain.” — Oban  Timrs. 


Henley  and  Burns  ;  or  the  Critic  Censured.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  papers  replying  to  an  offensive  critique 
on  the  life  genius  and  achievements  of  the 
Scottish  Poet.  Collected  and  Edited  by  John 
D.  Ross,  LL-D.  Crown  8vo.  116  pp.  2s.  6d. 
net.  (postage,  4d.) 

“  The  amount  of  feeling  contained  between  the  covers  of 
this  not  very  bulky  volume  is  prodigious.” — Daily  Record. 
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Highland  Superstitions.  By  Alexander  MacGregor, 
F.S.A.  New  Edition,  with  Introductory  Chapter 
upon  Superstitions  and  their  Origin  by  Isabel 
Cameron.  Demy  8vo.  Gilt  top.  3s.  6d.  (post, 
3d.) 

Connected  with  the  Druids,  Fairies,  Witchcraft,  Second 
Sight,  Hallowe’en,  Sacred  Wells  and  Lochs,  with  several 
curious  instances  of  Highland  Customs  and  Beliefs. 

"  To  the  lover  of  ancient  things  pertaining  to  the  High¬ 
lands,  this  book  will  be  a  sweet  morsel.” — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

“  Rev.  Alexander  MacGregor  was  eminent  as  a  Gaelic 
scholar,  and  as  a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  the  High¬ 
lands.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“A  varied  selection  of  the  old  beliefs,  which  atone  time 
held  sway  among  the  Scottish  Celts,  Druids,  The  Fairies, 
Second  Sight,  Witchcraft,  Sacred  Wells  and  Lochs,  and  other 
curious  instances  of  Highland  customs  and  beliefs.” — Oban 
Times. 


Scottish  Life  and  Character  in  Anecdote  and  Story.  By 

William  Harvey.  Illustration.  Coloured  Fron¬ 
tispiece  after  Erskine  Nicol,  R.S.A.  Crown  8vo. 

7s.  6d.  (post,  6d.)  ;  an  abridged  edition,  paper, 

is.  3d.  (post,  3d.) 

“  The  biggest  collection  of  Scottish  stories  that  has  ever 
been  put  within  the  boards  of  a  single  book.” — Scots  Pictorial. 

“  These  stories  exhibit  the  shrewdness,  the  dry  wit,  the 
caution,  the  pawky  humour,  the  deep  reverence  for  things 
spiritual  which  are  such  prominent  traits  of  Scottish  character.” 
— Publishers’  Circular. 

“  The  author  has  an  eye  for  a  good  story,  and  seldom 
spoils  it  in  the  telling.  As  a  rich  and  varied  example  of 
Scottish  humour  it  deserves  the  highest  praise.” — Scotsman. 
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The  Scottish  Highlander  in  Anecdote  and  Story.  By 

Roderick  MacLennan.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  Gilt. 
Illustrated.  2s.  6d.  1905 

“  Deserves  a  place  in  the  holiday  bag.” — Glasgow  Herald. 
“  A  delightful  volume.  The  stories  are  well  told,  laugh¬ 
able  and  entertaining.  Appreciative  of  the  Celt,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  ever  laudatory.”- — Glasgow  News. 

Culloden  Moor,  and  the  Story  of  the  Battle.  With 
Description  of  the  Stone  Circles  and  Cairns  at 
Clava.  By  the  late  Peter  Anderson,  of  Inverness. 
Post  8vo.  5s.  (post,  4d.)  1920 

CONTENTS  :  Chapter  I. — Events  before  the  Battle  of 
Culloden.  II. — Culloden  House  and  Moor.  III. — Night 
March  towards  Naim.  IV. — The  Battle.  V. — The  Retreat. 
VI. — Events  after  the  Battle.  VII. — Clava — Stone  Circles 
and  Cairns.  Appendix.  Index.  Fully  illustrated.  Contains 
maps  of  the  district  and  plans  of  the  battlefield  and  position 
of  armies. 

IN  PREPARATION 

The  Misty  Isle  of  Skye.  By  J.  A.  MacCulloch,  with 
introduction  by  The  MacLeod  of  MacLeod. 

Stirling  Castle.  By  Eric  Stair-Kerr,  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie 
(Keeper  of  the  Keys),  with  additional  chapters 
on  the  recent  excavations  and  discoveries  by 
Major  James  Richardson  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works, 
and  Mr.  D.  B.  Morris,  Town  Clerk  of  Stirling. 

The  Highlands :  Race,  Language,  Religion  and 
Literature.  By  Dr.  Nigel  MacNeill,  LL.D. 
Edited  by  Sheriff  J .  MacMaster  Campbell. 

Some  Scottish  Diaries  and  Memoirs.  Edited  by  E.  G. 
Fyfe,  M.A.,  with  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
R.  S.  Rait,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Historiographer 
Royal  for  Scotland. 
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